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M ABSTRACT 
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employability of participants, *they also resulted in 'the enrollment 
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Foreword 



The W. E.' Upjohn Instjtute is pleased to publish the latest 
in a seri'es of, evaluation studies r on the programs funded 
finder the .Comprehensive Employment ^and Training Act 
(CETA). This series, directed by William Mirengoff, Began 
in 1974 under the aegis of the National Academy of Sciences 
affd was funded by a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Labor. This' latest report Was .completed Jj^der the auspicgs 
of the Bureau of Social Science .Research, Inc., with 
co-authors Lester Rindleri Harry Greenspan and Charles 
Harris*. ' - > > , ^ f * 

CETA: Accomplishments, Problems and Solutions con- 
cludes that the overriding objectives of CETA to serve more 
fullythose on the lower rung of the economic ladder and to 
increase theiF opportunities in tffe labor market have btfen 
achieved through the 1978 reauthorization act. Despite these 
achievements, however, major policy questions persist and 
are addressed by the aufhors. . 

This report was based largely on information obtained 
from on-site examinations of CETA operations completed 
fey field research associates at 28 sites. 

1 Findings of the study bear directly on the employment and 
training issues now being considered by the Administration' 
and Congress. * - 
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Director 
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• Preface 



This report, dealing with the implementation arid impact 
of the Comprehensive Employment and * Training" Act 
Amendments of 1978 (PL 95-524), is a followup of a study 
conducted in 1979 under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences entitled The New CETA: Effect on 
Public Service Employment Programs. The present study 
was funded by a grant from the Employment and Training 
Administration, IJ.S. % Department of Labor, "and is part of 
# the research program of the Bureau of Social. Science ' 
Research. 

The field survey was conducted in October-November * 
1980, at & time when the public service employment program 
w^s being cut back, but before steps were taken to phase out ^ 
the program by the end of FY 1981. The report was written 
when Congress w^s considering the reauthorization of 
•CETA which expires in September 1982. Its findings are ex- 
pected to contribute tx> the deliberations on the design of a 
federally supported empPoyrhent and training system. 

CETA was enacted in 1973 to reform the employment and 
training system 'that had developed under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 ' (MDTA), the 
Economic Opportunity' Act of, 1964 (EOA), and the 
• Emergency Employment Act Of 19yi >(EEA). CETA con- 
solidated the numerous categorical programs under, these 




statutes *a^{i transferred control to local and state govern- * 
ments— prime sponsors— under general policy guidelines of 
the federal governmeTTt. . , x 

.Since that time, CETA Q has both expanded and contracted 
in size, new programs have been added and the original 
hlock grant design^as been altered. Majorchanges included 
the addition of.a large-scale countercyclical PSE program in 
1974, a major expansion of PSE and the^addition of new 
youth projects in 1977, and in 1978, th£ establishment of a 
"private sector initiative program." Ttes$ * legislative 
changes were accompanied by substantial fluctuations in 
funding. ' Outlays increased about three-fold from $3.2 
billion in 1975 to a peak of $9.6 billion in 1978, then declined 
to about $7.6 billion in fiscal 1 981 . 1 

The management of employment ancf training prSgrams 
became increasingl^complex as local and state' prime spon- 
sors struggled with new programs, changes in policies, ^nd • 
shifts in funding levels. As an judication of the size and com- 
plexity Qf the task, the Department of Labor estimated that 
in 1980 there were more th&n 50,000 subcontractors pro- 
viding employment, training, or'other services for some 3.5 
million CETA clients under the^supervision of 471 prime 
sponsors, t • 

r The 1978 amendments, the latest in aperies of-'legislatjve 
changes, reauthorized CETA for fout years (through 
September 1982), ami 'made a.ourftber of far-reaching 
changes intended to resolve problems that had plagued 
CETA, particularly, its public service jobs program, since its ; 
beginriing. The amendments chaitged eligibility requirements * 
to focus more sharply on the disadvantaged, ldwered wages 
for public service jobs, required training for public service 
employment enrbllees, and'limited tlje'length of time par- * 



, 1. The -Reagan Administration btidget projects outfays for 1982,at $4.5 billion.- 



ticipants could remain in CETA. Also,^ significant changes 
were made to tighten administrative controls at the federal 
and local level. 

The present report reviews developments ii* CETA two 
years after the reauthorization act. It is based largely on'in- 
formation obtained irhthe October 1980 on-site examination 
of a sample of 28^prime sporfsors drawn from a universe of 
over 400, supplemented by national level data from the 
Department of Labor and other sources. This assessment is 
focused particularly^ though' not exclusively, on PSE pro- 
grams arid, as noted earlier, was undertaken at a time when 
some n retrenchment . was assumed .but "before the rapid 
phaseoiit of "PSE. The report expands the information in a 
preliminary, report published in April 1981 and adds new 
topics. M^oi* subject^ include: the effect of the amendments 
on local program management, the characteristics profile of 
clients, wages paid for PSE jobs, the types^of jobs and ser- 
vices, provided, and Jhe traimng apd emplqyability develop- 
ment'services provided to enrollees. The report also deals 
with changes in the'systems used to deliver services, the role 
of unions in- CETA programs', and'the^experience of prime 
sponsors in placing enrpllees in unsubsidized jobs. 

Thd report relies heavily t>n the findings and ^ssessm3hts 
of resident field associates who used a common study outline 
as' a basis for 'examining and* Reporting on CETA 
developments. Most of them have been following the CETA 
programs in their areas for several years. We are grateful fqr 
their valuable contribution. We also wish to thgjik the CETAs 
administrators and other local officials who patiently par- 
ticipated Jn lengthy discus'sibns and provided statistical and 
program materials: Officials T>f the U.S. ^Department of 
Libor and of Westat, Inc. were* particularly helpful iji pro r 
viqifig ""statistical* data. We appreciate the assistance 'of 
Seymour Brandwein, director, Office of Program* Evalua- 
tion, and his associates, John Elliott and Jaime G. Salgado, 



who contributed to the formulation of the study pbjectives, 
provided technical advice, and arranged for obtaining na- 
tional statistical data. We are also indebted to Ruth P. Car- 
roll for editorial review and to Helen Wynnjs who provided 
the administrative suppbrt, Michael E. Yancey was responsi- 
ble for the graphic material. * 



William Mirengoff 
Project Director 
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Executive Summary 

Introduction • . ' 

This report deals with CETA developments subsequent to 
the'passage of the reauthorization act amendments of 1978^ 
In Addition to the changes in the public service employment 
(PSE), programs, the report examines CETA's management, 
clientele, program mix and delivery systems .as well as the 
role of organized labor and the outcomes of the programs. 
The final section of the report presents an agenda of 
unresolved policy issues, . ■ , 

. Principtil Findings 

' - — *" - - * 

' . Some of the chronic difficulties that plagued the CETA 
programs have been largely overcome by the amendments 
1978. Considerable progress was reported^ redressing the 
^/ i . problems^ of: — . , -J 

• "Creaming," selecting persons most likely to succeed 

rather than thpse most in need. , 
^^Sub^tution, the-use of CETA funds for wofk that 
f otherwjse^ould be supported^ljjLlocal resources, 
f • Pro^rmn atJhses, mcludir^g;thCTpfrollment of ineligible * 

' V^JXfRons. • * ' — - : -!:■ 

However, the stimulative effegt of the amendments has 
been to increase administrative burdens on a system already 
heavily encumbered and \o quicken the drift of CETA 
towards recentralization. 

3fe 
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1. Managemeijt>The CETA changes aftei; 1978 substan- 
tially achieved the Congressional objective of making pro- 
gram managers more sensitive to the need to protect the in- 
tegrity of CETA. ;Compli*ance procedures were tightened; 
responsibility fof;" misspent funds was clarified and the 
Department of Lajbpr was given new powers to- deal with > 

, abuses. In addition, monitoring and auditing received 
.greater attention. The erratic appropriations and allocation 
cycles,- however, kept CETA administrators on a roller- 
/cqaster and frustrated their efforts to copduct an o;derly 
"Prograrn. - y * . - : . 

2. Participants, TJie reauthorization act of 1978 succeeded 
in one~of its primary objectives— to orient the*program more 
fully to those who have the greatest' difficulty in getting and 
keeping jobs. By 1.980fclow income persons were 92 percent 
of new IPSE enrollees.jand 95 -percent of the participants in 

, training programs (17'lind 22 pefcentage points, respectively, 
above the- 1978 levels). In addition, larger proportions of 
welfare recipients (31 pei^ent vs. 22 percent), members of 

* minority groups (48 percent vs. 39 percent) and persons with 

. less than a high school education (35 percent vs. 25 percent) 
had entered PSE programs. Youth were particularly promi- 
nent-. In 1980, they comprised 60 percent of all CETA 

. enrollees. M / . 4 

3. PSE Wages, Jobs'and Services. The reduction in PSE 
wage levels had the intended effect of discouraging more 
qualified persons fropi competing for PSE jobs " and 
discouraging local governments from using 'CETA par- 
ticipants in place of " regular employees. However, the 
lowered wag§ rates also reduced the skill levels of'PSE jobs 
and the usefulness of the PSE services to the community. 

4. Organized Labor. Labor organizations played a signifi- 
cant role in local CETA programs in 20 percent of the areas 
studied, :but involvement was very limited in a majority of 



the areas, either by their t>wn choice or because their position 
ip the community was weak. Labor participation generally 
sought to protect employment ' standards of regular 
employees and to help improve the effectiveness of CETA 
programs. j^- . « > ' 3 

5. Outcomes. CETA reorganization provisions affected 
job placements in Mo directions. EmployaBility of par- 
ticipants was enhanced by the mandate to add a training 
component 'to PSE jobs and by an improved enrollee assess- 
ment process. However, the tighter eligibility requirements 
"and the lowered wage levels resulted in the enrollment of in- 
dividuals who were less competitive in the job market. Place- 
ment rates declined between 1978 and 1980, but this was at- 
tributed to softer labor markets and a. less marketable 
clientele. - * . 

Study Design • - ^ 

V > The study is based largely on field reviews of a sample of 
ll% prime sponsors conducted in .October-Noverr^er 1980, 
about 18 months after the CETA amendments became fully 
effective. The reviews were conducted by local analysts, 
mainly fFom academic or research organizations, who used,*/ 
common set of survey instruments fo examine and assessthe 
CETA experiences in their areas. The study was directed by 
William Mirengoff under a grant from the Department of 
Labor to the Bureau 'of Social Science Rese&rph, inc. 
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Overview 



The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
Amendments of 1978 reauthorized CETA for four years, 
added new programs, and made sweeping changes in the 
continuing ones. The revisions were directed ■ largely at 
problems associated with the pjublic service employment 
(PSE) programs and, in the main, were successful in redress- 
ing ~them, but at a price. 

Administrative controls were tightened, larger proportions 
of disadvantaged persons were enrolled, the tenure of par- 
ticipants was curtailed, supplementary training was provided 
to PSE enrollees, and wage levels for PSE positions were 
lowered. However, under the new provision^ CETA was 
more difficult to administer and PSE activities were less 
useful to communities and participants. Moreover, the new 
requirement quickened the drift of CETA to a more cen- 
tralized and categorical employment and training system. 

This report describes the experiencesfof the prime spon- 
sors, through 1980, under the new programmatic and ad- 
ministrative provisions of the reauthorization act, examine^ 
the extent to which the objectives of the amendments have 
been realized, and assesses the consequences of pursuing^ 
these goals. . ■ • ^ 
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Background 

^Congress enacted the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act in 1973 to reform the system of manpower pro* 
grams that had evolved haphazardly since Jhe early^ixties. 
CETA shifted management "responsibility from federal to 
state arid local officials' ' and replaced* the numerous 
categorical programs Mth a block graftt that Ipermitted local 
gfAcialVto tailor employment and training programs to fit 
the needs of the unemployed population, and the, labor 
market setting ^of -their areas. However, its central pur r 
,pose^to<improve*the employability of persons handicapped 
by skill deficiencies or labor mafket barriers— remained thf 
"sambas, that of 4ts predecessor programs. 

CETA was barely launched when if was overtaken by the 
recession of 1974 and pressed into .service as a counter-' 
cyclical program. Congress passed and later expanded'Title 
Vis its hiajor public service employment program. By 1978, 
PSE, accounting for 60 percent Df all CETA expenditures, 
had elbowed aside the original Structurally oriented pro- 
grams and, became the centerpiece of^ETA. in the e^yes of 
many local officials, PSE was the <§E$A? program. The 
rea'sons- for this perception were not Jiafd to discern, .In 
.March~1978, almost 5 percent of the" 13. million jrtate and 
lo„cal government employees were PS£ enrollees. Further, 
PSE provided visible and "useful services to m<^t ^onv 
munities and fiscal relief to some hard/;pressld localities. 
/However, the Eapid^l^ansion of PSE created a number "of 
thorny problem^ that surfaced during "the deliberations over 
the^eauthorization of CETA. _ : I V 

r The 1978 Amendments 

CETA came, before Congress for reauthorization in 1978 
-amid-a l>arrage ^criticism and continuing concerns: 
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• * breaming' * - the selection of persons most likely to 
: * ' succeed rather than those most in need. 

• Substitution - the use of PSE funds for work that other- 
^ wise would be supported by local resources. 

• Program abuse - in the Ijasty pursuit of ambitious 
enrollment goals, Ineligible persons were enrolled, and*" 
there were allegations that PSE programs were approv- 
ed ,on the basis of expediency rather than effectiveness. 

• High wage rates - in some caseSV the attractiveness of 
PSE wages induced participants to remain in their 
federally subsidized jobs rather than to seek unsubsidiz- 
ed employment. 

• Unrestricted tenure - although PSE was designed as a 
transitional program, many enrollees* remained in the 
program for years. • 

• Lack of training - PSE employment often did not 

prepare enrollees adequately for regular jobs,. 

» 

Most of the objections were leveled at PSE and almost led 
to its demise. It was rescued at the last moment only by the 
adoptidn of several far-reaching rejfonhs (see Chart 1); The 
persistence of some of the problems reflected the difficulty,, . 
inherent iaga dfecehtalized system, of achieving congruence 
between national goals and the varied objectives of local of- 
ficials who administer the programs. The problems had been 
made more intractable by the weakness of the federal and 
local monito?rti& systems, file failure of Congress to assign 
explicit liability and cleaf sanctions? for prqgram abuses, and 
the tendency of Congress to write ambiguous and&verly am- 
bitious legislation. * 

«?Fhe weaknesses of the PSE programs had' been identified * 
in the Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of 1976 
whrqh attempted to constrain substitution and to sharpen the * 
focus on the disadvantaged by mandating^hprt-duration 
PSE projects and limiting enrpllmerit to the low-income, 
long term unemployed. But the remedies adopted under that * 
• * ' ■ ' , o * ' \.y 
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Chart! 6 

Major Changes in the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
Resulting from thtfl978 Amendments 



Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

' of 1973 (Pk93-203) ,_ 

Training programs for the unemployed, under- 
employed, and economically disadvantaged. 



Comprehensive Employment and Training Act ( 
Amendments of 1978 (PL 95-524) ^ 



^ Title IIB/C, Training programs for the economically disadvantaged 
\ : > unemployed and underemployed; upgrading and 
* retraining. Tenure in CETA programs (except PSE) 

limited to 30 months. 



Public service jobs for the unemployed 
underemployed in areas of high unemployment. 



and \ Title IID 



National programs for Indians, migrant farm workers, Title III 
youth and other special- groups. Research, evaluation, 
and labor market information. * 



Title IV Job Corps. 



National Commission er Manpower Policy.. 



Countercyclical public service jobs for the unemployed 
and underemployed. Part of funds reserved-for short 
duration projects 'for the low-income,, long term 
unemployed, and welfare recipients. 



Title IV 
Title V 
Title yi 



Public service jobs for the low-income, long, term 
unemployed, and for welfare recipients. *A portion of 
allotments reserved for training. Employal^lity develop- , 
ment plans required. Tenure limiteel to* 18 mdrtths. 
Wa$es4oweredL. * 

National programs for Indians, migranTfarjtf workers, 
older workers, and other special groups. Research, 
1 evaluation, and* labor market information. 

. . / % 
Job Corps. Summer youth programs. Other youth 

. employment projects. « 

National Commission for Employment and Training 
Policy. . 

Countercyclical public service 'jobs for the low-income, 
long term unemployed, and for welfare recipients. A 
portion of allotments reserved for training and 
employability counseling. Tenure limited to 18 months. 
Wages lowered*. 



Title VII Administrative provisions: designation of prime ^pon- Title. I • Administrative provisions: designation of prime spon- 
sors; planning. K sors; planning. Requires sponsors to establish indepen^ 

\, ; dent monitoring units. 

* , Title VII J Experimental private sector initiative programs.^ 

Title VIII Youth conservation projects. 
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"act were not equal to the task*. The amendments oT the 1978 
reauthorization act, on the other hand, were considerably 
more successful. The reauthorization act reaffirmed the 
basic commitment to "provide job training and employment 
opportunities for economically disadvantaged unemployed 
or underemployed persons." however, it also responded to, 
the adverse criticism by radical changes in several cJf the pro- 
gram and administrative features of PSE. Programmatical- 
ly, the amendments sought to restrict PSE to the low- 
income, long term, unemployed and to restrict eligibility in 

"^Title IIB/C programs to the economically disadvantaged. To 
accomplish this, Congress relied on two basic strategies: 
tighter eligibility criteria and lSwer permissible wage levels 
for PSE workers. The administrative rrfeasures to protect the 
integrity of the program called for the establishment of an * 
Office of Management Assistance, independent monitoring 
unifs (IMUs) at the local level, rigorous prc>cedures for veri- 
fying the eligibility of .applicants, and prime sponsor liability 
for program abuses. 

ft . The Balance Sheet 

\ 

Accomplishments 

The survey findings indicate that, in large measure, the in- 
tent of the reauthorization amendments was realized. In par- 
ticular, the program attacked the following difficufties which 

the legislation Had identified: 
» » 

• Targeting - the overriding objective of 'the CETA 
amendments— to serve, more fjilly, those on the lower 
rungs of the socioeconomic ladder— was achieved. Be- 
tween 1978 and? 1980, groups that typically experience 
high unemployment rates increased their share of CETA. 

* slots. ~ " 

• Substitution - the survey did not attempt to measure the , 
extent to> which PSE replaced regular public sector 
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workers. However, with the shift, to less qualified 
enrollees, with fewer opportunities to fill skilled posi- ; 
tions, and with the limited tenure of PSE enrollees, the 
. temptation to substitute was lessened^ — - 

• Program integrity - tlie vulnerability of the PSE pro- 
gram to abuses ^as reduced. By fixing the liability for 
improper expenditures on the prime sponsor and by 
prescribing strict monitoring and auditing procedures, 
program managers have become much more sensitive to 
the need to protect the integrity of CETA and have, 
taken preventive measures. 

• Participant employability - the two measures taken to 
direct more attention to participant development— in- 
dividual employability development plans (EDPs), and 
the addition of a formal training component to PSE 
jobs— did help to improve tlie employability of CETA 

, participants. 

Shortfalls 

Other goals,' however, were not readily attained. • 

• Planning and administration - one of the continuing 
complaints — indeed a constant refrain— of local' spon- 
sors hatf been tfce amount of red tape with which the 
CETA planning and grant processes are wrapped. In an 
effort to simplify the procedures, the reauthorization 

•act consolidated some of the planning documents. In 
practice, however, planning was no easier than before. 
Moreover, the ^ae\r-title£, complicated eligibility and 
wage provisions, and stricter monitoring added new ad- 

- * ipmistrative tasks.' to a system -already stretched to its 

*[, limits. m 

• Transition - despite the reauthorization act's greater' 
emphasis on the transition of CETA participants into 
uhsubsidized employment, job entry rates declined be- 
tween 1978 and 1980. The decline was attributed to the 
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lower skill level of the new enrollees and Ihe softening of 
the labor markets in which they sought employment. 

Although the primary objectives of the 1978 amendments 
were, in large measure, attained, there were unanticipated 
consequences that exacted a high price. Indeed, some of the 
objectives were achieved at the expense of other explicit and 
implicit goals. - 

1. The major tradeoff was targeting vs. community ser- 
vices—limiting PSE enrollment to disadvantaged persons at 
the cost of diminished usefulness of community services. 

2. PSE jobs were also less useful to participants. The wage 
restrictions resulted in many positions with limited jot) con- 
tent that .did little to provide enrollees with the kind of job 
experience that would improve their prospects of obtaining 
unsubsidized employment. In effect, the eligibility anjl wage 
limits resulted in the creation of poor job9 for poor people. 

3. Holding prime sponsors financially liable for expen- 
ditures -found to be improper Has made them exffemely 
cautious- in the operation of their programs and has 
discouraged innovations. In some functions, particularly 
eligibility determination, it has led to duplication of activities 

'anji enrollment delays as sponsors sought to make 
assurances doubly sure. 

■s 

f 4. In a broader context, the reauthorization changes have 
constrained local sponsor flexibility. The new mandates have 
taken CETA a considerable distance back to a centralized 
program design. 

5, Some government agencies concluded that the wage and 
eligibility restrictions created burdens that outweighed 
benefits and withdrew from PSE programs. 
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Summing Up' 

Managing CETA Programs' 

Since its inception, CETA has been buffeted by frequent 
changes in program direction, uncertain resource alloca- 
tions, and a host of v administrative problems. The 1978 
reauthorization "act, in its effort to reform the CETA system, 
has added significantly to these difficulties. However, as 
sponsors adjusted to the new prescriptions and proscrip- 
tions, the turbulence experienced in the first transitional year 
was somewhat less evident in the second. " 

Compliance. The 1978 amendments 'that' had the njost 
direct effect on program management were those that focus- 
ed on compliance and tightened administrative controls. 
Both the Department of Labor (DOL) and prime sponsors 
were directed to strengthen their enforcement activities. 

* The DOL was required to: 

• Take more positive steps in defining responsibility for 
improper expenditures or for other program.abuses and 
for obtaining repayment of misspent funds. 

• Establish an Office of Inspector General. 1 

• Establish an Office of Management Assistance to^pro- 
vide prime sponsors with technical assistance. 

•^Conduct timely audits. . 

Prime sponsors were directed to: 

• Follow rijgorous procedures for determining agd verify- 
ing theueligibility of participants. /- . 

• Establish independent monitoring units (IMUs) to en- 
sure local compliance and program effectiveness. 



1. Created under the Inspector Generals Act of 1978 as part of a government-wide reform. 

Q 
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Although these measures were generally successful in 
achieving closer program compliance, there were some fail- 
ings: . , ^ ■ 

* The DOL'did not meet its auditing goals despite the ad- 
dition of more auditors. Althougb-the quality of the 
department investigations improved, some audits were 
below GAO standards. 
- • IMUs were established in all prime sponsor jurisdic- 
tions, but there was duplication of jnonitoring, inade- 1 

- tjuate follow through on recommendations, and confu- 
sion as to staff responsibilities.* Moreover, in some in- 
stances, the independence of the IMU wafc. questioned. * 

Planning and staff ing. Congress responded to the criticism 
that planning and grant management documents were over- 
drawn by simplifying/the process. SeparatefC^l blown an- 
nual plan's for eac| C&TA title were replaced by a one-time 
master plan, suppfeSIri&ited yearly by annual P lan sub P arts 
incorporated in a single document. Forty-three percent of 
the CETA planners saw no significant change in tlje degree 
of difficulty in preparing the new plans; 32 percent found 
them . less burdensome and 25 percent said they required . 
more work. 

By far, the most frustrating problems that sponsors faced 
in trying to manage thei r program s were the uncertainti e s, 
delays;* and -changes in funding-allocations. These constant" 
shifts disrupted planning and operations and made the 
orderly management of PSE almost impossible. Other com- 
mon complaints revdlved* around four problems: labor 
market information was inadequate and unreliable; planning * 
for administrative costs was exceedingly complicated; con- 
trary to expectations, the master plans did require revisions; 
and repetition and. unnecessary detail in the .planning 
documents persisted; * 



A maj ori ty of the prime' spoi^^ - -. ' 

that the pfras ..conlnbu^ 

programs, and regionaK:o^ " 
useful in reviewing ' local progf ate '^sp&^ss^J4^[s tH&ji \J . 
third, however, viewed, them 

turnun the federal funding spigot/"- ' ; = \ -:y^^ : 

On the whole, there were few changes in the £ote.3)f frian- :/ 
nir>g councils* attributable to. the teauthoHz&tion* act^-Jl" 
However, the establishment of the^private jrjidustry ''councils / 
t and the Continuation of-youth council fended to fragifteht, 
the planning process. ~ \ .;: ; 

With increased funding, more intensive ;_monitc*ihg»^ii<l/-V-/ 
more record keeping requirements, the* size of the prime 
sponsors' and ^subcontractors' administrative -staffs 'was 
estimated to have grown from 20,000 in 1976 to more.than 
30,000 lit 1980. Despite *the stress andstrain.on CETA per- 
sonnel, staff turnover was comparable to that in- like in- 
dustries. However, substantial separations were expected in 
the wake of program* reductions in fiscal 19&1 and 1982. 

Decentralization. The development of the CETA program 
since its enactment portrays a £eady drift away from one of 
its 1 principal precepts— decentralization. The original design 
of a flexible-, locally managed system was compromised, by 
■ legislativ e^ and administrative actions that reintroduced 



; qategorical- progranjs and increased the federal presence at 
the expense of Jocal prime sponsor control. 

Delivering Services, to Participants 

, With reductions in PSE funding* even before itsiphaseout 
by tlie eiiti of fiscal 1981, program emphasis began to shift to 
* the training components, particularly classroom training. * 

One of the aims of C.ETA was tp.bring the many separate 
activities of the employment and training programs together 
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through -an integrated' delivery .system.* The movement 
towards such a .comprehensive system for Title I programs 
was discernible immediately after. fhe enactment of CETA. 2 
Some of the reauthorization amendments speeded this trend. 
For exampter/sojne sponsors, concerned about thefr liability 
under the 1978 amendments, performed intake functions 
themselves to minimize the risk of enrolling ineligible par- 
ticipants. On the other hand, the establishment of a private 
sector initiative progranl (Title VII), along with the youth 
programs, has .tended to splinter the overall CETA delivery 
systejn. ' - 

The reauthorization act not only affected the methods for 
delivering services. but also the institutions used tq provide 
th^pi. The post-reauthorization period saw a significant 
^ reduction in the employment service participation in CETA 
due, in part, to the amendments and to reduced PSE fund- 
ing. The new provisions removed the liability 'exemption that 
spoqgors had previously Enjoyed if they ysed the employ- 
ment service for applicant recruitment and screening. With it 
went the special incentive to make extensive use of the 
employment service; ♦ * " • 

, Relationships between prime sponsors and the employ- 
ment service have, from the outset, been very sensitive. In 
-this survey, most" of the CETA administrators and the 
employment service officials characterized their relation- 
ships as basically "good" or "fair/^ reflecting a gradual ac- 
commodation. • \ ' > 

Reaching the Target Groups, ' 

The, reauthorization act succeeded in accomplishing the 
overriding but elusive objective of CETA— to serve only 
those who experience the greatest difficulties in getting and 



2. Title I, comprehensive manpower programs, was redesignated Title IIB in 1978. 

0 
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keeping jobs. By l^SO, low-income persons were 92 percent 
of new PSE enrollees (17 points above the 1978 levefy&nd 95 
percent of those entering Title IIB training programs (22 
points above the 1978 level). In additton, larger proportions 
of welfare recipients, members of minority groups; and per- 
sons with less than a high school education had entered 
CETA programs. Youth* were particularly prominent in 
CETA. In 1980, 60 perceftt of all CETA enrollees were under ' 
22 years of age and 40 percent of all CETA appropriations 
were for youth programs. ~ 

The reauthorization achieved its targeting objective by 
direct and indirect means — directly, by using a finer eligibili- 
ty mesh to screen applicants, for the PSE program, and in- 
directly^ by lowering the level of PSE wages, thus discourag- 
ing applications from those more able to "make it" in thd^ 
job market. 

JWlost CETA administrators considered the tightened 
"eligibility requirements the* most effective of the new provi- 
sions in targeting the PSE program. To ensure that only per- 
sons meeting the new criteria are enrolled, a rigorous 
eligibility determination and verification process was 
prescribed, and prime sponsors were held financially liable 
for ineligible enrollments. 

The eligibility and wage requirements were not the only 
factors that shaped the characteristics profile of PSE par- 
ticipants. Perceptions of prime sponsors as to the purposes 
of PSE and their recruitment techniques also played some 
rdle. Where the reqruitment sources^were client oriented, 
such as welfare -agencies and community based organiza- 
tions, larger percentages of disadvantaged persons were 
enrolled. 

** The framers of the reauthorization act envisioned a two- 
part PSE program: Title IID for the structurally unemployed 
and Title VI for victims of cj^lical unemployment:. However, 
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the differences in the eligibility criteria of the two titles were 
minimal and tended to obscure rather than sharpen the dif- 
ferences between the programs, in the post-reauthorization 
period, the clientele in Title IID and yi were almost in- 
distinguishable. The coalescing' of participant characteristics 
suggest that the two programs were serving essentially the 
same clientele and that the justification for separate pro- 
grams was dubious. : * 

Conducting t Needs Assessment r 
and Training 

Congress recognised that the effect of the tighter eligibility 
and wage provisions of the reauthorization act would be to 
enroll persons with fewer labor market capabilities and 
greater needs for employability development. To provide 
this support, two new requirements were prescribed: 

•^Individual employability development plans (EDPs) to 
assess the needs of enrollees, evaluate their labor market 
prospects, and make appropriate referrals to services 
and programs. 

4 • A specific, training component as a supplement to PSE 
jobs.' \ 

9 

The study found that*all prime sponsors were preparing 
EDPsi not only for Title H enrollees as mandated but also 
for most Title VI participants. However, the sponsors' 
perceptions of the utility of the EDPs were mixed. Some 
were complying pro forma but were 'skeptical of the 
usefulness of EDPs for all enrollees. On balance, however, 
they felt that the requirement served to emphasize the need 
for b,etter participant assessment. 

«**Although prime sponsors had always been free to use their 
PSE funds for training or'other CETA activities, very few 
had done so. Prior to the reauthorization, only 1' percent of 
PSE expenditures was used to train Title II or VI eftrollees. 
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Following the 1978 amendments, all sponsors in the survey 
provided some form of PSE training. In 1980, more than 30 
percent of PSE enrollees were receiving training in occupa- 
tional skills, job search techniques, orientation to the labor 
market, or other forms of preparation for employment. 

In their haste to comply with the expenditure re-; 
quirements, many sponsors had not had time to develop and 
test training arrangements. Moreover, the efforts to mesh 
training with PSE jobs ran into resistance from .participants 
who resented the interruption of their work and reduced* 
earnings, from employing agencies whose work schedules 
were disrupted, and from training agencies who complained 
about v lack of motivation and reluctance of PSE enrollees to 
participate in training. To avoid these, problems, some spon- 
sors chose the .expedient of providing general work orienta- 
tion or job search courses at the beginning or end of the 
employment period. * # N 

Despite the operational difficulties, the consensus of the 
CETA administrators was that tjie training .helped par- 
ticipants to obtain and retain regular jobs, benefited PSE 
employers by' improving job performance, and servedjire 
community By upgrading the skills of the hard-core 
unemployed. The placement data suggest that sponsors who 
emphasize training have higher placement fates for their 
Title IID enrollees than th^p^Jio'do not.' 

Providing x Wages, Jobs, and Services • \ . 

The wage provisions of the reauthorization act were aimeji 
at two of the most'intractable problems of the PSE program: * 
the failure to enroll adequate proportions of persons* who 
were, most in need, and the use of PSE to supplant rather 
;than supplement* existing positions. t *\ * - 

Congress expected that the ^restrictive wage provisions, 
would discourage the more qualified persons from com- 

39 
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peting for PSE jobs and that prime sponsors, faced With 
lesser skilled enrollees, would not be as inclined~to use them 
in place of regula^workers. These expectations were, in large 
part, realized. 

The new provisions affected all aspects of PSE wage ar- 
rangements: 

• The permissible national average wage level to be paid 
from CETA funds was lowered from $7,800 to. $7,200 
per year. 

• The $10,000 maximum wage was retained except for 
high wage areas where it could be as- high as $12,000. 

• The authority of prime sponsors to supplement PSE 
. wages' with local funds was prohibited for Title IID par- 

jm ticipants and limited for Title VI enrollees. 

VThree strategies were used to accommodate PSE positions 
to the new requirements: some high- wage jobs*were discon- 
tinued, some restructured, and in many instances, nfew low- 
wage jobs were created. By October 1980, about 40 percent 
of the sample areas indicated that more than half of their 
PSE jobs were new or restructured. Restructuring frequently 
was only cosmetic. Jobs were designated as trainees or aides, 
and little changed but salary and title. * ^ 

* The effect was to recluce the*proportion 6f jobs requiring" 
specialized skills jn favor of jobs with more limited re- 
quirements. Professional, technical, and administrative jobs A 
dropped from 20 percent of total PSE in 1978 to 14 percent 
in the last half of fiscari979r Th^share for craft jobs' also 
declined. Offsetting increases occurred in. the shares^for 
clerical workers, laborers, and service workers. 

Although the 1978 wage amendments succeeded in ac- 
complishing their major objectives, they did exact a^ice. In 
half of the study areas, local officials said that the4cinds of 
jobs createcLto conform to lower PSE wage requirements did 
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not provide services as -useful to their communities as tho^e- 
previbusly supplied. Further, respondents in 39 .percent of 
the areas reported 'that' the new low-wage jobs often did not 
provide the participants with the kinds of job experience that # 
w.ould improve" their employabiiity. v 

The extent to which PSE services are continued after • 
federal funding is withdrawn provides some indication of the 
usefulness of PSE services to the community. In over half of 
the areas where PSE enrollment had declined by more than 
20 percent, some services were'continued with local funding. • 
In those instances, most PSE -workers were absorbed into the 

regular workforce.* * / " 

* * « 

^The dissatisfaction of prime sponsors with the average 
wage jg-pvisions of the reauthorization act was reflected in a 
nuiriber of legislative proposals, in the waning days of the 
96th Congress, the base for the national average -wage was . 
raised to $8,000 i^om^$7,200. Singe the new wage base was 
tied to 1979 and subjec'htg annual wage adjustments, the ef- 
fective national average for 1981 was $9,190. 

Assessing Organized Labor's > 
RoleiirCET% ■ . <*. Jr 

Organized labor's participafton in CETA was motivated 
by two considerations: protecting the employment standards 
of unipn members and helping to improve the effectiveness,' 
of CETA's employment and training programs: 

> Opportunities for organized labor to influence CfeTAPpro- 
grams were available through membership on prime sponsor ' 
planning councils, formal review of the sponsors' plans, and 
informal access to CETA, administrators. Organized labor 
was represented oh all but one of the.planning councils in ttye 
Survey and constituted, oij the average, 8 percent of council 
membership. In 13 of the 28 survey areas, prime sponsors / 
received substantive cdmmerits on their plans tiom lablor 
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representatives. Unions expressed considerable "a|$latisfac-" 
tion with their limited role in the early development of prime 
sponsors* plans and with'the lack of adequate time to review * 
the voluminous documents. In some areas, they pressed for 
increased representation on the councils. 

Union representatives sought to affect CETA activities by 
preventing ^ome practjges and encouraging others. They ob- 
jected to: , i * ? ■ • : ^ 

• The ^substitution of PSE participants for Regular 
employees. % f • ' 

• Training in occupations in which there, were surplus 
workers.^ " • [ •_ _ ; * 

• •Establishing PSE positions that paid less than/ the 
prevailing rates. 

Unions expressed interest in enhancing training. ,and 
employinent^o^rams in several ways. They proposed that 
prime sponsofs: / . / 

. • Tie CETA draining to apprenticeship programs. 
' • Make greater use-of other training institutions. - 

• Give civif|ervice preference to PSE employees in filling' 
vacancies tor. regular public sector jobs. - • 

• Increase tfoir efforts to hire PSE participants at the end 
of their 18 [months tenure in PSE. € . 

Although organized labor played a.s?gnificarit role in some; 
^instances* its Jhvolvenient was very limited in a majority of 
the areas— either by its own choice or because its influence in" 
, the % community was weak and its yietos disregarded . 

Following the passage of the> .fSauthorization^act, col- 
lective bargaining agreements dealing with PSE issues were 
6 modified in one quarter of the areas where contract's were in 
effect. .Most of thepodifications were the -result of the act's 
*~ new wage provisions and involved the establishment of new 
1 ^positions and the protection of the existing »Wage structure. , 

' * ^ . '■ - . . . * ■ 
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Promoting Unsubsidized Employmen f 

The placement of participants m suitable unsubsidized 
employment has long been a major go^l of employment and* 
training programs. The objective was reaffirmed in th^ 
original CETA legislation which declared that the purpt 
the programs was to assure "that training and- other services 
lead to maximum employment opportunities and enhance 
self-sufficiency," The reauthorization act of 1978 enlarged 
the objective to include increasing "earned income," Thus 
the aim became not merel*a job but stable employment and 
. increased compensation, .< 

hi assessing the effects of the reauthorization act on job 
placement, th&survey noted countervailing forces.^he new 
PSE trailing provisions arid the improved assessment pro- 
cess were viewed as enhancing employability. On the other 
hand, the stricter eligibility requirements and the lowered 
wage le\gls have tended to enroll persons with fewer 
qualifications with which to compete in fhe job market, 

National office emphasis on placement Twas scarcely 
greater than in the past. Indeed, E>OL regulations appear to, 
be weaker since they no Jonger require specific transition 
goals, and grant instructions dealing with placements are on- 
ly slightly more specific. The act requires the Secretary' of 
Labbr for the first time to establish performance standards, 
including placement goals. However, these are in the 
development • stage and havfe been introduced only ex- 
perimentally. Locally;'there were few major changes"in*the 
organization or procedures for the transition .of enrollees 
that ire directly attributable tq the reauthorization act, * 

Despite the intent of the reauthorization act, job entry 
rates wen§ lower in 1980 than 1978, Respondents attributed 
the change to softer labor market conditions and. less- 
marketable enrollees. However, sponsors who adopted ag- 
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gressive management practices directed at improving transi- 
tion generally had higher job entry rates. 3 
* v • m _ 
Since^he inception of CETA, more than one-thir^i of the 

enrollees wfyo terminated werereported b£spohsc>rs as enter- 
ing employment immediately after leaving the program. Job 
entry rates were higher for Title IIB/C enrollees (Tjtle I in 
1973) than for those in the PSE programs (Titles IID and 
VI). Longitudinal studies 4 found \imprpved labor market 
status and higher earnings for PSE participants oyer subse- 
quent months (spme of which would h^ve occurred without 
program participation). When efforts to isolate program im- 
pact, were made, it was found that earnings of enrollees were 
positively affected *by their. CETA experience when* com- 
pared with earnings of a matched group of non-CETA in- 
dividuals. The greatest gains were made by those with poor , 
employment records and low earnings prior to entry* On the 
average,- persons who had* high earnings before entering 

CETA earned less after leaving the programs. 

» « 

A Policy Agenda 

From the beginning, CETA has^had to deal with a number 
of basic policy questions.. Some nave been addressed by the 
reauthorization amendments, and the elimination of PSE 
has responded to other issues. But major knotty questions 
remain. The nine issues listed below pose questions— not yet 
fully resolved by legislation or experience— about the fun- 
damental purposes gnd practices of CETA. , - 



3. It should noted that the BSSR survey was conductedin late 1980, before the new Ad- 
ministration had begun to phase out PSE^and had launched a drive to place laid off CETA 
enrollees in unsubsid&ed jobs, . , 

4. Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Stfryey (CJLMS) administered by the Bureau oflhe 
Census and Westat, Inc., supported by the Office of Program Evaluation, Employment 
*and Training Administration, DOL. > * * 
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What are the limits of CETA? CETA has been an 
employment ancLtraining workhorse,, driven in many 
directions .at once: It was expected to: serve the struc- 
turally unemployed, create public sector jobs for the 
cyclically unemployed, provide essential community ser- 
vices, relieve the fiscal problems of hard pressed 
localities, %ild give special consideration to a host of 
target groups. At issue is whether CETA can be used as 
& program for all seasons. The phaseout of the PSE pro- 
grams has, in part, reined in the reach of the system. • 
Can the program continue to pursue , multi- 
ple— sometimes" contradictory— goals? The problem 
which direction to take is compounded by^ETA's 
liberal/sprinkling of goals. Since some^r^competitive 
or coinradictory, the pursuit of one nikypreclude the at- 
tainment of another. For examphC CETA sets a 'high 
priority on placements, but liprfts enrollment to persons 
most difficult to place. CETA also expected PSE to pro- 
vide essential commwrtty services, but prohibited' the 
payment of wage levels necessary for the performance 
of these tasks Jm short, CETA embraces a wide spep- 
trum of najional^ goals but has neither harmonized nor 
set priorities among them. 

.How cap local needs and natibnal policies be macle mQre 
conlp&ible? One 'of the underlying premises o'f the 
decentralized block grant concept is that local program 
practices are congruent with national policies. There are 
in fact significant divergencies. CETA is a meld of local, 
state, and federal aspirations implemented by an army* 
of federal, state, andJocal institutions. Each partner in 
the triad is motivated by its own interests and attempts 
to shape the program to those ends. The recentralization 
of CETA that began immediately after the impleftienta- 
tion of the legislation had its xoots m the effort to make 
local practices, particularly PSE practices, conform to 
federal objectives. Without PSE, the divergence* be- 
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tween national and local interests may be mitigated. 
Is CETA a social or an economic program? After seven 
years there was still no, clear perception as to whether 
CETA was < to serve social or economic purposes, or 
both. As inheritor of the manpower programs of the six- # 
ties, CETA was concerned with the labor market prob- 
lems of the disadvantaged and had a distinctly social 
orientation. The addition of Title VI and its subsequent 
expansion as a part of the 1977 economic ' stimulus 
package gave CETA a countercyclical cast. However, 
even though the job creation function of PSE remained 
unchanged, the continuous amendments to tighten 
eligibility underscored the perception of CETA as a 
social program. Th{i§, although bojrn out of economic 
concerns; PSE was reared as a social program. With the 
elimination of PSE, the program composition of CETA 
reverts to its original configuration. < > 
Can the countercyclical trigger be made to work? The 
effectiveness of PSE as a -countercyclical instrument 
depended, in part, upon the extent to which it could be 
fene luned to expand and bpntract in tandem with 
unemployment rates. The 1978 amendments authorized 
a 1 'trigged' ta accomplish this conjunction, but if was 
not employed. Earlier studies indicate* that although 
rapid expansion was possible, it exacted a toll in pro- 
gram abuses. In any event, the historical experience of 
PSE does not reveal that -PSE enrollment levels match , 
.changes in the unemployment rate. 
Whom should CETA programs serve? How fine should 
the screening. mesh be? With limited resources, should 
all but the most seriously disadvantaged be screened 
out? Or should there be enough flexibility to permit 
CETA .to address the problems of the less disadvantaged 
who face structural "difficulties such as job ob- 
solescence, plant closings, and the need to relocate from^ 
chrtfnicafry depressed areas? * „ 
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• Can CETA be used jnore effectively for economic 
development? Although no longer a national counter- 
cyclical program, CETA has considerable potential as 
an instrument to promote local economic development. 
It Could, by developing appropriate training programs, 
alleviate skill shortages, develop pools of trained 
workers that will attract industry, and help meet the 
needs of a changing economy. 

• What kind of block grants? Closely related to the issues 
discussed above is the question of whether it is more ef- 
fective and efficient to deliver employment and training 
programs through the present federal-local block grant 
system, or whether 'the state should be the primary reci- 
6 pienf and administrator of block grants for CETA pro- 

. grams and perhaps for the employment service and 
vocational education systems as well. The issue* was ad- 
dressed in 1973 when the legislation was enacted. It has 
resurfaced a$ part of tfie present Administration's com- 

• mitment lo the strategy of state block grants. 

• Is CETA the answer?. Finally, there remains the fun- 
damental question' of whether federal funds are best 

. usea to .support "repair shop" programs such as 
CETA — directed to those who have not been served 
adequately by the traditional institutions— or to 
rehabilitate and reform the basic institutions that are 
charged with development of human capital.' ■ . . 
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2 Management of 
CETA Programs 

r< ■ 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
\^973 $et out to improve the effectiveness of the employment 
an9" training programs that had evolved over a 12-yeaf 
-period^ CETA proposed to accomplish , this by shifting 
management responsibility frorn^ federal to state and local 
officials and by replacing the numerous categorical pro- 
grams with a block grant that would permit local officials to 
select* the blend of * programs o most suitable for ' the 
unemployed population and labor market setting of their 
. area?. This decentralized and decategorized design, it^was ex- 
pected*, would eliminate duplication, make the system more 
responsive to local needs,* provide for grass roots participa- 
tion, and improve the administration of the programs. 

The *CETA reforni was directed more \o improving .the 
^systems for, deli vering employment and training programs 
for the unemployed|han to their substarifcef. Prior to CETA, 
manpower programs generally were administered by the 
federal establishment* dealing directly with, state gnd local 
public and private organizations f Training programs were 
administered largely through state employment security and 
vocational education agenqies, while ^ork experience and 
other special progrSmS/were contracted directly with loc$l 
.public or private nonprofit agencies. The rfole of elected of- 
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ficials was minimal except for summer youth programs, m 
major cities: 

The direct line from l6,cal organizations to the federal 
establishment was cut. State and local officials were 
designated as 4 4 prime sponsors" and made responsible for^ 
the planning, management, and oversight crTemploymerif 
and training programs in their jurisdictions. They, in turn, 
were to contract with public or private agencies far specific 
services. 

' The administration of the employment and graining pro- 
grams that was to be facilitated under CETA has become in- 
creasingly complex. Program additions, modifications and 
uncertainties have kept administration in a state of flux. No 
sooner had CETA been fenacted, than it became the vehicle 
for new .categorical programs, such as the public service 
employment (PSE) programs and a variety of youth pro- 
grams. These additions and accompanying regulations have 
tended to iimit local management flexibility. 

rjylore^ver, prime sponsors faced with thfe task of building 
the institutional framework to manage the employment and 
training system were beset by a host of problems: constant 
,rfeed for staff training, control and coordination of subcon- 
tractors, balancing of different local interests, and frequent 
revisions of procedures. Overlaying— indeed overshadow- 
ing—these difficulties were problems stemming from federal 
actions or inactions: fluctuation in funding levels, delays in 
appropriations, changes in allocation of funds, and shifts in 
policies and emphases which'left prime sponsors without a 
clear sense of direction/ The administration of CETA waSj 
also affected by other federal laws dealing with such matters 
as veterans* preference, equal employment opportunity, and 
federal auditing procedures. 

The reauthorization act of 1978 was the most far-reaching 
effort to redesign the CETA system.. Enacted to protect the 
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integrity of CETA and to achieve greater conformity of local * 
programs with national purposes, the 1978 amendments add- 
ed considerably to the burdens of program managers already 
sorely pressed. * 

This chapter reviews the experiences of prime sponsors 
during the 18 months after the implementation of the - 
reauthorization adt, with particular reference to the effect of * 
the, amendments on planning,' staffing, Monitoring, and ~ 
other administrative aspects. The chapter is also concerned 
.with the implications of the additional provisions for the 
original decentralization thrust of CETA;* it examines the 
degree to which local decision making is constrained by 
detailed statutory mandates and departmental regulations. ; 

Effect of Reauthorization Act 
on Administrative Controls ? 

Measures to Improve Compliance * ~ 

The CETA reauthorization act affected local administfa- • 
tion of CETA in a number of ways. Provisions relating to 
• eligibility, wages, tenure of participants, private sector in- ^ 
itiatives, youth projects, and other ^programmatic, changes 0 ^ 
affected overall management ^directly. Other changes & 
related to planning, " reporting,; administrative ; costs, - 
; monitoring, and liability had a* mprQ djrept* effect. This sed- 
tiofffocuses on effprts to prevent Vograro ab'uses'by tougher * y 
compliance measures and the fconsequetf£^jbf tfiese efforts. V 
The basic finding' is that the strict mohi'tolMg and auditing" \ 
provisions of the act helped to protect the integrity x>f the 
program, but the costs', in terms of administrative burdens* ' * 
and frustration of locfcl officials, were considerable. 

The emphasis on compliance activities evident throughout 
the reauthorization act reflected a widespread feeling in Con- 
' gress and in the Administration that CETA was not*being 
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managed stringently "enough. To deal with this, the Depart- 
ment of Labor proposed changes that would permit the 
Secretary of Labor to impose sanctions' on CETA subcon- 
tractors as . well as on -sponsors. 1 

The House and Senate, however, went much further. 
Aroused 'by allegations . of improper expenditures, , use of 
CETA enrollees to supplant rather than supplement regular 
public service workers, and other abuses", Congress 
strengthened the compliance provisions of the act. 2 As final- 
ly enacted, the amendments defined more specifically the 
kinds of abuses that are prohibited, made explicit the en- 
forcement authority of the Ddfc, added ne\^powers fhat 
reinforced the Department's ability to control the system, 
and defined liability more clearly than in the earlier legisla- 
tion. ' 

The original legislation prohibited discrimination, use of 
CETA funds for political activities or for religibus facilities, 
substitution of CSTA participants for regular employees, 
and improper use of funds. The reauthorization act added 
many more proscriptions— against nepotism, conflict of in- 
terest, fees for placing CETA enrollees, kickbacks, in- 
auditabje records, and use of CETA funds for unionization 
or anti-unionization activities. Criminal provisions in the 
original act were Extended to include obstruction of in- 
vestigations and knowingly hiring an ineligible participant as 
well as embezzlement and improper inducement (Chart 2). 

. The act armed the Department with more effective means 
of preventing the friisiise of funds or other irregularities and 
responded more forcefully in t seeking/tbrrective action or 

1. Sec statement of Ernest G. Green, Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee oxi Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives, August 17, 1978, p. 746. 

2. U.S. Congress, House Committee on Education and Labor, Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act Amendments of 1978, H.R. Jlept. 95-1124, May 10, 1978, p. 13; 
U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Human Resources, Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act Amendments of~1978, S. Rept., 95-891, May 15, 1978, p. 42. 
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repayment. 3 The original act called for internal ad- 
ministrative controls, auditing, and accounting procedures 
x and authorized the Secretary of Labor to withhold funds 
unless he could be assured that they would be used effective-^, 
ly. The 1978 amendments give the DOL new powers to sub- " 
poena records and witnesses for hearings and to recQver 
funds directly from subcontractors as weH as from prime 
sponsors. One of the controversial features is authorization 
to order repayment of misspent funds from sources other 
than CETA. The DOL must conduct timely audits and 
report to Congress annually on results. In addition to the in- 
vestigative provisions of CETA, the Inspector Generals Act 
of 1978 required the establishment of an independent Office 
of Inspector General to strengthen the Department's com- 
pliance authority. 4 

Prime sponsors, for their part, were required to establish 
independent monitoring units (IMUs) to ensure^ compliance 
with CETA. They were obliged also to have an acceptable 
and proven method of determining and verifying the 
eligibility of participants. * 

Prime sponsors'as well as subcontractors are held respon- 
sible for enrolling persons who were not eligible for CETA 
programs. Prior to the reauthorization act, CETA was not * 
clear as to how liability was to be assigned. To facilitate the 
rapid buildup of Title VI PSE enrollments in 1977 and 1978, 
prime sponsors were urged to use the employment service to 
recruit enrollees and determine .their eligibility. Where such 
arrangements were made, neither the Job Service nor the 
prime sponsor was liable for costs resulting from ineligible 
enrollments. The reauthorization act closed this loophole.. 



3. Ilona Rashkow, "Dealings with Fraud and Abuse Under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act," Congressional Research Service, February 1981 (unpublished). 

4. Prior to the establishment of the Office of Inspector General in October 1978, the Office 
of Special Investigations was responsible for the Department's ^auditing and investigative 
programs. 




Chart 2 

Provisions Relating to Administrative Controls, Monitoring, and Liability for Noncompliance 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 and Amendments of 1978 



Reauthorization of CETA 
(1978 Amendments) 



Records, audits 1. The Secretary shall establish standards and procedures to 
assure against program abuses <Sec. 123(g)). Prime sponsor 
plans must include specific management and accounting pro- 
cedures to assure adequate supervision and monitoring (Sec. 
104(c) (2) and Sec. 103(a) (4)). Prime sponsors must keep ap- 
, propriate records and make them available for review by the 

Department of Labor (Sec. 133(a)). The Secretary must make 
, * an annual report-to.Congress on theldelays in making audits 
1 and personnel required\o complete audits in a timely fashion 
(Sec. 133(b)). ! - 

Monitoring 2. Prime sponsors and subrecipients must establish independent 

monitoring units. The Secretary shall annually assess the ef f ec- 
. tiveness of the units established (Sec. 12l(q)). 

Eligibility 3. Prime sponsors must have a recognizable and proven method 

verification of verifying eligibility of all participants (Sec. 104(c) (3)). , 

Office of 4. The Secretary shall establish an Office of Management 

Management Assistance to provide help to prime sponsors who' request it or 

Assistance who are identified, based on complaints or audits, as not being 

in compliance with respect to some features of the Act (Sec. 

135). 

m 



Original CETA (1973 Act 
as amended through 1976) 



1. The prime sponsor must maintain- records and^ 
make them available for auditing (Sec. 713). The^ 
Secretary shall not provide financial assistance 
unless the program has adequate administrative, 
controls and accounting procedures (Sec. 703(12) 
and (14)). The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions to assure adequate interna] administrative 
controls and accounting procedures for public 
service^employment programs (Sec/ 208(d)). 
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Definition 
of abuses 



\ 



Liability provisions 
and sanctions 



5. Defines abuses as nepotism, conflict of interest, charging fees 5. 
*to participants, excessive legal fees, improper commingling of 
funds, failure to keep auditable records, kickbacks, political 
patronage; violation of child labor laws, use of funds for 
religious, antireligious, unionization, anti-unionization, 
political activities! and lobbying (Sec. 123(g) and (j),*Sec. » 
121(n), and Sec. 131); substitution of CETA for regular 
government or private organization funds (Sec. 121(e) and (g), 
and 122(c) and (e));.discrimination (Sec. 121(a), and Sec. I32)T* 
Embezzlement, improper inducement, knowingly hiring an in- 

* c -eligible person, or obstructing an Investigation (Sec. 3). 

• •> ^ 

The Secretary shall have the authority. to revoke a prime spon- 6. 
sor's plan and terminate financial assistance, after a hearing, if * % 
the prime sponsor fails to carry out provisions of the Act (Sec. 
106(c)). He has authority to require attendance of; witnesses 
(Sec. 133(a) (3)). The Secretary may order.repayment of miss- 
pent funds and take action if necessary against subcontractors 
(Sec. 106(d) (1) and Sec. 106(8)). He may require repayment of • 
misspent funds from sources other than CETA funds (Sec. 
106(d), (2)). He may take appropriate action in V cases of 
discrimination (Sec. 1 06(0). Criminal penalties apply for theft, 
embezzlement, improper inducement; for knowingly hiring an 
ineligible individual, or obstructing an investigation (Sec. 3).; 

Prime sponsors are liable for the eligibility of those enrolled; 
they may delegate responsibility for determining eligibility 
under reasonable safeguards including provision for reim- 
bursement of costs incurred because of erroneous determina- 
tions made with insufficient care (Sec. 123(i)). ' _ 



Defines abuses as discrimination, use of funds 
for < political activities, relig'ious facilities, 
displacement of employed workers (Sec. 703, 
710, 712; 205, 208). Also embezzlement and im- 
proper inducement (Sec. 711). 



The Secretary shall, after hearing?, suspend 
payments under a plan or portions of a plan if he 
finds it is not in compliance with the Act (Sec. 
108). Specifies criminal penalties for embezzle- 
ment and improper inducement (Sec.\711). 
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# 

Prime sponsors are responsible. Moreover — and this may 
have a greater deterring effect — criminal penalties apply fqr, 
persons who knowingly hire ineligible persons under the act. 
Prime sponsors may delegate determination provided there ♦ 
*are reasonable safeguards including provision for reimburse- 
ment of costs incurred because of "erroneous determina-* 
fions made with insufficient care." ' 

Department of Labor Responses 

The DOL developed several strategies tQ tighten its ad- 
ministration of CETA, It strengthened monitoring re- 
quirements, prescribed a rigorous eligibility determination 
and verification procedure, and spelled out liability provi- 
sions. In addition ta establishing the Office of Inspector 
General to give -more direction to the auditing and in- 
vestigative actions, it -set up an Office t)f Management 
Assistance to help sponsors resolve management difficulties 
before they became compliance problems. 

However, a. 1980 report, Qf the.General Accounting Office ^ 
ihdicated? s that the DOL fell short, of its goal* of auditing, 
biennially! all Organizations receiving CETA funds. The 
report also found that some audits that were performed did 
not conform to acceptable standards. 5 The Department 
responded by^acidinfc more auditors and improving the quali- 
ty of its investigations. In addition to DOL auditors, the Of- 
fice of Inspector General uses CPA firms and state and Jocal 
government audit agencies. Despite these efforts, the 

5. General Accounting Office, More and Better Audits Needed of CETA Grant Recipients, 
FGMSD-&M (Washington: General Accounting Office, November 6, 19$0); U.S. Con- 
gress, House Committee on Government Operations, Department of Labor's Administra- 
tion of the CQmpreheasive- Employment and Training Act, 10th Report of the Committee 
on Government Operations, 96th Congress, H.R. Rept. 96-657, November 20, 1979, and 
High-Level Emphasis on Accountability Needed in CETA, 24th Report by the Committee 
.QJkGavernmentOpcTations, 96th Congress, H.R.Hept. 96-1426, September 1980; and U.S. 
Congress, House, CETA 's Vulnerability to Fraud and^ouse, Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the dommittee on Government Operations, 9&th Congress, May-July 1980. 
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number of DOL audits lagged. In the fiscal year ending 
September 1980, 113 audit reports of state and local CETA 
programs were conducted compared with 125 in fiscal year 
1979 and 179 in 1978. To carry out a complete 2-yfear 
auditing cycle, the number of audits per yearwould have to 
be doubled. 6 

In the latest report period (October 1980-March 1981) 
auditors took exception to $80 million of $2.8 billion in 
grants audited. Exceptions include costs which were quesr 
, tioned because of insufficient documentation as well as costs 
recommendede^for disallowance. The Inspector General 
found that the enrollment of ineligible participants was the 
most prevalent problem area followeSfrjby poor financial 
management systems and inadequate ^ Monitoring of 
subgrantees. 7 • 4 

The emphasis on auditing and the manner in which audits 
were conducted aroused strong reactions among prime spon- 
sors and subgrantees.. Public interest groups representing 
sponsors point out that it is exceedingly difficult to comply 
with the regulations that are constantly being revised, par- 
ticularly when therfc^are differences among Department 
spokesmen in interpreting rules! Sponsors also complain that 
the auditors are often inexperienced* and unfamiliar wifh the 
practical problems of documenting all transactions and with 
the regulations that were in effect prior to the period in 
which the audits were piade. 

The audit rules have been criticized for their rigidity and 
their failure to distinguish adequately between unintentional 
errors and deliberate fraudulent activities. Many sponsors 

6. U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Inspector General Semiannual Report of the 
Inspector qineral, October 1979-March 1980 and April'ISAO-September 1980; U.S. 

, Departmeitt/of Labor and U.S.. Department of Health and Human Resources, Employment 
and Training Report of the President, 1980 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
* "1980)^.201. ^ .* * r 

7. Semiannual Report of the Inspector General, October 1980-March 1981, pp. 2-3. 

.© . 
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also believe that the procedures for resolving audit excep- 
tions unfairly place the burden &f proof on the sponsor. 
Finally, they point out that most social programs accept a 
small error rate, while .CETA, which relies heavily on small 
community based organizations and training institutions 
that have limited accounting and managerial resources, is ex- 
pected to be virtually error free. Department of Labor grant 
officers have some flexibility in dealing with small disallow- 
ed costs where good/aith is demonstrated and a plan of ac- 
tion is agreed on. Nevertheless, some CETA contractors and 
PSE employers felt seriously threatened and declined to ac- 
cept responsibility for the v CETA programs in fiscal 1981. 8 

For their part, Jfederal officials maintain that the steps in- 
volved in the total investigation and recovery process are too 
time-consuming and cumbersome. Issuing a report, 
negotiating questioned costs, conducting hearings, resolving 
appeals, and obtaining repayment can tike years. 9 

Independent Monitoring Units (IMUs)> 

' The reauthorization act strengthened— and&) some extent 
structured— cthe prime sponsor monitoring function. Depart- 
ment regulations had always required periodic monitomig of 
program activities and management practices through on- 
site visits and examination of program data. But under the 
reauthorization act*the regulations are much more prescrip- 
tive and there is a much greater emphasis on monitoring. The 



8l Karen R. Eastman, "Local Liability and CETA ... Is the Price Toe? High?" County 
Employment Reporter, December 1980, p. 3; U.S.Conference of Mayors, Office of Urban 
Employment and Education^ The CETA Audit Dilemma, November 1980. The four 
jurisdictions which withdrew from PSE are: Kennebec County, Maine; Johnson/Leaven- 
worth Consortium, Kansas; Berrien County^Michigan; and San Jose, California. Some 
smaller jurisdictions have also withdrawn aerogram agents or subcontractors. For exam- 
ple 19 counties in the North Carolina balance-of-state have declined to operate Title HD 
programs because of tighter eligibility wage restrictions, and training requirements. ' 
9. See also Oeneraf\A?ccounting Office, More Effective Action is Needed on Auditors* 
Findings—Millions Can be Collected or Saved, FGMSD-79-3, October 1978. 
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established IMUs. Several accomplished this by reassigning 
existing personnel, but most added new staff. Of 20' local, 
areas for which comparable figures are available, 14 increas- 
ed their monitoring and evaluation staff between 1978 and 
1980, 4 reported no change, and 2 registered declines. In ad- 
dition to prescribing IMUs at the prime sponsor level, 
^regulations' require tfrat subrecipients of CETA funds also 
have appropriate monitoring arrangements. However, only 2 
of the 28 sponsors insisted that their subjurisdictions have 
suc^ units. * . , ' ' 

Independence of IMUs. The independence of IMUs has 
been questioned from. their inception. The degree of in- 
dependence is influenced by several factors including its 
organizational locus and its access to a level of authority 
high enough to obtain necessary information and to ensure 
followup actions. In 25 of 28*sprvey areas, IMUs reported 
directly to the CETA direct^; in 2 of the remaining 3 ar?as, 
the IMU ^reported to an official in $ higher administrative 
level. . 

The degree of independence is often related to* manage- 
ment style. Eighteen of the 28 areas reported "completely" 
independent units, 8, "partially" independent, while 2 in-* 
dicated little or no independence. However, field researchers 
found shades of differences in the degree of freedom in both 
the ^completely" and <( ' 'partially* 1 independent classes^ 
Those classified as "completely" independent were likely to 
l|aye discretion' in selecting the areas of investigation, the 
methods to be used, and in the preparation of reports. The 
administrators in such areas tended to reinforce the IMU's 




sponsors , in the study sample had 
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independence ^nd use the units as an aid to. management. 
There were, however, variations in the extent to which the 
CETA administrators used the IMU reports to identify and 
address problem situations. Variations were found also 
among IMUs classified as" "partially'' independent. Some 
were free to select areas to investigate; others were restricted. 
Differences were also reported in the*amount of interference 
irTthe-pi£paration of reports and recommendations. 

In one of the two units classified as having "little oriiain- 
dependence," the sponsor complied wifh the formal re- 
quirements by assigning a PSE enroHee to the monitoring 
position. His role was undefined and most of the monitoring 
was carried out routinely by the CETA administrator's 
regular staff. '\ 

. These findings suggest that the formal classification of 
IMUs may not fully characterize their status. While most 
were described as fully or partially independent, there were 
in fact informal controls over the Subjects selected for 
review, -procedures for presenting .the results of investiga- 
tions, and follow-through onjecommendations. 

Scope of monitoring. It is clear that the effects of the 
reauthorization #ct were to intensify program supervision, 
extend the scope of monitoring, improve record keeping and 
in^general engender a greater sense of responsibility. 
Although nearly all of the sponsors in the sample reported 
some monitoring in the pre-reauthorization periocC the ef- 
fect of the amendments was to systematize and increase the 
Wope of monitoring of both' program performance and 
adherence to legal requirements. ■ 

. Monitoring is done variously through on-site visits, inter- 
views with participants, supervisors, and employers, as well 
as through review of records and reports. At the time of the 
survey injpctober 1980, the major activities of IMUs were 
eligibility verification and monitoring contracts. 
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f \ Eligibility is verified by a detailed "check of a sample of 
enrollees to confirm the unemployment history and family 
income information supplied at the time of application. 
Where feasible, this verification is documented. Contract 
monitoring is undertaken to ascertain whether contractual 
obligations are being fulfilled. IMUs reviewed accounting 
and reporting Jystems of contractors, visited work sites of 
summer youth programs, and checked on participant atten- 
* dance in jobs and training programs. 

In about one-half of the areas, IMUs were also responsible 
for reviewing the prime sponsors' administrative procedures 
including financial management, procurement, and manage- 
ment information systems. In a few cases, they also examin- 
ed program activities, such as intake and placement services. 
Several were charged with administering equal employment 
. opportunity, affirmative action, and complaint procedures. 
Only two field research associates reported that IMUs at- 
tempted to monitor maintenance-of-effort requirements, 
- which prohibit the substitution of public -service employment 
resources for local funding sources. Past studies have shown 
that PSE substitution is extremely-difficult to trace. 10 ' 

IMUs differed widely in $e areas on which they focused. 
The Cleveland IMU, staffed with people who had law and 
accounting backgrounds, directed its attention to evaluating 
eligibility determination and verification, the . management 
information system, and accounting procedures. In Cook 
County, Illinois and Middlesex County, New Jersey, IMUs 
. regularly reviewed the program performance as well as the 

10. William Mirengoff and Lester Rindler, CETA: Manpower Programs Under Local Con- 
trol (Washington: National Academy of Sciences, 1978), pp. 176-89. See also Richard P. 
^Nathan et a!.. Monitoring the Public Service, Employment Program: The. Second Round, 
Special Report No. 32, prepared by the Brookings Institution for the National Commission 
for Manpower Policy (Washington: National Commission for Manpower Policy, March 
' xi 979 )' PP- 3; 19 ; Michael Borus and Daniel Hamermesh, "Study of the Net-Employment 
Effects of Public Service Employment— Econometric Analyses,** Job Creation through 
Public Service Employment, vol. Ill, Commissioned Papers, Report no. 6 (Washington: 
National Commission for Manpower Policy, March 1978), pp. 89-150. . 
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fiscal management system of each subrecipient. In Pasco 
County, Florida, the IMU reviewed all activities of subreci- 
pients against their contracts, conducted the quarterly review 
of eligibility, checked on participant attendance at jobs and 
training, and investigated other concerns such as the use of 
youth in hazardous activities. 

The most significant increases in monitoring activity from 
1978, to 1930 were in eligibility determination and verifica- 
tion, PSE wage requirements, enrollee training, provision of 
services, and supervision of enrollees. In addition; records 
and feports and fraudulent activities received greater em- 
phasis. • . , 

Problems in IMUs. The survey conducted immediately 
after the implementation of the reauthorization act (1979) 
identified several' problems in establishing and providing 
ground rules for IMUs: finding specialists to staff the IMUs, 
defining responsibilities, developing "approaches to monitor- 
ing maintenance-of-effort*, and lack of guidance in 
distinguishing between "fraudulent" activity and non- 
compliance due to unintentional errors or misunderstand- 
ings. f , ^ 

The major problem identified in the followup survey (Oc- 
tober 1980) was confusion over the responsibilities of IMUs. 
. ©ther problems were: duplication of activities" with regular 
staff aifc with DOL auditors, lack of guidance on corrective 
actions, and lack of follow-through. About one-half of the 
areas reported insufficient or inadequately trained staff. In a 
number of areas, the regular staff resented the IMU and fail- 
ed to support its activities! Similarly, there was tension be- 
tween IMU staffs and subcontractors who viewed the IMUs 
as a threat. 

Effect of IMUs. Observers^ not agree on the effect of 
IMUs on program administration and operations. One field 
research associate concluded: 
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IMU is basically a joke. They go through motions, 
*But findings are "not taken seriously ^enough to af- 
< feet program management or design of the delivery - 
system. No 'corrective action [is taken] by the 
CETA administrator's staff to implement 
changes; . . . IMU believes it is helping insure pro- 
per regulation interpretations, but other CETA ad- 
ministrator staff find they only muddy the waters. 

A sharply different view was expressed by another 
observer who found that: 

Setting tip the IMU, ge|!ing it operational amliron- 9 
• ing out the bugs did cause administrative burdens 
and created more problems than it solved. Now, 
with a track record and an experienced serious IMU 
staff, things have changed. Many serious cases /of 
t abuse, fraud, conflict of interest, etc. Have surfaced 
^and [have] substantially [been corrected] -that sim- 
ply would have gone undetected without the IMU • 
' effort , v . and, the IMU has the Director's ear j he 
is anxious to hgatf pfLany-scandal before it$jows 
up. 




>ffbalance, most of the persons inter foewg d md most of 
the field research associates felt that IMusvfere having the 
intended, effect of strengthening program administra- 
tion—eligibility determirtation and verification, supervision 
of subcontractors, and record keeping and. documentation. 
Over one-third tyo^jl improvements in accounting and in 
allowance and wage payment systems^ However, more than 
half found less effect on the substance of training and 
employment programs. A few stated that there may be sortie 
indirect benefit from feedback to the CETA administrator 
and from making contractors more aware Of their respon- 
sibilities. In one case, the IMJJ recommended\*that some 
training contracts be reduced or not renewed. In another, 
changes were, made in youth work sites based on IMU find- 
ings^'' * ■ * 
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Among those who felt that the effect of IMUs was negligi- 
ble were several CETA administrators who reported having 
had satisfactpry monitoring systems before the reauthoriza- 
tion. In their view, the IMU contributed little to quality con- 
trol. As one PSE administrator stated: 

I am confused about their purpose. We do our own 
monitorhig. There is a lot of repetition with us, the 
■ IMU, and the regional office all hitting the service 
• . . units. I question whether the IMU can do it better. 

Several IMU? were authorized to report to elected officials 
rather than to the CETA administrator if their findings war- 
ranted it, but there is no information that this.' has actually 
occurred. / * 

In sum, the effectiveness of the IMU depends on the status 
of the IMU and willingness of the CETA officials to accept 
its findings and follow through with corrective action! This, 
in turn, depends in part on'the relationships with regular ad- 
ministrative and* operating units, and in part on the level of 
detail with which the IMU is concerned. While there are 
problems, the presence'of IMUs tends igr underscore the im- 
portance of monitoring and evaluation and contributes to 
tighter administration. Sixteen of 28 field research associates 
concluded that the independent monitoring units generated a 
greater sense of responsibility on the part of sponsors and 
subagents, 6 found that they had not improved accountabili- 
ty, #nd the remaining 6 did not express an opinion. 

Monitoring by sponsors and auditing by the DOL or other 
agencies 1 .are only part of the administrative control 
mechanism. A comprehensive compliance system includes 
other control procedures. At the local level, sponsors super- 
vise the progress of contractors through reports, financial 
management systems, and on-site visits. At the federal level, 
* intervention is possible before,, during, or after the anhual 
cycle of activity. The system has a* built-in structure of plan 
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reviews, quarterly progress reports, visits by regional office 
representatives, and performance assessment^ by federal of- 
ficials. 

The problem is not a lack of control instruments but 
rather a lack of trained staff to apply the instruments. 
Moreover, the limited available staff resources often Jhave 
-> not been fQcused on the most serious situations, 'it is also 
necessary to tackle a fundamental problem that underlies 
many of the compliance difficulties— the unending stream of 
complex and changing rules and regulations. . 

The emphasis on auditing and compliance activities, which 
* Congress deefned necessary-to assure the integrity of the 
CETA programs, added burdens at all levels of administra- 

* tion and may have stifled initiative. The intensive 
surveillance has strengthened federal oversight and made 
sponsors more cautious. As one field research associate 
notes: "Obviously, the tendency is to retrench to more of the , 

- N old-line institutions rather than to act as a free wheeling, 
creative agency addressing local needs." In other instances,- 
the time'and attention directed to efforts to keep CETA pro- 
grams in compliance with the provisions of the legislation 
'detracted from substantive program activities. This, plus the 
added administrative burd?ji, ty represents the costs of profect- 

^|jng the integrity of CETA.* ^ 

* ** * .» 

Effect of Reauthorization Act 
on the Planning System 

In a decentralized system*, planning assumes major impor- 
tance: Congress focused on this aspect of CETA and sought 
" - to change the planning system from the maze of documents 
it had become to a functioning management tool. 5 

i - 
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Federal Intent and Actions K ) * 

Congress was sensitive to the criticism that the planning 
'and grant . management processes were excessively com- 
plicated and set out to streamline them. The reauthorization 
act replaced separate plans and grant applications Jor each 
CETA title with a single, one-time master plan supplemented 
by an annual plan covering all titles. However, the relief ob- 
tained by the consolidation of plans was negated, in part, by 
the requirement for greater detail in the new planning 
documents'. * 

Specifications for the 1981 plans were changed in a 
number of ways. The detailed occupational summary, a 
listing of PSE positions to be filled, was replaced by a nar- 
rative st&tement. In addition, the separate estimates of the 
eligible population for each CETA title were consolidated in- 
to one table. The workload Savings* from these changes, 
however, were offset by the effort required to prepare, more 
refined cost estimates. A number of narrative items, both in 
the master and annual plans, that were revised to make them 
more useful for review purposes may also have increased 
workload. And there is still excessive and repetitious detail in 

the plans and subplans. <; 

. . 

The evidence suggests that, on the whole, the consolida- 
tion of plans under the reauthorization has had little effect 
on the bprden of preparing plans for Titles IIB, IID and Vf. • 
Many sponsors .find plans useful for some purposes, but it is 
riot clear that they are now more relevant as a guide for pro- 
gram operations than formerly. The major planning difficul- 
ty continues to be the. uncertainty of funding levels and tim- 
ing along with national policy shifts. 

Prime Sponsors' Experiences 

The early reactions of CETA planners to the new design 
was mixed. During the 1979 survey, more than half of the 
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( ^planners thought that the new plans were more difficult 



T^prepare and more time-consuming than the 
reauthorization plans* The remaining planners reported little 
effect or noted that, with the accumulation of data, the job 
would become easier. In the followup survey, conducted in 
October 1980, only one-fourth of the planners thought that 
the plans were more exacting. Most "found the preparation of 
plans about as difficult or less difficult than before the 
reauthorization, * 

Percent of Reporting Areas * 

a ^ Preparation of Plans 1979 Survey ' 1980 Survey * 

More difficult than *~ 

before reauthorization 57 25 

'*< About the same .... 29 43 

Less difficult \ - 14 32" 



100 100 



There were four major complaints: (1) current 
demographic and labor market data are not available in the 
detail necessary to*prepare the required plans; (2) preparing 
a consolidated administrative cost schedule covering all titles % 
is. especially complex, particularly since revisions in pro- 
jected expenditures for any one title requires changes in the 
combined schedule; (3) the master plans, which.. were ex- 
pected to be non-recurring, do have to be revised; (4) the re- 
quired plans and subplans call for .unnecessary and redun : 
dant detail. 

.There were scattered reports of -difficulties in preparing 
the youth sections of plans, the average wage information, 
and the listing of service- deliverers before program funding 
levels were firm and contracts negotiated. A number of plan- 
ners reported that the budget information summaries were 
particularly time-consuming and difficult because of the 
jpultiplicity of programs. The requirement for detailed pro- 
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jections of expenditures for each separate program was con- 
sidered unrealistic in view of the funding uncertainties and of 
the contractual arrangements tHat are made months ahead of 
the planning year. 1 1 

While the \olume of planning documents may be cut, new * 
paperwork requirements for other purposes have multiplied: 
documentation of financial transactions for audit "purposes, 
maintaining files for eligibility verification, record keeping, 
and tracking the length of stay of participants. Reporting re- 
quirements have also increased. The change from quarterly 
to monthly and, more recently, semimonthly reporting of 
PSE enrollments was seen, as particularly burdensome in 
areas with many jurisdictions. 

Usefulness of Plans 

Planning document? are one element in the CETA plan- 
ning process, which begins with an estimate of expected 
funds and their use under various titles of the act and in- 
cludes consultations with service deliverers, clients? and 
-Advisory groups. The extent to which plans are usecHtfcon- 
tingent, in part, on local political situations and the manage- 
ment style of the prime sponsor. Depending upon such* 
considerations, the plans may be merely a formality to 
qualify for a grant, a reflection of decisions already made on 
some, other basis, or, more constructively, a guide for opera- 
tion ^as^d upon an^analysis of the community's employ- 
ment and training needs and the use of CETA resources to 
meet those needs. 

Many prime sponsors found the plan's useful in providing 
a systematic overview of the various CETA programs. 

11. Further revisions in instructions for planning documents have been made for the 1982 
planning cycle. The principal changes deleted the annual plans for Title IID and for Title VI 
which were not to be funded in fiscal 1982 and limited plans for Youth Employment and 
Training Programs (YETP) and Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Pro- 
jects (YCCIP) under Title IV to phase out projects. §ee Field Memorandum 171-81, May 
11, 1981, and Field Memorandum 174-81, May 15, 1981. v ' 
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About 60 percent of the CETA administrators in the sample 
. said that the plans helped them with overall planning and 
more immediate operating decisions. They were used to 
orient the staff, gauge the size and timing of, operations, 
identify target groups, .and provide general program 
guidance. The plans have an added ^usefulness for consortia 
and balance of states where the process of compiling and in- 
tegrating the individual plans of their component areas per- 
mit sponsors to review the*operatibns"of the subjurisdictions. 
Generally, the planning system was Judged more relevant for 
the comprehensive training and otjier servic^tmder Title IIB 
than fprjhe PSE programs, but sponsors were able to use the 
monthly^SE planning schedule in controlling PSE outlays. 

• On the other hand, >the remaining 40 percent of the CETA 
administrators did not user the plans for operating decisions. 
According to these officials, plans tend to reflect decisions 
made independently of the' planning process and to follow, 
rather than guide, operations. They regard plans as a ritual 
necessary to comply with federal funding requirements. 
Some sponsors found it impossible to plan realistically in the 
face of changes during the course of a year in funding levels, 
enrollment goals, and guidelines as well as shifts in labor 

"market conditions. 

While the usefulness of the planning documents is limited,' 
nfearly all agreed that the other element in the planning pro- 
cess—consultation with service deliverers 4n«the preparation 
of plans, 'both at the prime sponsor and subjurisdictional 
levels — is essential. Feedbapk from operators is useful for 
fine-tuning employment and training programs.. Inone case, 
for example, welfare Agencies wei*e consulted in planning for 
the enrollment, of public assistance clients, educational agen- 
cies in developing training programs, and public housing 
agencies on training possibilities in weatherization projects* * 

Regional offices use planning documents £V a framework 
for assessing systems and program operations. They were in- 
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terested* for exampig^Jn the systems*used for eligibility 
determination, management information, trSSking the 
length of stay of enrpllees, participant selection, as well as 
for program outcomes. 

Development of< performance benchmark^, introduced in- 
formally for the 1982 planning , cycle J ,may add a new dimen- 
sion to the planning system. The performance standards at- 
tempt to quantify the expected placements and unit costs for 
each prime sponsor, based on past .performance, the inix of 
programs, the plientele,' and the local economy as compared 
with national norms. Whether these additional analytical re- 
quirements will simplify the planning system, aid or hinder 
local goal setting, or tie plans more closely to operations re- 
mains to be determined. 12 V 

Role of Planning Councils 

The reauthorization act /iiade a number of changes which 
affect the role of local advisory councils. However, a review 
of developments since 1978 indicates that local conditions 
had more effect-on the influence of councils than the act's 
provisions. . * 

.One of the goals of the original CETA was to provide for 
grass roots participation in planning and decision making. 
Prime sponsors were to establish advisory, councils, to par- 
ticipate in determining the needs for employment and train- 
ing in their local communities, in monitoring and evaluating 
existing programs, and in making recommendations regard- 
ing program plans. The growing complexity of the act ahd 
regulations and turnover 1 of ccmncil members made it more 
and more difficult for council members to participate active- 
ly m.the CETA decision making process. 



# 12. Field Memorandum 175-81, CETA Grant Review Guidelines for Fiscal Year 1982, May 
15, !98i. 
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< The reauthorization act attempted to make planning coun- 
cils more effective in several ways: (1) Membership was 
broadened to include more client groups and]agencies with 
close ties with CET£. Under the original act, members were 
drawn Jronv: the client community, community based 
organizations, the .employment service, educational agen- 
cies, business,' labor, and .agriculture. On the average about 
"one-fourth of council members were service deliverers. The 
1 978 amendments expanded membership .to include ' 
"unorganized labor," agricultural workers, veterans, and 
the handicapped. Representation of public welfare and/voca- 
tional education agencies was also mandated. (2) The coun- 
cil chairman must b,e chosen from among the public 
members of the council. Previously the chairman was often 
an elected or administrative official. (3) The language of the 
act makes it clear that the sponsor must give consideration to 
recommendations of the council. It is more explicit 1 in spell- 
ing out procedures for review of pl#ns, and requires written 
justification by the CETA administrator if councU recom- 
mendations are not accepted. 

Other provisions of the reauthorization act have a bearing 
on the council's role. The most important is the-establish- 
ment, under a new Title VII, of a separately ^chartered 
private industry council (PICX-£ensisting of representatives 
of business, labor, community based organizations, and 
educational institutions. The. regular planning council must 
take into accounPSomnients and recommendations of the 
PIC in reviewing plaps. Similarly, a youth employment 
council, established under Title IV of the act, i^also resp9h- 
sible for making recommendations. The effect ofthese pro- 
visions is to fragment, the planning process among several 
groups with overlapping memberships, 13 ; 



13. Youth councils were originally established under the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977. That act was consolidated. with CETA by the 1978 
amendments. 
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Influence of planning councils. Whether councils have 
T)ecome more influential ormore active as a. result of the 
reauthorization changes is dubious. Of 28 study areas, only 3 
repbrted greater influence or activity of local advisory coun- 
cils attributable to changes in the act. One of these is New 
York where the act's clearer requirement for consultation 
has brought the planning council and CETA administration 
into a closer relationship. In Cook County, Illinois, the ap- 
pointment of a public member^ as chairman has given the 
local council more voice in decision making. On the other 
hand, the CETA administrator in the Capital consortium 
(Texas) relies less than formerly on the planning council for 
advice in selection o^service deliverers because of the prime 
sponsor liability provisions o£ the act. 

Elsewhere, -changes have been taking place that are not 
necessarily related to any of the act's provisions. In 
Cleveland, for example, the planning council was reactivated* 
by an incoming mayor, while in Philadelphia a change in ad- 
ministration resulted in the council being temporarily 
suspended. r The advisory council in the San Joaquin consor- 
tium has become more forceful due to a decision to exclude 
members of the consortium .board; , consequently, bther 
council^inembers feel less constrained in expressing their 
views. In other cases, the council's participation was believed 
to be greater than In the past because of a change in the com- 
mittefestnicture or greater suppprt by the prime sponsor's 
staff. Ifr areas where the council role -appeared to be in 
decline^ it was felt that the business of the council had 
become jrepetitive, momentum was difficult to maintain, at- 
tendance at meetings declined, or members, unable to keep 
up with a myriacj x>f changes in regulations, were content to 
rely on the administrators' staffs. - 

\ For the most part, observers noted little change either in 
council activity or influence since the CETA reauthorization. 
As one pointed out, broadening the composition was merely 
tinkering at the edges with little effect on the council's role* 
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Effect of private industry councils. Congress expected that 
establishing private industry councils (PICs) under Title VII 
would mobilize industry effort's on behalf of local employ- 
ment and training programs. At the time of the survey, PICs 
were established in 95 percent of the prime spQnsor^areas. 
The PICs were established as separate entities to emphasize 
their role and importance. They are, however, under the for- 
mal authority of the prime sponsor, and their plans are coor- 
dinated with those of the planning council. 

To assure cross-FeFtilization and joint planning, the act 
provides for the chairperson (or designee) of each council to 
be a nonvoting member of the other. 14 Aside from the cross- 
membership on the councils, there is little evidence that the 
establishment of p^vate industry councils is having a signifi- 
cant effect on the role and activities of the CETA planning 
councils in the 28 .study, areas. Moreover, there is some con- 
fusion as to the appropriate role of each council in a com- 
prehensive planning effort. 15 A few cases^of duplication or 
lack of understanding oi- communication wer6 reported. In 
other areas the responsibilities of the two groups were 
separate. There were two instances where the involvement of 
PIC members in the advisory council resulted in greater em- 
phasis on the linking of CETA programs with the private 
sector. \ 

Funding and Enrollment Shifts ' 

The major problem in CETA planning, as well as opera- 
tions, continues to be the perennial uncertainty of the 




14. U.S. Congress, Senate, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 
1978, S.Rept. 95-891,. May 15, 1978, pp. 40-41. 

15. See also Randall B^Ripley, et al.,/t Formative Evaluation of the Private Sector In- 
itiative Program, prepared for Office of Program Evaluation, Employment and Training 
Administration by the Mershon Center of The Ohty State University, Report 5j January 
1981, pp. 2*9-30 and Report 6, June 1981, pp. 24-32; and Private Sector Initiatives' Pro- 
gram, CETA Title V// Implementation in Seventeen Study Sites, Third Year Interim 
Report (Philadelphia: Public/Private Ventures, 1981). 
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amount of funds to be made available because of changes in 
- * the level of appropriations, delays in, funding, the influence 
of* changes in variables, such as the unemployment rate, and 
. ' . the allocation formulas. • t 

. >* : % To afford adequate notice of funding, CETA authorized 
^appropriations to be made a year in advance of the year to 
which they apply. But the forward funding provision has 
never actually been used except in 1977 when the economic 
stimulus appropriation' covered public service employment 
funds for 1978*as weli^The more common situation is to 
enact appropriations*^ the last possible moment or after the 
new year h^s begun* 

I Changes in*ftppropriations 

and Allocations. . / • ^, 

?, 

' Appropriations thVough the normal budget .process have 
varied considerably from year to year. The amount ap- 
f\ propriate^ fo^all titles rose from $3.7 billion in 1975 to 
' ilOJ.bityon in 1979; it dropped again to $ # 8.1 billion in 1980 
■ ^pd y to M $7.7 billion in 1981 (table l).,The public service, 
employment share was even more volatile, rising from $1.3 
bilKon in 1975 to $5\9 billion in 1979 and being reduced near- 
ly one-half to $3.1 billion'in 1980. In the face of pressures for 
federal budget constraints, PSE funding was further reduced 
4 in 1981 to $2!9 billion by the outgoing Administration. The 
1^81 PSE'appropriation was cut to.$2.4 billion by the new 
Administratiph, and no new funds have been appropriated 
. for, either Title IID or Title VI for fiscal year 1982. 16 

Forprime sponsors, the controlling figures are the alloca- 
tions, and these fluctuate widely fot individual areas depend- 
' ing upon the allocation formulas for each title, the amount 

16. OnMarch2, 1981 the Labor Department ordered a freeze dn hiring Of Title IID and Ti- 
tle vrworkers.* This was done pursuant to the new Administration's policy to phase oiit 
over 300,000 Title IID and Title Vl jobs by the end of the 198f fiscal year, to reduce the 
I / ' 1981 P^budget authority by $841 million and outlays by $600 million. 

if " , ' 

•i 
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of unexpended funds that may be carried forward from one 
fiscal year to the next, as well as the level of the appropria- 
tions. The DOL issues "planning estimates" in May of each 
year for use ip preparing plans for each title, but the 
amounts which an area finally receives some months later, 
w.hen appropriations are enacted and more timely unemploy- 
ment data are available for use in allocation formulas,, may 
be quite different. All but one of the prime sponsors in' the 
sample lost funds, in 1980, compared with v 1979. Declines 
ranged from 10 to 45 percent; the median decrease was 25 
percent. The shifts in the amount of funds available to prime 
sponsors create unusual planning and operating difficulties 
that make the orderly management of CETA almost im- 
possible. > \ 

What this means for individual areas is illustrated by two 
< * 

of the prime sponsors in the survey sample., The Title IID 
and Title VI allocation for Qrange County, California, was 
cut from $35 million in 1979 to $16 million in 1980. The first 
planning estimate for 1981, released in May 1980, was $12 
million; the allotment was 'reduced in October to $10 million 
and cut again in December to $8.6 million. The latest revi- 
sion* in March 1981 lowered the figure fo $5.2 million. 
Philadelphia's PSE allotment, which was cut from $72 
million in 1979 to $62 million in 1980 and to $45 million in 
the initial planning estimates issued for 1981, "rose in the sec- 
ond 1981 allotment to $57 million. As of December, the 
figure was reduced to $48 million; and, in March 198 Cit was 
lowered again to $32 million. No.funds have been allotted to 
continue the program in these areas in 1982. 

Shifts in Enrollment Goals jf\ t 

The seesaw funding in the PSE programs is reflected in the 
DOL enrollment goals. The Department's aim was to main- 
tain enrollment at levels authorized by the funds available. 
The difficulty, of course, is that the funding levels were 
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Table 1 

CETA Appropriations, Fiscal 1975-1982 
' (millions of dollar s) * * ^ 

July- * • . 1981 * ~ ~ 1982 

Sept ; — : 1 — ; ■ — 

- : Title* . 1975 1976* 1976* 1977 1978 ' J979* 1980 Original Revised .Original 6 rtopos*d d 

♦ Total..' 3,743 5,742 598 • 8,053 8,125 10,290 8,128 . 7,975 7,740* 3,895* ~ :%*,138 

Comprehensive * m 

¥ programs 1,819 4,848 4&4 " -2,481 ' 2^8 2^61 2,922 2JS12 2^21 1#25 1,697 

I(IIA,B,Q...- 1,580 1,580 395 1,880 M.880 1,914 2,061 2,117 2,117 l,43J f * l,226 f * 

HI * .* 239 268 58 6018 388 1 372 536 305 „ 554 h 219* 183* 

Vlti.* - - - ^' - • * 75 325 150 VftO 275 288 

* Youth programs 648 668 44 1,869 1,173 2,023 2,101 2,475 2,475 VM,970 1,441 

IV k 175 140 44 1,274 417 1,238 T,492 1,636 1,636 fl.204 767 , 

I Summer youth 473 528 ■ - 595 756 785 609 839 83 3^M 76fil 6741 

Public service employ* \ » 

• ment programs 1,275 . 3,225 .. 100 . 3,703 4,684 m 5,905 3,105 2,928 ' 2,444 \ 

II (IID) 400 1,600 100 524 l,016 m 2,501 1,478 2,199 1,950 \ % - ' - 

VI '. , 875 1,625 . - 3,179 3,668 m 3,404 1,627 "729, 494 \ - ' 

, SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor data, 

a. Beginning in fiscal 1979, titles redesignated as shown in parentheses. 

b. Transition quarter. . ^ ' \ / 

c. Omnibus Reconciliation Act, August 198' 1. ' / 

d. Administration's proposed revision of 1982 appropriation, October l582. 1 ]N 
¥e^ncludes'$705 7 "mil!ion deferred until fiscal 1982; excludes $234 million rescinded from Title VI. J|f 
. f! Excludes $606 million deferred from fiscal 1981. £ - , * 

g. Includes funds for veterans programs <HIRE), Skill Twining Improvement Programs (STIP). ' 

ERIC ' .' , >^ ^ 
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h. Includes $234 million transferred from Title Iir/for unemployment insurance payments for PSE enrollees. 

i. Excludes $47 million deferred from fiscal 1981. 
j. Private sector initiative, begins in fiscal 1979. 

k. Includes Job Corps; Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP); Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects 
(YCCfp); and Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACQ (Title VII). In fiscal 1977* youth projects were authorized under Title III. 
1. Excludes $39 million deferred from fiscal 1981. , ^ 

m. Fiscal year 1978 budget authority of 1977 Economic Stimulus Appropriations Act amount. 
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uncertain. The DOL's original plan for fiscal year 1980 call- 
ed for an enrollment level of&50,000 by September 1980, 
about 100,000 below the previous year's level. But actual 
enrollments in the first half of fiscal 1980 fell considerably 
below planned levels (table 2). In January 1980, the Depart- 
ment attempted to spur enrollments by threatening *to^* 
reallocate funds from lagging areas to prime sponsors able to 
meet goals. By April 1980, however, the picture changed 
again. With President Carter's emphasis pn balancing the 
federal budget, rile DOL revised .its planned level down to 
400,000 and froze new hires. Jn August, with only one more 
month left in the fiscal year, jthe hiring freeze was lifted, but 
only up to on-board enrollment as of July. At the end of 
- fiscal 1980, enrollments ha^ fallen to 328,000 reflecting local 
sponsors' expectations of farther congressional cuts in 1981. 

These short-rlinge "ston-and-go" signals are more disrup- 
tive of program "QijperSFions than year-to-year changes. The 
system is geared .to an annual planning cycle 'with five 
months' advance notice of anticipated allocation changes to 
give local officials time to plan operations and arrange for 
subcontracts. However, if funding levels are clanged close 
to the start of the program year, or after the year has actually 
begun, prime sponsors cannot plan an orderly program that 
takes into account the targeting, training, and public service 
employment objectives' of the CETA legislation. ^ 

"Shifts in enrollment goals play havoc with both plans and 
operations. When enrollment goals are raised, it is likely to 
result in poorly developed PSE projects and hasty improvisa- 
tion to fill positions.**V£hen planned levels are cut back, 
employer work schedules are disrupted, commitments to 
employers and workers are abrogated and hurried ar- 
rangements rtust be made to deal with the transition prob- 
lems of the terminated participants. 

The problem is especially acute when substantial lead time 
is required t<^arrange for training services and public service* 
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jobs. One consequence of the cancellations and cutbacks in 
programs has been the loss of -credibility with training in- 
stitutions, employers, and othef subrecipients. In addition, 
there is a continuing problem of staff morale; sensing a lack 
of policy direction, the staff commitment to the program 
often has given way to a growing sense of frustration and in- 
security. Sudden turns were particularly difficult for multi- 
jurisdictional sponsors where communications pass through 
several layers to subareas and program agents. 

Serious operational problems occurred in September 1979 
when large nufnbers of PSE enrollees reached the end of 
their 18-mopth limit. In some cases, waivers granted by the 
DOL eased the adjustment problem by stretching out the 
layoff period. In New York, some 5,000 PSE enrollees were 
separated in September 1979, and waivers of 10,000 others 
enabled the x:ity to spread the terminations over a 9-month 
period. About 2,000 of the 15,000 terminees were placed in 
regular public service positions. Philadelphia was granted 
waivers for 3,300 enrollees in October 1979, and about one- 
third were still in PSE slots a year later. However, the city 
made plans to absorb them. In both cities, possibilities for 
employment in the private sector were unfavorable because 
of high unemployment rates. 

About one-half of the sponsqrs devised strategies to 
mitigate the averse effect of funding and enrollment shifts. 
The device most commonly used was underenrollment aUd 
underspending, ^ome sponsors were able to anticipate and 
prepale for increise&pr decreases in program size by obtain- 
ing advance information. Others resorted to "foot 
dragging"— delay in acting on Department of Labor direc- 
tives with the expectation that they may be changed. 

v Phaseout of PSE in 1981 • 

In the CETA reauthorization, Congress sought to make 
the Title VI public service jobs more responsive to cyclical 
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Participants in CET4 Title II (IID) and Title VI 
and \J& •Unemployment Rates, Fiscal 1975 1981 
^ (numbers in thousands) 
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FY 1981 

December 192 114 306 7.4 

March (1981) 192 85 277 7.3 

June .. v 65 .31 96 7.3 

SeptembeV (estimate) 19 11 30 7.5 

Average (estimate) ', . . ^17 60 177 ^ 7.4 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department, of Labor (un- 
published), and Employment and Earnings, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor. > . 

a. Fiscal 1975 through the first 2 quarters of fiscal 1979 data are for Title II; data from 
June 1979 through September 1981 are for Title IID. 

b. Seasonally adjusted. 
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» * 

shifts in unemployment by 'building in a trigger mechanism 
which would permit PSE funds to move in tandem with the 
level of unemployment. However, the trigger was not 
automatic: it depended upon recommendations of' the Ad- 
ministration and action by the congressional appropriations 
committees. Despite changes in unemployment rates, the 
trigger was never used, and the level of Title VI PSE employ- 
ment has not been in phase with unemployment (figure 1). 

From 1975,_v£&en Title VI was Originally passed, to 1978,* 
enrollments in. public service .employment rose, the biggest 
increase occurring in the nine months following the passage 
of the Economic Stimulus. Appropriations Act in 1977. 
Enrollments were curtailed in late 1978 and in 1979. As the 
national unemployment rate rose between 1979 and 1980, the 
number of participants in public service employment 
declined— the opposite of what Congress had intended. 

At the time of the-October 1980 survey, some downward 
adjustment in Title VI enrollments in fiscal 1981 was taken 
for granted. Survey respondents were asked to indicate the 
probable effects of a public service jobs program reduction. 
For those sponsors who were below authorized strength, 
serious adjustment problems were hot expected. However, 
most did foresee program and staff problems. 

'Besides loss of public services, reduced enrollment levels 
were expected to disrupt existing projects and make it dif- 
ficult to ensure service to target groups, maintain permissible 
wage levels, provide training, and retain, the cooperation of 
.public agencies and .community organizations _that employ 
CETA workers. Respondents, anticipated that these layoffs 
would take place in a slack labor market with limited oppor- 
tunity for transition of participants into private or regular 
public sector jobs. In' the event of a . PSE cutback, sponsors 
planned to trim back PSE enrollment in nonprofit agencies, 
transfer qualified enrollees to other CETA titles, and step up 
transition efforts'. Several agencies, facing staff cuts, would 
reorganize and reassign their remaining staff, \ 
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Participants in Title II/IID and Title VI 
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In Marph>1981, the new : Administration announced its 
decision to phase out the Title IID and Title \|I programs in 
the remaining seven m-Wlths of the fiscal- year Procedures 
for managing the phaseout and separation of over 300,000 , 
enrollees were sent by the Department of Labor to all prime 
sponsors. 1 ' They involved revised.all.ocatiofts, grants, enroll- 
ment schedules, costs (including, allowances for unemploy- 
ment insurance and closeouts), administrative cost pool 
schedules, and arrangements for continuing audits. The field 
piemorandum required prime sponsors to issue layoff 
notices taking into account established procedures and legal 
protections of enrollees, arrange for transfer of laid off 
enrollees to other titles where possible, assist in placement of 
participants »in unsubsidized employment, and, where 
necessary, apply for temporary waivers of terminations. The 
rapid time schedule for the phasedowi} posed major ad- 
ministrative problems. The 1 complexity x of 'the task is 
reflected in the instructions that authorize exceptions 'from 
the averse wage, training, and project requirements. 1 ^ / 

Effect of Reauthorization on Staffing * 

• The size of the CETA administrative staffs is influenced 
by several factors: the funding tevelof CE&TA, changes in ad- • 
ministrative responsibilities, the mode of operations, th'fe ex- 
tent to which administrative duties are shared with subcon- 
tractors, and the use of , the PSE participants to supplement 
the regular staff, Btrf it is no{ size 'alone that affects the ad- 
ministration of CETA. Past studies suggest the importance 



P. Field Memorandum 133-81, Management of the Phaseouuof Programs Funded Under 
fate IJD and Vi ofihe Comprehensive Employment ana\ Training Act by September 30. 
1981. March \l\ 1981. J % 

18. As of June 30, 1981, t75.00Q.liad been terminated. Of these; 43 percent were placed, 
mostly in public sector jobs, 37 percent were either transferred to other CETA titles or were 
drawing unemployment compensation, and 3 percent were in school or thejarmed, forces. 
T^e remaining 15 percent were unaccounted for. Among the remaining PSE enfollees, 
some were oftthcp^yrolf bat were held m enrollea^status pending possible placement. 
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of the quality of the staff and its stability. 19 This'section ex- 
amines the effect or the reauthorization on staff re- 
quirements* turnover, and training: f 

For purposes Qf this report, CETA staff are classified as 
administrative— those assigned to "overhead" tasks $uch as 
planning, contract supervision, monitoring, reporting, and 
accounting; and operating — those-who provide services to 
clients, such as intake, counseling, instruction, job develop- 
ment, and placement. 

Stiff Size ' ^ 

, In 1976, approximately 20,000 persons were estimated as 
employed by sponsors or subcontractors for administrative 
duties. Since then, with the addition of .youth programs, 
growth of countercyclical public service employment and 
other programs, both staff and administrative cost ratios 
have increased sharply. With a 50 percent increase of CETA 
funds between 1976 and 1980, the siie of administrative staff 
has probably risen above 30,000, excluding PSE^ enrollees 
employed- on'CETA staffs. , 

* The growth, of the prime sponsors' operating staffs over 
the years was associated not only with the expansion of 
CETA programs, but also with an increasing role as service 
deliverers. *Many sponsors undertook .to operate 'intake 
^enters and handle the placement of enrollees. Some 
operated training or other programs directly (see chapter 3). 
At the inception of CETA, these operating tasks were almpst 
always performed under contract by other public joj\ private 
.nonprofit agencies. ' 

- r •• • • . 

1£. Mireftgoff and Rindler, CEJA^Under Local Control* ppj 104-105; Ripley et al., 
GjETA Prime Sponsor Management Decisjons and, Program Coal Achievement^ R&D^ 
monograph 56^ prepared tor tKe'T-mpioymerit and Training Administration by the Mer-~ 
shon,Center of The Ohio'S^ate University (Washington: U.S. Department^ Labor, 197$), 
pp. 86-87. ' ' / . " 
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In 1,97$, prior to the reauthorization, the average size of 
staff far 24 prime sponsors in the survey sample was 67, of 
whom 46 were engaged in administrative duties and 21 in 
operating functions (table 3): Since' the reauthorization, 
despite a sharp decline in funds in all but o'pe area,- tlie 
average staff size rose to 81 in 1980. Most of the increase was 
in the administrative staff. These estimates include, public 
seirvice employment enrollees assigned to CET£ ad- 
ministrator staffs, but do not include staffs of subjurisdic- 
tions or subcontractors. Seventeen of 24 areas with com- 
parable data reported increases in administrative staffs rang- 
ing from 15 to 70 pere*ent..-f hejjeven with decreases had. 
more moderate changes,. with 'declines ranging from 7 to 21 
percent. \ 

. > Tkble3^ - ' 

Average Size of C£TA Administrative ahd Operating Staffs 

Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, Fiscal 197jM980 

Average^ number of 
Type qf staff and • • positions authorized 

type of prime sponsor 

Average total staff 

Administrative staff \ 

Cities, counties, consortia . . 
Balance of states 

6peratingstaff ? . .' 

'Cities^counties, consortia . . 
Bala nce of states ^ • - • • 

SOURCE. Reports from 24 pnmespertStts with comparablejurisdictions for 3 years. Of 
the 24 areas, IS had operatin^tf<well as administrative staff. 
z. Unweighted average. 
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Administrative staff increases were attributed, in the 
main,- to heavier workload resulting froiri the; reauthoriza- 
tion act; decreases, to reductions in funds. The largest g^ins 
were registered in the ijionitprmg and record keeping staffs 
needed to document eligibility, track the length of stay of 
. enrollees, tighten monitoring, And -prepare reports (table 4). 
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Table 4 , 
Average Size of CETA Administrative and Operating Staffs 
„ by Activity, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, Fiscal 1978*1980 

Average number of 
Type of activity * positions authorized* 

Average total staff 

Average administrative staff 

Planning 

Monitoruig and evaluation 

Record i&eping 

Fiscal services 

Contract supervision * 

Overall supervision v 

Other k 



Intake services 

Jdb development and placement. . . : 
'-Training . 
Otheft 
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SOURCE. Reports from 24 ptjme sponsors with comparable jurisdictions for 3 years. Of 
the' 24, IS had operating as well as administrative staff. 

NOTEi.Detaib may not 'add to totals because of'rounding. - 
a. Unweighted averages. " " 

Operating' staff of prime sponsors, on balance, changed- 
little since the reauthorization act with increases in some 
areas offset by decreases in others. Gains \were in* job 
development, , placement, training and such new respon- 
sibilities as preparing employabiHty development plans and 
determining eligibility. It should be noted that 6ne-ihir<Tpf 
the areas subcontract all operating activities; .Qthers^ such as 
consortia and balance-of-states deleg^e^hemie subiunsdic- 
tipns A . Ifi these cases, overall operating staff change*, wguld-. 
not be reflected in the prime sponstejstaff./* «T7 ' V/^v 

AbQUt half of the prime sponsor^iiKthe s&^^^mple. 
used PSE participants in their\dfriK^ to*a 
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lesser extent, in their operating functions (table 5). % 
Respondents " reported almost unanimously that PS12 _ 
enrollees filled these positions satisfactorily. - 

Table 5 

Employment of CETA Public Service Employment Enrollees 
on Prime Sponsor Staff, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 

Percent PSE to total staff Administrative staff Operating staff 

Total * 28 28 

0'..,. 14 • 19 

t,-9..1 6 * T 

10-19 6 \ ' 5 

30 and above .' '• \ 2 1 ■ • 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 

Staff Turnover v • ^ * 

Although the stresses and str^jnsjri the volatile CEJA 
" system* were thought to cause heavy, employee turnover, a 
review of prime sponsor experience during 1980 indicates 
that accession and separationjrates were not as high as ex- 
pected. 2 \Accession- rates 4or i\ kreas'for which data were 
^ayVil^bJe ranged from zero to 69 per hundred employees in a 
. 1-2-mbnth period. The average 'was 33, or\2.7 month. 
Separation ^ates ranged /rorii 7 to almost 70 per 100 
'employees, averaging 25 forafijll year or just over 2 per 
month/. ; - - \\ \ 

There is no turnover data^enes for regular state and Focal \ 

government e^ployi^t ;a HftV<^^X m ^ studyW turn- 
jpver rate*" in "selected jittostrtesvr>ased o^ social security 

% data, shows /'nejwhir^'rat^^ 

'i in bapking and i2^1ri*e4uj^ofaal ; ^ 
taring industries 'wmchlnn^Jbe comparable to state ana local 




A tfiea^cagc tumtfcr of employees and multiplied by 100, 
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\ ; * 

government. Expressed on a monthly basis, these new hire 
rates are 3.3 and 4.1 respectively. The separation rates in 
banking and educational services are 3.0 and 4.2 per month. 
These r^tes are higher than the turnover rates for the CETA 
prime sponsors studied. 21 ' , 

' One-third of the 27 reporting areas had relatively high 
separation rates (over 24 per 100 employees per year). Both 
clerical and professional employees were involved, and in 
half of the areas reporting .high turnover; top management 
was affected. Nearly all terminations were quits. CETA ad- 
ministrators blamed insecu^ty, lack of advancement oppor- 
tunity, job dissatisfaction, or more favorable opportunities 
elsewhere. Several sponsors attributed the jotfliissatisfaction 
to frustration, ambiguous regulations or the negative public 
imag^of CETA. In one^case, key employees were expected 
to resign with a change of local administration. Separated 
em ploy ees\ include some PSE participants who were ter- 
minated when their tenure expired. In the areas that reporte^ 
high accession rates, program expansion was largely respon- 
sible: * , 
% m * - 

Although overall turnqver rates were not found to be un- 
duly high in J980, their effects are particularly harmful in a 
program like CETA tljat has been undergoing constant 
change/New employee^ must become familiar with a vast^c-. 
cumulation of regulations and procedures. The loss of top 
staff is especially disruptive since it not only affects adversely 
program operations and the quality* qf services, but also 
leadership and continuity of management. + 

Turnover problems are expected to be much more severe 
in 1981 and 1982 with the phaseOut of tfce public service jobs 



2|\m« 



\Ma!colm S. Cohen and Arthur R. Schwartz, "U.S. Labor Turnover: Analysis of a New 
Measure," Monthly Labor Review, November 1980, p. 9. Figures are for the •second 
quarter of 1976. "New hires" are usually lower than accessions. According to ETA the 25 
pet year separation^ rate is comparable to other federal grant programs, but is lower than J 
that shown by unpublished internal data for CETA. , \ ■ 
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program, anticipated cutbacks in youth programs, and the 
general uncertainty *s to the future of CETA when the act 
expires in 1982. 

Quality of Staff * ■ • 

The problem of staff turnover points up a broader ques- 
tion— the ability of CETA' sponsors to attract, develop, and 
retain qualified staff. The rapid changes in programs and 
processes that have . characterized CETA over the years 
militate against staff development. In addition to compensa- 
tion levels, quality of staff is often associated With two pro- 
cesses— -selection on the basis of merit, and the training of 
those selected. f • \ 

Merit systems. t)OL regulations require that public agen- 
cies administering CETA programs must comply with merit 
standards of the U.S. Office of Personnel Management. The 
purpose of these regulations is to assure that \ sponsors hire 
an4 retain qualified, staff. Merit standards irtCprporate six 
principles: (1) recruitment, selection, and advancement' 
based on ability; (2) equitable and adequate compensation; 
(3) staff training; (4) retention on the basis of merit; ($) non- 
discrimination in all aspects of personnel administration; 
and (6) restrictions 1m political activitie^ 

Nationally, about half the sponsors had or were planning 
to adopt an acceptable merit system in 1980. Many,of the 
others were iri local governments which have not had formal 
personnel structures. Amongoihe sponsors iri the study sam- 
•ple, 22 hired through competitive merit systems, and 6 tiid 
~ noU-Of-the 22,^ several met federal standards but were npt 
part of a local civil service system either because the local 
government did dot have civil service or because the CETA* , 
Staff pattern did not correspond with the classification struc- 
ture. Of the 6 without acceptable mprit systems, 2 were in the 
process of developing themi 3 selected emajoyeesby less for- 
mal interview and rating procedures,- and 1/ hired CETA 
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employees as "temporaries" to avoid civil service en- 
tanglements. - 

Most sponsors believed that the merit system does assure 
qualified personnel. Others felt that although it eliminates 
political influence and assures that candidates have minimal 
qualifications, it did not guarantee that the best qualified 
will be hired. Several preferred the hiring flexibility afforded 
by their own system. 

Staff training. More than one-half of the sponsors believ- 
ed that the administration of their programs was impeded by 
inadequately trained staff. While there was no consensus 
about the kinds of training needed, most sponsors agreed 
that staff should improve their knowledge of regulations, 
planning, fiscal management, contract development and 
supervision, record keeping, and evaluation. They also iden- 
tified training needs in client services, job development, ,and 
linkages with other programs. 

Most sponsors in the study Sample^atfanged for some for- 
mal or informal staff training. T\vo patterns- emerged: 
(1) training in administrative processes — monitoring, plan- 
ning, subcontracting, fiscal management, equal employment 
.opportunity, and data processing; and (2) program train- 
irtg^intake, counseling, preparation of EDPs, and job 
development. Eleven of the areas reported that staff 
members were either^given tuition credits for professional 
development courses or permitted to attend regional office 
courses* Seven of the 28 areas were, reported to have little or 
no formal training except for general orientation in new 
\ regulatiohs and procedures. 

\ \ - 

The new Requirements of the 1978\ amendments resulted in 

a greater recognition of the need for staff development and 

an increased commitment 6n the part of federal officials to 

provide it. Tw.o-thirds of the study areas reported an increase 

, in* the. training funded by the Department of Labor and hjade 

available to their staffs. In addition to those givert at regional 
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- training centers, courses were being offered in colleges with 
DOL institutional grants, such as the Rutgers Center for 
Human Resources, the University of Kansas Human 
Resources Program, and the University "of Texas. Training 
programs were also available through such state- funded in- 
stitutions as the Ohio Training Institute, the Michigan Train- 
ing Institute, and the Illinois Management Training In- 
stitute. • "** 

Opinions % of sponsors and regional office staff on the 
usefulness, of federal training varied. Half the respondents 
felt tihat federal training was useful in transmitting "hard" 
information on such matters as interpretation of regulations 
or on grant closeout procedures. There was less positive reac- 
tion to training in broad program areas or in management 
skills. One respondent observed: "There is at distinction be- 
tween training and telling a person how to fill out a form." . 
Another commented: "It does little good to bring 'together 
10 to 15 primes and read the regs to them. The problem is 
they won't commit themselves to the tough questions.* ..." 

Another jvay oT gauging the usefulness of federally spon- 
sored training is to ascertain itS effect on operations. Most 
respondents felt that it was useful in specific activities such 
as determining eligibility qr monitoring. Others noted 1 that _ 
the training only benefited' the few persons who attended; jn^ . 
balance-of-states, for example, training seldom reached the o 

sutyurisdiction levels where actual operations take place. 
« 

* DOL management assistance. The training Jimitatidijs 
identified -ih the study areas are^one Reflection of the more 
widespread deficiencies in the technical assistance proyided 
to CETA prime sponsors. A 1979 rfeport ofSa Department of 
'Labor Jechnical Assistance and Training Committee found \ 
that, despite a great flow of information, the syst^fr^as not > 
providing adequate training dnd assistance to grant redp- 
ients: regional office staff were busy, with other assignment 
«_ and were not equipped to provide technical, training; there 

\ ■■ - ■ \ : •' • 

- A 

■ ... * . ' 
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0 were not sufficient specialists either in the national or" 
regional offices in key functional areas to meet the need; 
training was being provided variously by national* office 
staff, regional training centers^ state employment and train- 
ing councils, state training institutions, national community 
based organizations, public interest groups, and outside con- 
sultants. The major problem identified by the committee 

• report is. that the entire system was uncoordinated, 
fragmented, and without policy direction. The report also 
pointed out that since contractors rely on prime sponsors for 
training, there is a particular need for training ,that extends 
to the subgrantee level. 

In an effort to iirjprove the use of training resources and 
the quality of technical assistance, the Department of Labor 
established an Ofme of Management and Training. That of- 
fice set out, in consultation with local sponsors and advisory 
groups, to identify training needs, formulate 'plans to meet 
. those needs , incr ease, capacity, for training at all levels, and 
evaluate thelr^jning provided. Among the more visible ac- 
complishments was the establishment of a national training 
centennear Washington to provide, on a continuing basis, 
intensive training for federal representatives, and to develop 
a series of training guides. Additionally, a management 
assistance unit was set up in each regional offiee to concen- 
trate specifically on training activities. 

In sum, for most* of the sponsors in tfye sample, turnover 
has not been unduly high. However, bepause of the many 
changes ;that have taken place, in CETA, staff losses, 
especially among key personnel,* have been injurious. Heayjr 
turnover is likely to follow program reductions in 1981 and 7 * 
1982. Staff development training Ijas been meager arid 
fragmented. But efforts to. increase, improve, and coor- 
dinate such training are underway. The reauthorization act 
had little direct effect on staff turnover; but the new provir 
sionsjpf the legislation and the accompanying regulations 
served to .underscdrp^he need,for staff training. 
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Decentralization and Federal-Local 
| Relationships \ 

The framers of "CETA envisioned an employment and 
training system in which program management decisions 
would be made, by state and local officials within a 
framework of broad federal policy. However, from the 
outset, this decentralized design was diluted. Much of this 
nibbling away at local. control stems from the act's ambigui- 
ty, the divergence between the policies and priorities Of the 
principals in the federal-state-local partnership, and the 
strains that are inherent in a poorly defined relationship. 

- The f978 amendments, intended to tighten the administra- 
tion of CETA and ipake local programs and practices con- • , 
form more closelyVith national policies,, resulted in greater 
specificit y in t he acf which, in turn, further constrained the 
~ ""freedom -of local authorities. .Decisions as to who may be - 
served in employment and training programs, how long they & 
may remain in "the programs, how their needs are to be . 
assessed, what wages they are to be paid, and-other detailed 
program matters are plescribedMn tlje statute. Despite the 
erosion of local control, most sponsors appeared to be ad- - 
justing to the more centralized an&,monitored operation. 

One significant aspect of /the decentralization jssue in- 
volves the relationship. between fet^ral and- local personnel 
\ who share responsibility for the CETA program. This rela- 
' tionship is shaped, by Objective and subjective" factors: the 
statute, federal regulations, the relations between regional 
offices and prime sponsors, as well as operational styles and ^ 
personalities. \ : ' \ 

, • Prime sponsors base their view of -theifrelationships with • 
the- federal establishment on the, communications they 
receiveT the regional 'office review of their j>lari^he assess- 
nfent of. their programs, as well, as site visits .and other 
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meetings. In individual situations, th&e relationships are 
colored, by the rapport between local staff and federal 
representatives and, of course, there are wide variations 
among regions 'and prime sponsors. 

In trie October 1980 survey, prime sponsors were asked to 
identify the activities in which the degree of federal presence 
changed. Their responses indicate that, for most standard 
forms of federal involvement — plan review, interpretation of 
regulations, technical assistances performance assessment, 
and followup of reporting — federal contact was about the 
same or greater in 1980 than in 1979. The most significant 
change was in compliance review where increased federal ac- 
tivity was expected in view Qf the changes in the act. Several 
stated there was Jtoo little technical assistance while others 
felt that new requirements constrained local initiative. For' 
the most part, respondents felt that in the light of the new 
amendments the federal presence was appropriate; — 

There were 5- however, significant local-federal differences 
on policy issues. Forty percent of the sponsors interviewed 
disagreed with federal policies on auditing, liability, the role 
of IMUs, underexpenditures, average wages, an$ placement 
goals. There were also scattered reports of problems relating 
to waivers of the 18-month limit on enrollment, technical 
assistance to sub recipients, meeting the fixed percentage of 
funds to be spent for PSE training, and conflicting inter- 
pretations jof rul^s by federal officials. 

The field ^research associates noted that federal, 
surveillance had , increased - as a consequence of the 
reauthorization act's emphasis dn tightening administrative 
Control and fiscal management. They characterized thit ac- 
tivities* of regional office representatives as being cent^reaon 
processes and number's rather than on program quality afad 
outcome. Several, however, did note increased attentionYt 
placement re^ults^ i . v . ■ . * 
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SumiQary ^ . 

Although some of the shock felt bV^jrime sponsors in the 
first year after the reauthorization wore\rff by Jthe second 
year, a number of areas were still feeling its effects. Sponsors 
continued to struggle with the volume of rules and regula- . 
tions promulgated to implement an increasingly complex 
employment and training system. The major^ administrative 
developments during fiscal year 1980 are summarized below: 

• Monitoring and auditing occupied a great deal of atten- 
tion. All sponsors in the sample had installed IMUs and 
most had increased the size of monitoring staffs. /The 
scope of monitoring activities was broadened con- 
siderably and the monitoring focused largely on 
eligibility verification and monitoring contracts. 

• Monitoring, along with stepped r up auditing activities 
and prime sponsor liability, had^the intended, effect of 
increasing accountability and responsibility at all levels 
of ; government. Although the DOL was not able to meet 
its beefed-up auditing schedules, the expectation of be- 
ing audited stimulated sponsors to take preventive 
measures to_aypid liability problems. However, prime 
sponsors' organizations have criticized the auditing' pro- 
cess as being too stringent. ' 

• The reauthorization act intended to simplify the CETA 
> plans by separating them into a non-recurring master 
\ plan and an annual plan. HQwever, since more detail 
( was added in the process, sponsors found little, change 

>a workload. Problems relating to data sources per- 
sist, as did the local view that too much f epetition was 
still required in some sections of the plans. With the 
proliferation of^pecial programs, plans became essen* 
1 tially a collection of grant applications; 

• Nevertheless, 60 percent of the sponsors agreed that ^he 
planning procesfs is useful for program development, 
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identification of target groups, orientation of staff, 
reviewing activities of, subjurisdictions, and for 
evaluating progress^ toward achieving goals. ThQse who 
did not find plans' useful pointed out* that operating 
decisions are subject to shifts in priorities and other con- 
siderations that are Independent of the format planning 
sVstem. 

- *V ' * 

The act attempted tq strengthen the role of local plan- 
ning councils, but. results were not discerhible. Where 
.changes occurred, they-° were generally due to cir y - 
cuipsfances -not. related to the reauthorization. The 
establishment of private industry councils ana youth - 
councils tended to fragment local planning. 

Abrupt changes ifi funding allocations and enrollment 
foals made orderly planning impossible and the restric- 
tive wage, eligibility, and other provisions of the 
reauthorization act m^de it much more difficult to. 
.manage the CETA programs. 

increases in^rfionitoring, auditing, documentation, and 
record keeping enlarged, both tfre administrative 
workload and' administrative staffs. Turnover rates of 
CETA employees are comparable - to other like in- 
dustries. However, separations were expected* to be Con- 
siderably higher inJ981 and 1982 with the phasing out 
of public service employment programs and uncertain- 
ties as to the future of CETA beyond its expiration date 
* of September- 1982. ' n * 

The original thrust of CETA— decwralization— has 
been weakened. The increasingly det«ed prescriptions 
and proscriptions mandated by the 19* amendments to 
achieve greater congruence between local and federal 
objectives antl to prevent program abuses have had the 
effdfct of increasing the federal presence and narrowing 
the decision making role of state and local of ficials. Dif- 
ferences between local and federal officials surfaced, , 
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* * • 

particularly with respect to.views on auditing/ liability, 
. the role of independent monitoring units, unexpended 
« funds/ wage provisions - , and placement goalS. 

In short, increased administrative difficulties and greater 
centralization was the price paid }o tighten administration of 
the employment and training system and protect its integrity. 
The cumulative effect of the 1978 amendments has been to 
complicate CETA's administration greatly. Practically all 
respondents identified administrative overload problems. 
One of the most common complaints was that the strain of 
t implementing regulations not only overburdens local of- 
ficials, but also limits prime sponsor flexibiltfy, the cor- 
nerstone of a decentralized system. 
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The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 gave state and local officials some flexibility in choos- 
ing employment and training programs* and the organiza- * 
. tions to deliver these programs. This chapter traced changes 
over the years in the mix of programs and in delivery 
systems, with particular attention to the effects of th6 1978 
reauthorization amendments on Title IIB/C. 1 The last part, 
of the chapter reviews recent developments in. the relation- t 
ships .between CETA and the public employment service 
system. * \ , < • 

The Composition of CETA Programs 

Recategorization of CETA 

Despite*th& intent of CETA to consolidate manpower pro- 
grams, the original legislation embodied elements. of bqth 
block grant and categorical designs; Of the five substantive 
titles, only Title ^permitted state and local officials latitude 
inflecting employment and training programs best suited to 
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1. Title HB/C, under the amendments of 1978, provides for comprehensive flraining and 
employment services (HB), and upgrading and retraining (IIC). It replaces Title I of the 
1973 act. 
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the needs , of -^heir communities. The other four titles* 
authorized categorical j&rogpms for specific purposes: Title 
II was intended to. create additional public sector jobs in 
areas of substantial unemployment; Title III provided for 
'nationally administered programs for Indians, migrant farm 
VorkefsV and other special groups; Title -IV continued the 
Job Corps; and Title* VI, whiph was added shortly after 
• CETA was enacted, authorized Countercyclical public service 
empfoyment programs. Thus; Qjily under Title I could spon- 
sors choose from a range of programs and activities— skill 
training, basip education, . on-the-job training, work ex- 
r perience, public service employment, or manppwer services 
such as counseling and job placement. They were permitted 
. to* continue programs established under earlier legisla- 
' tion— the Manpower ^Development and Training 'Act 
% (MDTA) and.the^con})mic Opportunity Act (EQA^Jr.fo 
, develop^oth^r activities according. t^f^kjLr ^n"per^ption$ of 
what4s most responsive -to-thejjr ftegdsyt'V r V * V : 

, Between j&7£a£*d 1^8^wltlf tjae.e^p^ffldh'of public ser-" 
yice^mp^yment prpgVnaf (PSE) and t^e^ditibrt of special - 
J youth • pTt^gilams* 2 tl\e A Cbnfiguratipn *©f ^employment and 
graining program's became. more categonapd. Eyeji. though 
funds for Title I increased, proportionately more' was added 
for other, titles, -and the "decajegprized" \xQriion*of CETA - 
declined frojji 42 to 23 percent of total CI^TA appropriations 
by 1978 (table 6)"' The 1978 reauthorization act continued the 
earlier * categorical programs and added a riety one— the 
private sector initiativ^program (Title VII). Eadi oftheseis 
a separate program ^ith specific funding formulas, eligibili- 
ty requirements, and operating rules- The decatfegprized "por- 
tion— Title IIB/C— declined further to J8- per$ten£in 1379:' 
After 1979,, mih the curtailment and complete* fth&eout of 
PSE, the proportionate share Of Titlb IIB/C ros6; j?y fiscal' 

, 2. Authorize*} fcy the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Xct' 0^1977, Pub. L. 
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* . Table 6 . 

CETA Appropriations, by Title, Fiscal 1975-1982 
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NOT® Details may not add to 100'percent due to rounding. , ' . ' . ^ ~ * 

a-. Beahning in fiscatt979, titles redesignated as. 'shown in. parentheses. - ".'-L 

b. IiMudes transition qUarter» July-September 1976* v * m - # • k . # b _ V ;/> .„* A » • ^vft 

c. E§ludes $234jnillion rescinded from Title VI and $705 million deferred from Title 11D ($60? milhon), Title IV Summer Youth ($40 million), 
anSPitle IV otlfer youth ($58 million). . - • • _ * v x - \ . , .... , 

d. ffcludes amounts deferrcS^'from fiscal 1981. Title IIB/C ($d07 million); Title HI ($4? million); and Title IV Summer Youth ($40 .million). 

e. /Jfivate sector initiative program beginning in fiscal 1979. » ] *J* '^J- t . .a™ 
fM fiscal 1977 51 bilhonJn youth programs funded in Title III under the 19%7 Economic Stimulus .Appropriation. Beginning in fiscal 1979 
y&fing Adult Conservation Corps (YACC)> Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP)> Youth Community Conservation and lm 
prlvement Project&-i#Cj&IP). • * • . * , 

g^udget authority f6r0scal 1978 fronx J 977 Economic Stimulus Appropriation. * * . 

"^Includes funds authorized for both Title* II and VI. * v % 




dlpTicludes jnilltoh transferred to Title 111 to pay unemployment compensation to PSE workers ($245 million) jmd for other purposes ($3 
^Tplion). 1 . ' . 

...... v 1 
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1982 it is expected to be back up to 47 'percent; and the total- 
funds available £o be approximately the same as the first 
year. ' « 

♦ 

Service Mix „ 

Appropriations by title. Another, way of analyzing pro- 
gram trends is to divide CETA jtitles into those which essen- 
tially provide employability development services (Title 
IIB/C, Title III, title IV othef than .the summer yquth pro- 
grams, and Title VII) and those whose major purpose is to 
provide experience arid income maintenance (PSE and sum- 
mer youth employment programs). The share of appropria- 
tions for employability .development titles declined during 
. the first 3 years of CETA while the share of funds for public 
service employment and summer yoyth employment' rose 
(figure 2)r By 1 978, the fetter dfceoimted for tw^-thikls of the 
total. Emphasis* on PSE during .this period reflected* the 
credence that Congress $nd the Administration gave 'to the 
efficacy of job creation^n the public sector as a counter- 
cyclical strategy. 
fc - ' / 

After 1978, however, the pattern was reversed: by 1980/ 
employability development accounted fora major share, 54 
percent. This was due to the introduction of youth projects 
and private sector initiative programs7as well as to the cur- 
tailment of PSE funds. Further relative increases of 
ertiployability development titles occurred in 1981, and by 
1982, with the elimination of PSE, employability titles were 
expected to increase to 82 percent. ^ 

; ' - CETA appropriations 
(percent) 

FY 1975 FY 1978 FY 1980 FY 1982 

„ , . (est,)/ 

Employability develop- ^ 
ment titles •. ... 53 33 54 . 8& 

PSE and summer . % > , 7 : . 

youth titles...... 4 ' 47 67 45 - ^ 
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Figure 2 

Program Transformation, Fiscal 1975-1982 
\ CETA Appropriations 




1979 



$3.7 billion 



SQtfRCE: Based on data from U.S. Department tabor. * 
♦Excludes $700 million deferred from FY 1981 . 




$10.3 billion 



VI 



1982 (est) 




i IIB/C. III. 



$3.2 billion* 

ryv^/ Employabillty development (Titles I 
\s / / vaVII. IV other than summer youth) 

Public service employment (Titles HO. VI) 

Summer youth programs. 
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Outlays by program approach. /Each of the CETA titles 
may actually incorporate rtioxc than one service approach; 
Title IIB/Crfor exampie", consists .jnainly of classrqonrand 
on-the-job training, but also includes work experience and* 
other training and employment activities*. On the QthSr hand, 
BSE titles may include some qlassropm and on-the-job train- 
ing. Office of 'Management apd Budget data recombine 
outlay and enrollment data fos all titles by program ap- 
proach » They show a similar pattern fb that shown fty ap- 
propriations. Table 7 and' figure 3 show that the combined 
total^ of work e*perienCfe and -public service emplbyment 
outlays rose' relative to* the total-between 1975 and 1978 and 
declined after that, while the combined proportion- of on- 
the-job and institutional training declined over the first 3 
years and rose afterwards. / , " • 

One of the- fnore significant changes in the mix of serviced 
has been the sharp fhcrease in the proportion of o.utlays for 
youth— from more than 25 percent xJf $9.6 Trillion of total 
CETA expenditures in fiscal 1978 to more than40<percent of 
$8.9 billion in 1980. Those outlays funded programs that 
were designed specifically for the youth population (Job 
Corps, summer youth emigloyment prqgramsffetc.) plus the 
youth share of .adult programs. More than 45 percent of the 
participants ip the adult-oriented training programs and oyer 
one-iburth of those in PSE were under 22 years of age. The 
new Administration *has proposed cutting back on s<£jne-of 
the spetial youth programs in fiscal 1982, giving prime spon- 
sors £he option of using more of their regular CETA funds 
for youth. (For a discussion of the proportJ^n of youth serv- 
ed in CETA programs, see chapter 4.) 

Trends in Title I (IIB/C) program mix. Within the Title I 
(IIB/C) portion of CETA, which is.the primary focUs of thi$ 
chapter, the pattern of services was also changing. In the ag- 
gregate, the predominant position of work experience in the 
early years has given w^y to an emphasis oq training pro- * 
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Table 7 , * 
CETA Outlays by Program Approach, Fiscal 1975-1981* ' 

' * ' : ; 

* Program approach 1975 1976^ . 1977 1978 1979 

Tot^l outlays (milUons) '.. $3,175- $5,045 $5,031 $9,584 $9,425 

/ ' - % ■ (Percent) 

Total \\\ ' 100 ^ 100 " J00 # 100 . 100 

. On-the-j obtaining "4 4 4 3 3 

Institutional training 20 16 * 16 13 16 

Work experienced, , 35 29 25 20 23 

Public service employment 37 48 ■ 51 60 53 

Labor market services r< - 

and p rogram direction '. . „ 5 4 4 4 5 

SOURCE:>Office of Management and Budge; data. 
NOTE: Details may not. add to totals»because of rounding. 

a. Includes expenditures under all .CETA training and employment accounts. 

b. Transition quarter (July-September 1976) not included. 

c. Includes! in-school and out-of-school youth, summer youth, and adult work experience programs. 

' .« ' 
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grams. Between 1975 and. 1978, outlays for classroom and 
on-the-job training, as a proportion of total outlays, rose 
from' 43 to 62 percent (table 8). The shift in emphasis fronj 
work experience and income support programs to substan- J 
tive training activities was a jiracticalrecognition that funds - 
for PSE and youth work experience were available under 
other CETA titles. Consequently more of Title I (IIB/C) 
funds could be concentrated on training: Since 1978, these 
treitds Have continued: the combined total of classroom and 
on-the-job training rose # moderately to 67 percent of Title 
IIB/C outlays in 1980 (although the share of on*tffe-job^ 
training decreased). Increased training funds under special 
governors' grants and elimination of PSE help account for 
this trend. 

In sum, it is useful to divide the seven years of CETA into 
twQ time frames; from 1975 to 1978 and from 1978 to 1981. 
During the first period, with the build-up of countercyclical . 
PSE, activities which essentially provide experience and in- 
come maintenance became predominant. During the second 
period, due partly to the reauthorization act and partly to 
national policy decisions, the trend began to change; there" * 
has been .more emphasis on trainifig and employability^ 
development activities. Within Title IIB/C, the C^TA title 
in \frhich local officials have most decision making influence, 
there was a' steady increase in resources devoted to training 
and employability development throughout both periods. 

Effect of the Reauthorizatiqn Act 
on Program Mix 

Provisions of the 1978 reauthorization act" influenced the 
Title IIB/C program mix directly and indirectly. Those 
which had a dijrect effect were: the prohibition on use of Title • 
IIB/C funds for public service employment; the limit on the 
number of hours trainees could spend in work experience; 
the limit on duration of participation in all CETA programs; [ 
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% sv • .Table 8 

CETA Prime Sponsor Outlays by Activity, CETA Title I (Hti/C), Fiscal 19754980 



Activity - " 1975^ i976* 1977 U978 ] 1979 1980 



' Total outlays (millions) $876 \ $2,035/ * $1,674 " $1,777' *$l,723t> S2,050 b 

— - (Percent) . 

Total JfiO 100 m . 100 100 J00 * . TOO 

Classroom training* . . 34 35 43 48- ' 53 * % 57- 

On-the-job training • 9 • 10 12 14- 13 ^ "10 

Public service " 3ft 

employment 7 9 l 1 " . 6 * 4 1 * - 

Work experience * -48 4 r 43 39, 34 32 31 

* ~Othy : 2 ' i 1 1^ 1 1 2 



SOURCE: -Employment and Training, Administration* U.S. Department of Labor (unpublished). 
NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. * 

a. Includes transition quarter, July-September 1976.. 

b. Administrative expenditures* reported as a combined figure, prprated b$ activity. ^ 

c. Includes outlays for governors' vocational education programs operated by prime sponsors. m * 
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andaflowing use of CETA funds for upgrading and retrain- 
ing of .employed workers under some circumstances. 

Title IIB programs were affected indirectly by the Enact- 
ment v af the private sectorinitiative program (Title*VII); the 
eligibility restrictions in Title IIB/C; and the requirement 
. that sponsors set aside apportion of Title IID and Title VI 
funds for training PSE participants. a , 

/ Of the various measures influencing the pattern of Title 
IIB/C activities, the requirementthat some Title IID and Ti- 
tle VI enroflees must receive training was mentioned most 
frequently by the survey respondents. Funds for training 
PSE enrollees were -used in some cases to bolster classroom 
training. In others, job search cburses for PSE enrollees were 
extended to Xi tlfe HB'enrollees as well. In two-thirds of the 
cases in the BSSR sample, the share of Title IIB expenditures 
for classroom training rose after 1978. . 

f . • 4 - * Ef£ect*on pattern 

* - , Reauthorization Tact of activities 

requirement under Title IIB/C 

— ' ^ ' 7 ' » 

• / * ■ , (Rank 'order by frequency 

, of response) 

Title IID and Title VI training'. 1 , -0*1 

Separate title for private sector- * % 
initiative programs. . t • . 2 

* • Limits on hours of work experience^. . .\ . . * . * 3* 

Changes in eligibility for title IIB \ 4 

Prohibitions use of Titlfe IIB funds 

/or public service jobs 5 

* Other legislative changes ■ - 6 

The establishment of private industry prografns undej; Ti- 
tle vtl,. which rely heavily on on-the-job (OJT),training, Was 
beginning to haye arf effect pn the Title IIB/p program ipix 
by laffe 1980. Nationally, the proportion of Title IIB/C funds 
, spfcnt for OJTdrDpped from 14 percent in 1978 to 10 percent 
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in 1980. In two-thirdS of the study areas, the proportion of 
Title IIB/C funds spent for OJT programs was lov^er in 1980 
than in 1978. Softness in the labor market was a fafcrtfr, 1?ut 
there are indications that Title IIB projects, were shifted to 
Title VII in some cases. In others, promising OJT training 
candidates were ref^ed to Title VII openings ii^tead of to 
Title IIB. 3 , 

The 1,000-hour per. year limit on length 6f stay in adult 
'work experience programs also affected the allocation of 
Titje IIB resources. Work experience projects were curtailed 
in some areas because theLtime limit made it more difficult to 
arrange for, work sites. / t „ 

The mix of programs arid activities offered under Title IIB 
was influenced also by management decisions unrelated to 
the reauthorization— cost and placement considerations, ^ 
sifting out occupations with the best prospects of employ- 
ment, and regional office pressure to expand job search pro- 
. grams for all enrollees. 

* > - 

Opinions on the Allocation 
< y of Funds Among Titles • 

Against a backdrop „of declining resources, restrictions on 
eligibility, wages an4 Jength of service, increased emphasis 
on private sector training and youth projects, and expected 
decreases in public service employiftetit; 4 ~survey respondents 
were aSked about their preferences in .the distribution of 
funds airtongXETA titles. Opinions varied by type of 
respondent, but*m generaT there was' a preference for pro- 
gr^ms^ which are designed to provide training and*other 



3. Between fiscal 1979 and 1980 the»number of individuals in Title IIB/C on-the-job train- 
ing programs declined from i57,6o<fto 132,000; for the ynited States the number of in- 
dividuals in Title Vll on-the-job training programs was* 16,000^n fiscal 1980. Correspond- 
ing Title Vll participant figures are, not available for fiscal 1979. 

4. At the time of the survey some cutbacks in PSE were considered likely, but a complete 
phaseout was not announced until several months later* 
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• » 
employability development services rather than those which 

primarily provide employment experience. 

Among manpower ifro'fcssionals, there* was a decided 
preference for Title IIB and private sector initiatives. More 
ihan one-half of the CETA administrators interviewed 
believed that relatively more funds should be allotted for 
titles which emphasize employability development. One- 
third would give more weight to PSE. Respondents who 
favored' training programs perceived the lack of skills and 
education as the main deficiency among enrollees. Public * 
service employment, it was believed, was less useful thanTi- 
„ tie IIB for preparing enrollees for private or public sector 
openings. 

The views of planning council chairmen were generally 
similar except that they showed more concern for youth 
unemployment and more interest ip expanding youth pro- 
~ " %ipfn&. The pattern was less clear among elected officials and 
/^community *based organizations. They supported PSE, as 
well as Title IIB/C, to provide supplemental jobs for* the 

- ^unemployed. 

Delivery of Services 

The framers k of the original CETA legislation expected c 
~\ that, with local decision making and control, pririre sponsors 
m would organize the pattern of service delivery to eliminate 
duplic^tfmiamong service deliverers < and replace the 
fragmented arrWgments with a coordinated system. Since . 
CETAy was e^^cted^iiow Jfcr, twd opposite developments 
hav^eeij/ffii evidence. One moved the program in the direc- 
tion of an integrated system for delivery of comprehensive 
training services to adult participants; The other weakened 

- " the patterns of integration as new programs were added with 

different institutional arrangements that were not completely 
compatible with the existing systems. . ' 
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Under the re#u$orization act, CETA has continued to 
move in both directions. The compliance provisions of the 
CETA reauthorization act reinforce the trend toward a more 
integrated service pattern/ Emphasis on tighter ad- 
ministrative controls and liability makes it more likely that 
sponsors will take over eligibility determination and other in- , 
take functions to avoid the risks of enrojling ineligible ^par- 
ticipants. On the other hand, the reauthorization act has 
added more program categories and greater specificity in ex-^ 
isting titles, and these tend to subdivide the entire delivery 
system. 5, fc * 

Title 11% Service Delivery Systems 

Before the enactment <?f CETA in 1973, there was no cen-, 
tral local administrative mechanism through which the many 
MDTA and EOA training programs could be coordinated. A 
loose arrangement did exist— the Cooperative Area Man-, 
power Planning System (CAMPS)— which provided a forum 1 
for the exchange of information but lacked authority to' 
make decisions, eliminate duplication, or provide for needed 
services. In areas with skills centers or Concentrated 
Employment Programs, established under MDTA or EOA 
to provide a range of "service options,^ appliqants* could be 
referred to one of manyprograms orfrom one service com- 
ponent to another. In most cases, however, 4 clients had access, 
only Jo .the programs operated by fhe specific agency to 
which they had applied. 

Following the enactment of CETA there was a gradual 
movement towards comprehensive delivery systems. Many 

■> ' / * ^ 

5. There are also many^employment and training programs 6utside of local CETA agency 
control. These include programs for welfare recipients (such as WIN), older workers, the 
handicapped, offenders, and other special groups. A 1979 report of the General Account- 
ing Office enumerated 44 federally assisted programs in the Tidewater area of Virginia, 
only 5 of which were administered by the local C£TA agency. Set General Accounting Of- 
fice, Federally Assisted Employment and Training: A Myriad of Programs Should be 
•Simplified, HRIX79-11, May 8,1979/ 

' in 
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sponsors moved all the way *to a comprehensive arrangement 
for delivering services, others retained arrangements within- 
dependent subcontractors, and some.' organized a mixed 
delivery system. 

The term " delivery systenf ' refers to the interrelationship 
of agencies which prqvide intake and exit services for clients, 
as well as substantive training or employment activities. In a 
"comprehensive" delivery system, the entry and exit services 
are centralized for all clients in the community. This can be 
done by designating a single agency to handle all fntakeand 
placement for all other organizations or by, coordinating the 
activities of several organizations that perforin these func- 
tions. \n a typical arrangement, applicants enter through' a 
single intake center (or network of coordinated centers) 
where eligibility is determined, clients' nesds assessed, and 
referrals m^de to appropriate femployment or training pro- 
grams from a full range of options. On completion of the 
program, clients are assisted in finding unsubsidized employ- 
,«ment either by specialists at the intake centers or', by a 
; designated placement agency such as the employment ser- 
vice. 

In an "independent" mocfel, each service deliverer is 
responsible for its own intake ai$ placement activities as 
well as for a substantive program. Each agency or organiza- 
♦ tion offers to applicants only the kind of service or training 
. programs it i^guipped to provide. 

> There are/w c'ourse, many variations of these models. A 
"mixed" system combines the features of both types. Intake 
may be coordinated or centralized, but placement mayVbe 
. delegated to each individual contractor; or some training or 
service components may be integfated while others are 
handled separately by independent agencies. 

Opinions differ as to the advantages of the various models 
ahd v the appropriateness of a particular system 'in a*local 
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• ' ' * ' • 9 \ 

situation. Several advantages for prime -sponsors and plients- 

have been attributed to the comprehensive model: \ 

• Thfe sponsor has more control over the selection oro-^ 
" cess/ \ ' y : . ' ^ 

• Duplication of services is minimized. ^ ! 

. • Economies of scale permit the hiring of specialized pelx^ 
sonnel. * - ' I 

• Clients are exposed to a wider tange of program op- 
tions. ^ / 

* • Competition among contractors for applicarfts and job 
openings is reduced. # / 

+ Under an independent system, on the other hand, accoun- 
tability Tor all thexdmpbrients of the delivery system Can be 
assigned more readily. Moreover, there is le$s danger^'of los- 
ing clients as they are shuttled among the intake, program, 
and placement operations. In sparsely 'populated' areas that 
lack training facilities, are distant from urban Renters, and 
are without adequate public transportation, an/independent 
system may be the only practical way of providing services. 

Comprehensive system. One-third of the 24'lpcal prime 
sponsors (cities, counties, and consortia) in the study group 
had basically comprehensive Title IIB/C systems, although 
there were variations in thfe extent of coordination. The 
>Topeka-Shawnee Consortium, Kansas, is an exajnple of this 

model. . 

• ' * 

The delivery^system in Tbpeka-Shawnee evolved into a 
comprehensive system after going through several stages. 
The sponsor phased out all^ubcontractors and operated all 
programs directly including an intake center co-located with 
a state employment service office. It had its own training 
facility, but ^lso arranged for classroom training by referring 
.participants to private or public institutions. 6 

6. For an earlier and more complete description, see Charles B. K rider, "Topeka-Shawnee' 
County Consortium, Kansas," in Employment and Training Programs: The Local View, 
ed. Wilfiam Mirengoff j(Washington: National Academy pf Sciences, 1978), ft>. 93-98. ' 

V * 9 
a — " • 
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The other local sponsors in the BSSR study groupS^hich 
are classified as comprehensive include three cities, tfcsee 
counties, and one consortium. Generally intake was unifieoV 
but there were variations in the extent to which subcontrac- 
tors were used and in arrangements for counseling, place- 
ment, and other services. 

Mixed system. The largest group-r- over one-half of the 
study areas — had mixed systems. In Gary, for example, the 
city operated manpower centers which provide intake ser- 
vices, but subcontractors- shared placement and counseling' 
services. The Capital Area Consortium in Texas is split be- 
tween urban and rural components* In the urban sector, the 
prime sponsor handled intake, assessment, and referral for 
services; counseling was done by service deliverers;^ and 
placement* was handled - by either a community based 
organization or the prime sponsor. In the rural sector a com- 
munity based organization handled all CETA services. 

Independent system. Three sample areas, including the 
two largest cities (New York and Philadelphia), operated 
basically independent systems* The Lansing Consortium 
contracted for all services, using a competitive, 
performahce-based rating system to Select and evaluate con- 
tractors. \ Each service deliverer handled the client from in- 
take through training to placement. 

In balance-of-states the -patterns vary, but tw # o major 
designs -are discernible. In 'one, thepe is a common institution 
through which services are ddivereji. In the other arrange- 
ment, local jurisdictions or councils of governments (COGs) 
arrange fpr services through numerous different organiza- 
tions. Arizona illustrates # design in which one institution, 
the employment service, provides intake for all CETA and 

« 

7. For an earlier and more complete description, see Steven M. Director, 44 Lansing Tn- 
County Regional Consortium, Michigan,'* in Employment and Training Programs: The 
Local View, pp. 130-34*~* 
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state welfare programs. In the other design, illustrated by 
Maine, a community action agency is usually designated as 
the delivery agent for Jitle IIB programs while county 
governments operate PSE programs. COG staff provide in- 
take and assessment services in % typical Texas region. 

The variety of local operations in a balance-of : stafe is best 
illustrated by North Carolina. Delivery systems and in- 
frastructures vary from one region of the state to another. 
Each has its- own arrangements with, employment service, 
community college, or community based organizations. 
Depending on regional preferences, , programs may be 

♦ operated by any' or all of these organizations independently, 
or one may be designated to contract for all services. The 
rural areas are generally not conducive to coordinated 

, delivery systems. 

* 

Effects, of Reauthorization Act 
on Delivery Systems ■ ' % 

The reauthorization act influenced the Title 4-IB employ^ 
ment and*training delivery systems in two ways: in the choice 
of institutions used by prime sponsors! to deliver services, 
and in the manner in which the services were delivered. 

Title JIB delivery'systems*. Of 24 local prime sponsors, six 
have iriade significant changes in their delivery systems since 
1978 attributable to both the influence of the reauthorization' 
act and management considerations. The new eligibility 
determination process, the financial liability of the prime 
sponsor, and the new assessment procedure (employability 
development plans) made prime sponsor control of intake 
more vital. The experience of several of the prime'sponsors 
illustrates the different ways in which they have modified 
their delivery systems. # " ' 4 

The shift in Kansas City, Kansas towards a' greater 
assumption pf activities by the prime sponsor staff w&s at- 
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tributed directly to the eligibility and liability provisions of 
th£ 1978 amendments. The CETA administrator established 
4 central intake system, to provide services formerly supplied 
f by subcontractors/ The CETA staff assumed responsibility 
for eligibility determination, counseling, preparation &f 
empibyability development plans, referral to programs, 
monitpring.of participants' progress, as well as job develop- 
ment and placement. And an employment service specialist 
was statione4"at the central intake office to coordinate job 
development and placement. 

The interplay of the reauthorization act provisions and 
.management decisions affected the delivery system in 
Stanislaus County. Before reauthorization, each of several 
service deliverers took care of its own recruitment and in- 
take. After 1978, the CETA administrator set up a central in- 
take office to give him more control over eligibility deter- 
mination aijd client assessment activities. Applicants enroll- 
ed at the manpowef center are afforded a full range of train- 
ing and employment options, provided, of course, there are 
available openings. Counseling is still delegated *to individual 
service deliverers responsible also for placing' enrollee§ in 
permanent positions. In addition, the central intake officfe 
has job developers to back up contractors in finding jobs for 
participants who complete their CETA programs. The 
change in Stanislaus County, designed to improve the effec- 
tiveness of service, was planned before the reauthorization, 
but was given added impetus by thfi new legislation. 

The effect of the reauthorization act, especially the prbvi-' 
sions dealing with client assessment .and liability, is ,also 
evidenced in areas that did not reshuffle their basic delivery 
structures. Phoenix strengthened assessment functions by 
adding\two new intake centers. Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania and Orange County and the San Joaquin Consor- 
tium in California reported more intensive counseling and 
assessment. Pasco County, Florida strengthened its 'counsel- 
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in§ operation by moving the employment service^counselors 
into its own manpower office. The Capital Consortium, 
Texas reorganized its intake activities along defensive lines. x 
It retained direct cpntrol over functions specifically man- 
dated by the act, i.e., eligibility" determination, tracking tfie 
length of stay of enrollees, and preparation of employability 
development plans. And it shifted, to subcontractors, other 
services^ such as counseling, jotr^development, and place- 
ment. ^ 

* The desirability of centralizing intake and placement- 
depends upon a number of local factors including therfize of ^ 
the area, accessibility of intake centers, and manageriaVcCJH^ 
petence, as well as considerations related to the reauthoriza- 
tion act. In at least onejnstance, lo.cal factors (inadequate, 
performance) led to a reversal of a centralized intake 
arrangement. In 1979 ; Philadelphia attempted to standardize 
its intake process and improve client assessment by con- * 
solidating most intake centers under the management of a 
single subcontractor. The following year, however— partly 
to carry oqt the Employability Development Plan (EDP) re- 
quirements of the 19T8 amendments — it replaced the cen- 
tralized design, with 10 centers operated by several sub- 
contractors, the sponsor-in 1981 was considering a new ar- 
rangement with an "umbrella" agency to supervise and 

coordinate intake at these centers. * 
• ' %t ' • . ' 

CETA administrators also took over client intake ssrviges 

in Cleveland and in Ramsey County, Minnesota. New .York 
had planned^ to improve -intake^ services priofr to the 
reauthorization act and recently established <a coordinated 
network of training, appraisal, and placement (TAP} 
centers, operated by community based organizations. Twen- 
ty percent of clients were processed through Hie TAP centers 
in late 1980; the remainder were recruited through individual 
program sponsors. . . - 
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. An examfnatiori of the*basic deliveryjsjystems in the stu^x rf 
sample's four balance-of-state prime spolisor areas shov^^^ 
np major changes, although counseling activity had be#n 5< . 
stimulated by new EDP requirements. , % ^ 

Delivery systems for all titles. As prime sponsors became 
more sophisticated in the management of their programs, 
there was a noticeable trejid* quickened by the reauthotiza- 4 
tien act, toward more integration of Title TIB delivery 
systems. But there was also a discernible tendency away from 
integration in the overall deliyery system for all titles because 
the reauthorization provisions, along with previous amend- 
ments, had made the total CETA operation more complex. 
In particular, the addition of public service employment and 
youth programs— each with its own "categorical" set of 
eligibility rules and design elements— has acted to make the 
system more diffuse. 

Most sponsors in the study sample use some or all of the 
same organizations to provide program services to both 
youth and adults, *byt with separate contracts* and. often 
under the purview jaf different staff members. Even within 
the youth programs, varying rules and features for each sub 1 
comRonenteall for specialization on the paf t of CETA staff. 
The establishment of a new title for private sector initiatives, 
with private industry councils (PICs) as its own separate 
^planning body an<^ in some cases, its own service apparatus, 
may create additional strains in the overall system. * - 

Effect of Reauthorization Act 
on Selection of Service Deliverers 

. The reauthorization has had an effect on the choice of ser- 
vice deliverers as well as on 1 delivery systems. For about a 
year after CETA began, prime sponsors, lacking experience 
and under severe time pressures, were inclined to retain the 
service deliverers that had been operating ^programs under 
MJDTA and EOA. In the second 4 and succeeding years, , 
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however, as sponsors gained experience and confidence, the 
pattern began to change! New vendors were used, respon-* 
sibilities of existing' service deliverers were changed, and, in a 
significant proportidn of cases, the' prime sponsors 
themselves* took over come of the activities formerly per- 
formed by subcontractors. 

While the new eligibility determination, monitoring, and 
liability rules encouraged more prime sponsors to take over 
CETAlntake functions, most CETA operations are still con- 
ducted by subcontractors. The 1978 amendments are more 
direct than the previous legislation in prescribing how pro- 
gram deliverers are to be selected. The original act required 
assurances that (1) consideration be given to; service 
deliverers of * proven capability, ^appropriate Ar- 
rangements be. made wit}/ community bjtsld organizations 
(CBOs) serving the poverty community, and (3) to the extent 
deemed* appropriate, facilities of existing employment ser- 
vice, education, and rehabilitation ageiicies be utilizedrT^e 
new language is more specific: it requires spog^ors to 
describe the methods used to involve CBOs, >educkitf|ial 
agencies, and others, and the criteria used for selecting ser- 
vice deliverers of demonstrate^ effectiveness. \ 

There were five factors influencing the extent oj£ sentcac- 
ting between 1978 and 1980: (1) widespread declines in the 
number of agencies-employing Title VI participants as funds 
shrank; (2) increased contracts with training agencies due to 
the requirement to train Title IID participants; (3) increased 
use of nonprofit agencies as PSE employers because of their 
ability to accommodate to lower wages; (4) a rise in the 
number ,of Title VII contracts for new private sector pro- 
jects; and (5) an increase in Title IV youth contracts. The 
. number of Title IIB/C contractors remained about the same 
In most of the survey areas. The choice of. service vendors 
was heavily influenced by liability concerns. .Sponsors were 
careful to select contractors, with sound fiscal systems. 
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CETA/Employment Service Relations 



m The 'relation ship between *t*e< CETA and the employment ' 
service systems continues to be a special concern. Prior to the 
enactment Of CETA, 'the Employment service had been the i 
-linchpin in the manpower program' system. Under CETA, 
this role has been assigned to pfime sponsors. Sihce then, 
relationships between employment service offices and the , 
prime sponsors have been uneven. 

.Soon after the efiactment of CETA* some prime sponsors ' 
s began to reassign functjotfs previously provided by employ- 
ment service offices. As CETA administrators gained ex- 
perience, many took over entry and eldt functions— assess- 
ment, referral to training, counseling, job development, and 
placement. Others transferred those tasks to community 
based organizations or other contractors. In most cases, the 
employment service continued to provide labor market in- 
formation for planning, and on a a more limited scale, han- 
dled intake and placement activities. While the functions 
assigned to the employment service varied from area'to area 
and among segments of large areas, generally its role on the 
employment and training scene dwindled. 

The decline in the early years was partly offset by respon- 
sibilities related to the expanding public service employment 
program — advance listing of PSE openingsT for veterans, 
referral of applicants for PSE slots, and job 4evelopment 
and ^placement services for trainees. In the rapid public ser- 
vice employment build : up of J977-78, the Department of 
Labor urged prime sponsors to use employment service agen- 
ci**to establish pools of eligible applicants. As an induce- 
ment, sponsors were absolved from liability for ineligible 
participants if employment service offices had determined 
eligibility. The "carrot" for the employment service was the 
placement credit they received for persons hired in PSE jobs. 
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The post-reauthorization -peridtf^aw a^nofable drop frl 
employment service involvement in CETA activities due to 
declining enrollments and the act's stricter liability provi- 
sions that removed the prime sponsor exemption for ineligi- 
ble participants., Sponsors in 10 of the 28 study areas^either 
discontinued or reduced reliance on the employment service 
for eligibility determination. To a lesser degree declines oq- 
curred in advance listing of PSE openings for veterans' 
recruitment, assessment, testing and counseling, and job' 
development and placement. 

There were. two activities in which the participation of 
local employment service offices increased: preparation of 
empioyability development plans and payment of allowances 
toenrollees. Perhaps the most dramatic example of the in- 
creased role of the employment service occurred in the North 
Carolina £aJance-of-state program where 19 counties 
withdrew from the Title IjID program and responsibility for 
these programs was delegated t'o the employment service 
(Chart 3). 

Chart 3 ■ 

Changes in Activities Performed by the Employment Service 
Fiscal 1978 1980 

Increased use Litt le change Pecline 

Preparation of 
empioyability 
development plans 

Payment of 
allowances 



J-abor market 
information 

Recruitment^ 

Referral of 
applicants to 
training or PSE 

Assessment, testing, 
counseling 

Selection of CETA 
participants 

Job development 

Placement 



Advance listing of , 
PSEfcpenings 
for veterans 

Applicant screening, 
interviewing and 
eligibility deter- 
mination 

. • 
'Eligibility verification 
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Despite some setbacks, the employment service has had a 
significant, although declining piece of the .action. The 
'653,.OW # employment service referrals "to CETA programs in 
fiscal 1980 were 45 percent fewer than the 1978 figure, due 
largely to declining enrollments. Nevertheless., ..the/ 
represented about one-fourth of the 2.6 Trillion new 1980 
CETA entrants (including some duplication among tides). 
Moreover, the 547,000 placed by employment service offices 
in CEJTA on-the-job training, work experience, and pyblic 
service employment' programs represented 13 percent of all, 
employment service placements compared with 25 percent in 
1978 (table 9 ai?d figure? 4 and 5). . • , w , 

The ti^Tbetween ES and CETA are not limited to referral 
of ^ehroHees. Job service representatives serve on planning 
councils and provide labor market information.^ In two- 
thirds or more of the study areas^the job service lists PSE 
openings for veterans and helps recruit and place CETA 
enrollees.Jn nearly one-half of the qrea&they p?oyide assess- 
ment services,' Through the WIN program, the employment 
service helps to enroll welfare recipients. Since early 1979,; 
ES, staff have worked with CETA prime Sponsors )jain> - 
plementing the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit progjaijw' « „ 

Despite a decline in activities, in most of the'afeas "studied 
CETA- funds contracted with employment service agencies/ 
remained virtually unchanged between 197&£nd WjBOi'^fau 
some ihstanceS, this was attributed to shifts in i^pon^ 
sibilities among titles. In one area* for example, where to' 
funding remained about the same, the responsibilities of the 
employment service increased in Title IID programs and 



8. Sec Randall B» Ripley et «!-• The Implementation of the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, 
prepared for the Office, of Program Evaluation, Jsmployment and Training Administra- 
tion, by the Mershon Center of TheOhio State University, Report 3, May 1981 . 

9. In fiscal year J979- state employment service agencies received $193 million through con- 
tractual agreements with prime sponsorsr-approximately 16 percent of all funds available 
to the employment service. See ly^l Department of Labor, "Report to Congress on 

♦ Wagnc^6ttser, M Washington, Junji980, p. 36 (unpublished)* 
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_ Tabk9 

Stoptoyment Serrice Placements in CET A, Programs, Fiscal 1976-1980 
" ' (numbers in thousands) 



ES placements in CETA prog rams 2 ^ 

Total V * - '' " ^ 

• indiTiduals *' . JM& Q 

Fiscal " placed - senfce Work 

' year ^ by ES Total - On-jthe-job •' employment > experience 

- ♦ , • (Number of individuals) 

I976 c . * 3,367 388- 38 201 149 

1977,...; 4,138 722 54 334- 384 

1978 4,623 ■, 1,108 63 ,579 466 

1279...^ 4,537 849 48 , 1 393 ■ . 408 

1980........... r 4,088 - 547 25 k ^. 169 353 * 

J ! . .(Percent of total placed) 

1976 J* MPL . \ ■ V " 1 6 t 

1977 7 100 . ^8 • m 1 8 .9 

1978 100 2}f • 1 13 . - 10 

1979.....:..... 100 20 1. ' 9 . 9 

1980 ] 100 13 ; J a f 9 

. SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor (unpublished data), 
NOTE- Details, may not add to totals due to rounding. ' 
.a. May include some multiple placements of individuals. 

,J). ES applicants enrolled fn. institutional .training programs are nof counted as placements. 

• c. Excludes the transition quarter, July-September 1976. * 6 
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. 1 . Figure 4 
Persons Placed in CETA Programs Through the Employment Service* 
as Percent of All Employment Service Placements 



PERCENT 
23 



20 



251 



20% 



I97« 1977 1978 . 1979 1980 

FISCAL J*^RS 

SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor data. 
•Emplacements in CETA on-the-job training, work experience, and public service employ* 
ment programs. 

" ***** 

Figure 5 * " 

Persons Enrolled in CETA Programs Through the Employment Service* 
as a Percent of New CETA Enrollments ' 

PERCENT 
50 



30* 



31* 



25% 



I97C 



1977 1978 1979- 

FISCAL YEARS 



1980 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor data. 
♦ES referrals enrolled in CETA institutional and on-the-job training.work experience, ,and 
public service employment programs. 
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declined in Title VI. Funding of ES activities actually in- 
creased in about one-fourth of the areas. In two cases, the in- 
creased funds covered preparation of EDPs! In other cases, 
the participation of the employment service in welfare 
demonstration projects resulted in funding increases. 

t * Most of the survey respondents characterized relationships 
between prime sponsors and the employment service as good 
to fair and agreed 'that relationships had either improved or 
remained the same compared with a year earlier. Improved 
relationships were attributed to personnel changes or greater 
enthusiasm for the program on the part of employment ser- 
vice representatives. 

In several areas where the prime sponsors reported that 
relationships had deteriorated, they attributed the change to 
dissatisfaction with eligibity determinations performed by 
the employment service or to the prime sponsor's interestjn 
controlling this activity more directly because of the poten- 
tial risks of improper enrollments. In some instances, , 
employment service placement efforts were considered to be 
ineffective. A difference in basic orientation, was cited by 
respondents: the employment service was considered to be 
less attuned to client needs than CETA agencies. * 

Coordination ofES and CETA. Within the 28 BSSR sam- 
ple areas, relations between employment service agencies and 
prime sponsors ranged from minimal contact to almost com- 
plete dependence on employment service offices'. Most spon- 
sors fell somewhere in between \jfith specified services pro- 
vided by the employment services with or without reimburse- 
ment. . 

The ability of employment service offices to provide ser- 
vices is circumscribed by, a funding formula that rewards 
employment service offices for placement of jobless workers 
in CETA on-the-job training, public service employment, or 
work experience activities, but not for other activities such as 

■-. . . 125 . .. 
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intake counseling or preparing employability development 
plans. Consequently, the employment sefvice office may not 
be able to provide those services unless the prime sponsor 
can reimburse it for the staff time required. Several prime 
sponsors in the study sample recommended that considera- 
tion be given'lo^Woviding incentives in the Wagner-Peyser 
funding formulas W activities other than placements. 1 * 

Some areas have improved coordination and the utiliza- 
tion of specialized staff by eo-locating employment service 
anckCETA offices, outstationing prime sponsor staff in ES 
officfes, or arranging for ES personnel to be assigned to 
CETA intake centers. However, these solutions are nt>t 
without problems. The personnel involved complain of dual 
lines of communication. And where ES staff are assigned to 
CETA offices they may not have access to complete, and 
.timely information on job openings. 

Underlying problems. The. accommodation of CETA and 
employment 'service agencies mask underlying tensions with 
roots in the origins of human resource development pro- 
grams in the 1960s* The basic issue is the coexistence of two 
national manpower systems with the competition-] and 
duplication that result, CETA must concentrate on expand- 
ing employment bpportunities for the segments of the labor 
force who are least qualified or disadvantaged in 'other 
respects. Although the employment service sii\ce^ the 
mid-1960s has assisted in placing the hard-to-employ, it must 
also perform its basic, labor exchange function — matching 
job orders ahd qualified applicants. 1 1 Institutional fac- 

* * * • * 

\ * *■ 

10. The DQL resource allocation formula was changed in fiscal 1980 and ,1981 and 
suspended in 19$2. In fiscal 1980, each'state employment service agency received 98 percent 
of its fiscal 1979 grant. Only 2 percent was awarded on the basis of performance measured 
by placements. ** -* , 

11. Art Besse, "CETA Prime Sponsors vs. the Employment Service: >^hy the Conflict," 
Department of Industry, LaW, and Human Relations, Balance-of-State, Wisconsin, Oc- 
tober 1979 (unpublished). 
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tors — differences in planning*cycles, service areas, location 
of offices, and funding mechanisms— also impede coordina- 
tion. 12 * p . * 

DOL regulations implementing the 1978 CETA amend- 
ments require, for the first time, a written agreement be- 
tween eachr prime sponsbr and the state employment security 
agency (SESA). The items to be included are: coordination 
in contacts with employers, allowance payments systems, 
certifications and referrals iinder the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit program, listing of PSE openings, for unemployment 
insurance recipients and other applicants, cooperation in ser- 
vices to veterans and welfare recipients, and other local ar- 
rangements. The requirement for a formal agreement, with 
or without reimbursement, was expected to encourage close 
coordination. However, the question remains as to whether 
it is possible to mandate cooperation "because the require- 
ment to have an agreement may not, in itself, lead to more 
efficient, better quality service to the unemployed.' M 3 

Summary * 

The early years of CETA were marked by two major 
trends in the njix of programs: one was a trend toward more 
categorization, as specialized programs were enacted to meet 
special needs. The other was a proportionate increase in ac^ 
tivities which essentially 'provide work experience and in- 
come maintenance. 

Since fiscal year 1978,* categorization has continued with 
the addition of youth and private sector programs. However, 
the pattern of service has shifted toward programs that con- 
tribute to employability' development. The relative share of 
Tfunds for adult and youth training programs has increased, 



12. "Reporfto Congress on' Wagner-Peyser," p. 5. 

13. Ibid., p. 6. 
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while the share of appropriations for public service employ- 
ment and summer youth programs has declined, within Tifle 
IIB/C, the basic training component of CETA, the propor- 
tion of outlays for classroom training has gone up at the ex- 
pense of work experience programs. The proportion for on- 

• the-job training declined, with some indications of shifts of 
OJT to Title VII, the new private ^sector initiative program. 

The reduction in public service employment was an ob- * 
vious factor in the decline of work experience programs. But 
provisions of the 1978 amendments of CETA— the require- 
mertt that PSE enrollees must receive training, the establish- 
ment of private industry programs, and limitation oh hours 
of work in work experience projects — also had some effect. 
CETA professionals interviewed favored employ ability 
development activities over public 'service employment. 
Elected officials, however, were equally supportive of both 
programs. 

The CETA reauthorization act has effected the -patterns 
for delivery of services to CETA participants. On the one 
hand, the act has tended to fragment service delivery by add- 
ing arrangements for youth programs and private sector in- 
itiatives under separate titles. But on the Qther hand, stricter 
liability-provisions for ineligible participants (both for Title 
IIB and for PSE) and greater emphasis on assessment ac- 
tivities have tended to integrate the comprehensive services 
for adult Title IIB clients. Several of the sponsors surveyed 

* have set up their own intake centers or arranged to centralize 
intake through contractors" Others have strengthened assess- 
ment and counseling services. 

The reauthorization act has also affected the choice of 
deliverers. This is most clearly seen in relationships with 
.employment service agenciejs. Because of the act's liability 
. provisions,;there is less reliance on employment service agen- 
cies for eligibility determination and verification. Other fac- 
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tors, such as the decline in PSE enrollment^, are also af- 
fecting the roie of employment service agencies »in assess- 
ment, referral, and job development and placement. 
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i • t 



The 1978 CETA amendments succeeded in their major ob- *j 
jective of restricting public service employment' (£SE) more 
narrowly to persons at a disadvantage in the job market. . 
After 1978, appreciably larger proportions of PSE enrollees 
were Women, youth, poorly educated persons, and members " 
of " minority groups. Over 90 percent were economically 
disadvantaged, 1 

The^types of persons to be served in PSE programs, jgiven 
limited resources, has been a central issue since the enact- 
ment of CETA in 1973, Decisions on whom to enroll in PSE 
should be related to program purposes. A countercyclical 
program might authorize the enrollment of any unemployed 
person. % If program objectives also include assistance to 
financially distressed families, enrollment could be limited to 
the unemployed in families with low incomes, A program 
that is expected to improve (he employment prospects of the 
structurally unemployed— those whose educational or other 
limitations make it hard for them to find jobs in good times 

1. Data in this chapter are based, in part, on the special and regular tabulations of the Con* 
tlnuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey (Rockville, MD: Westat, Inc.), a national survey 
of a sample of new enrollees in 147 prime sponsor areas. The survey, supported by the. Of- 
* fice of Program Evaluation of the Employment and Training Administration, was designed*.* 
and administered by Westat, Inc. Data are collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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as well^as bad— sbould'seeK-J^^ 
mertfltftpediments arid ex&ude exp^^ 
expect tp be reemployed whea busiri|s$ coridSae^'s i^pfoye. v 

- If, however, providing essential puMicfseiLV.^ ' 
jective, a PSE program would be expe^fe'd -to.emitH persons , 
. with skills adequate to the tasks proposed: \ Ixjj. -.V 

"Effectiveness" or what works best is another ^oriSdefa-^ 
tionin depidi^g on program clients. Jf improving " the, . 

.employgbility of thes^rturaHy uhem^ . . 

jective, the effectiveness criterion asks: which groups willi * 

* benefit most from PSE — persons looking f^r their, first jobs,_^^ , . v 
Jhe long term' unemployed, the poorly educate^ /otfeisons'^ . f \ 
with at least a Ijigh schoQl education? Ah e'ffedrveness 
criterion for selecting enrollees for CETA training programs « 

- suggested. by one writer is, the enrollment of persons who 
would Show the greatest increase in earnings for each dollar - 
of program expenditures. 2 • 

The multiple and-changing purposes and priorities of PSE 
programs since CETA was enacted have made it difficult to 
develop a clear blasis for decisions on the types of persons to 
enroll, 3 <* ' . 

Tile purpose of the initial PSE program (Title II, now IID) 
was to serve the structurally unemployed in areas of substai*- 
tial ynemployment/ Its authorizing language requi*ed prime „ . 
sponsors to pfovide assurances that "special consideration in 
filling transitional public service jobs will' be *given to 



2. See Michael Bonis, "Assessing the Impact of Training Programs" in Employing the 
Unemployed, ed. Eli Ginzberg (New York: Basic Books, 1980), p. ?9. 

3. For a tibmpretensive discussion of CETA eligibility issues see William Barnes, "Target 
Groups" in CETA: An Analysis of the Issues (Washington: National Commission for 
Manpower Policy, 1978). 

4. The CETA Title II PSE program for areas of substantial 'unemployment was changed 
under the 1978 reauthorization act tp Title IID and the, participants limited to the low- 
income, long term unemployed. The countercyclical PSE program remained in Title VI (see 
chart 1). 
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1* unemployed persons who are most severely disadvantaged in-£; 
. terms of the length of time they- have been.unemployed and 
their prospects of findmg^employment without assistance." 5 
However, the reality Pf the operative legislative provisions 
•jdid not match the rhetoric. The specific eligibility criteria/ 
.which, if violated, could result in financial penalties for 
** prime sponsors', merely limited enrollment in Title II to per- 
sons who had been unemployed 30 days or more or were 
- underemployed. 6 v 

In response to the onset of the recession in 1974, Congress 
added a countercyclical public service employment pro- 
gram—Title VI— to CETA, Eligibility for this title was 
similar to the original Title II PSE except that, in areas with 
an unemployment rate of 7 percent of more, persons could 
be enrolled if they had been unemployed as few as 15 days. 
"Preferred consideration' ' in the new PSE title ,was to be 
given to the long term unemployed with previous employ- 
ment experience. 7 . 

The congressional intent was to design a double-barrelled 
program: Title II for the structurally unemployed in areas 4 of 
"substantial" unemployment; and Title VI for the cyclically 
unemployed — persons out^of work due t(5 fluctuations of the 
economy. This distinction, however, was riot reflected in the 
eligibility requirements, and program operators had little 
reason to differentiate between the structural and counter- 
cyclical objectives of the two PSE programs wheq selecting 
• the clients to be served. 

5. Pub. L. 93-203, 93rd Congress, December 28, 1973, Sec. 205(c) (7). 

6. The Department of Labor regulations defined the unemployed and the underemployed 
as including part-time or full-time workers, whose earnings in relation to, family size were 
below the poverty level, persons from families receiving Aid for Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDQ or Supplemental Security Income1(SSI), and persons working part time 
and seeking full-time work, as well as those unemployed for 30 days. 

7. I.e., "persons who had exhausted unemployment insurance benefits, or were ineligible for 
such benefits (except for those lacking work experience), and those who had been 

- unemployed for 15 or more weeks (Pub. L. 93-203, Sec. 602(d)). % 
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The socioeconomic characteristics of persons enrolled in 
PSE during the first two years of CETA indicate that the 
seriously disadvantaged were not sufficiently represented. 
Groups which typically experience above average unemploy- 
ment, such as the poorly educated, wpmen, youth, and older 
workers, were not enrolled in PSE in proportion to their 
share of the unemployed population. The only disadvantag- 
ed* group served in greater proportion in PSE were blacks 
and other nonwhites. 

The participation* of disadvantaged persons in PSE pro- 
grams was also much smaller than their proportion in the Ti- 
tle I (now Title IIB) CETA training program for adults. In 
'effect, a twp tier system had evolved. The most disadvantag- 
ed were enrolled in the CETA training programs which, ex- 
cept for the small OJT program, paid relatively low training 
allowances. The less disadvantaged obtained higher earnings 
byjenrolling in PSE (table'm 

TableltT ' 

Characteristics of Enrollees in Public Service Employment 
and Adult Training Programs, and of the Unemployed 

and Long Term Unemployed, 1976 



Characteristic 



Female 

•Black and other 

nonwhite ^ 

Less than high 

school education . . 
Age: 

16to2l 

45 and over 



' Enrollees in 

Title I 
adult 
PSE tracing 



33 
23 

25 37 

22 ' 31 
12 28 



All Long term' * 
unemployed unemployed* 



42 b 39b 

34b 34b 
18 28 



(Percent of total) - 

47 46 ' 40 

36 20 20 



SOURCE: Data on unemployed and long term unemployed from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Employment and Earnings, January 1977. PSE enrollee data from U.S. Depart- 

, X 33 » • • *• 
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ment of Labor, Employment and Training Adm^m^ratto^pecial tabulations of the Con- 
tinuous Longitudinal Manpower Surrey, Westat, Inc. The latter data are on the October 



1975 through September J 976 fiscal year basis. ^ 

b. Includes youth still in school who may be seeJing part-time or full-time jobs 



a. Unemployed 15 weeks or more. 



Congressional concern with the types of persons enrolled 
in PSE was reflected in legislative changes in 1976 and 1978. 
This chapter examines the influence of the changes and other 
factors on the socioeconomic profile of PSE enrollees, 
-especially after the CETA amendments of 1978. 



LegislativesEfforts to Target PSE 



The 1976 Amendments; Emergency 
Jobs Programs Extension Act 

In 1976, Congress took its first serious steps to deal with 
two intracjtable problems of PSEl ' ' creaming," the enroll- 
ment of persons able to compete in the "regular job market; 
and "substitution," the use of PSE enrollees in jobs that 
would have been supported by local funds in the'absence of 
PSE. The Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act attempt- 
ed to restrain substitution by requiring tha,t all of the Title VI 
funds in excess of the amount -needed to sustain the then cur- 
rent- PSE enrollments were to be used for special projects 
that were limited to 12-months' duration and involved ac- 
tivities that would not Otherwise be performed. To ensure 
greater participation of the disadvantaged in PSE programs, 
the 1976 amendments required that all expansion of Title VI 
enrollment, plus one-half ..of the vacancies occurring in the 
. remainder of Title VI, were to be filled by the low-income, 
long term unemployed/Thus, for the first time, an income 

8. Eligibility for these programs was limited to those who had been unemployed for 15 
weeks and whose family income was not above the OMB poverty level or 70 percent of the 
BLS lower'living standard. Persons in families receiving AFDC were eligible without regard 
to their unemployment status. . 
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criterion, usually associated with programs for-Uhe struc- 
turally unemployed, was added to the countercyclical Title 
VI PSE program and the distinction between the "counter- 
cyclical" Title VI PSE and the "counterstructural" Title II 
became even less clear. . . 

The eligibility provisions assumed particular significance 
with the enactment of the Carter economic stimulus program 
that expanded Title VI enrollments from 245,000 in May 
1977 to 613,000 in March 1978. Since about 70 percent of the 
participants in March 1978 w.ere subject to the new eligibility ' 
criteria, 9 there were sharp increases between* 1976 and 1978 
in the percent of new enrollee's who were from families with 
low incomes and who had been unemployed 15 weeks' or 
more (table 11). - . 1 \. 

The Reauthorization Act of 1978 

PSE came « under close scrutiny during* the CETA^ 
reauthorization deliberations in 1978. Persons most in need' 
were still perceived to be underrepresented, and Congress 
• used the occasion of the reauthorization to press its targeting 
objectives. It relied most heavilyon-two legislative strategies;^ 
tighter enrollment requirements, and reductions in permissi-. * 
ble wages. More rigorous methods for determining eligibility . 
and monitoring to assure compliance^ with the legislation, 
were also mandated. "** 

• Eligibility: Titk II/IID Psfc Prior to the.reauthoriza-* 
tion, participation in Title II was permitted regardless of 
family income, if the applicant had been unemployed' a 
for 30 days, the'1978 amendments limited enrollment in 
, the new'Title IID to: (a) persons from 'a family receiving 
public assistance^ or (b^ersons from families within- 
; come not above«the poverty level, or not above 70' par-' 

9. William Mirengoff, Lester Rindler, Harry Greenspan, Scott Seablom, CETA: Assess- 
ment of Public Service Employment Programs (Washington: National Academy of 
Sciences, 1980); p." 105. ^ . , ■ ' ; 

• , 435 :: - • • • 
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cent of the BLS lower living standard,' • provided that 
the applicant hafcbeen unemployed at least 15 weeks." 

• Title VI PSE. As noted previously, there were two sets 
of ' -eligibility criteria for Title VI prior to the 
reauthorization. After the reauthorization, eligibility 
for all Title VI enrollees was limited to.persbns who had 
been unemployed for 10 of the previous 12 weeks, and 
whose family income did not exceed 100 percent of -the 

- BLS lower living standard income level, or whose family 
was receiving publicassi'stance. '* Thus, the new eligibili- 
ty requirements were marginally less restrictive for 
about half of the new enrollees in Title VI, but ap- 
preciably more restrictive fpr the pther half. , - 

•^Eligibility determination and Jjability. To ensure that' 
the new eligibility requirements"' were*»implemented 
. stringently, the 1978 amendments prescribed arigorpus 
-s, eligibility determination and verification process and 
made prime sponsors financially liable for ineligible 
participants. 

» 

• Wages. To deter applicants with marketable skills from 
j competing for PSE jobs and to encourage PSE enrollees 

1 ' to seek unsubsidized employment, the national average 
wage for PSE jobs was reduced from $7,800 to $7,200. 
Supplementation of CETA wages with local funds was 
not permitted for Titl£<IID jobs and was limited for Ti- 
tle VI positions. (The effects of the wage changes are 
discussed more fully in chapter 6.) 

10> In the fall of 1978 the urban poverty level for a family of four was $6,200; 70 percent of 
the BLS lower living standard was $7,337. These levels had changed to $7,450 and $8,810 
respectively by the fall O&1980. 

11. DOL regulations loosened the J 5 continuous weeks of unemployment requirement to 
permit enrollment of persons who had been unemplyed for 15 of the 20 weeks prior togtp- 
plication. * ' 

12. DOL regulations loosened the requirements to permit enrollment without regard to 
unemployment status of persons in families that had been receiving public assistance for 10 
of th*e previous 12 weeks. * 
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. • Monitoring. Finally, to reinforce the measures to im- 
prove targeting, 9 prime sponsors were required to 
establish independent monitoring units to review local 
.compliance with the eligibility criteria and other re- 
* quirements of th€ act. 

* ^ Table 11 • 
. ^Characteristics of Mew Enrollees in CETA Title VI 
Public Service Employment , 
* - - » Fiscal 1976 and 1978 . [ 

Percent of total Percentage 
Characteristic S 1976 1978 ' point change 

Venule....* 33 37 . + 4. 

Agc:16to21 ..' * 24 ■ 23 -1 . 

Less thaa High school 

eduction 23 27 + 4 ' 

Member of a minority 

. group 3 29 ,40 . . +u 

Unemployed 15 weeks 

or-more 33 47 +14 

Family receiving public 

assistance b 15 22 +7 

Family receMng cash^ * * ' 
welfare or has income x * « 
' belo w OMB poverty levels . 46 » ^ 75 +29 

SOURCE: Special tabulations of the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, 
Inc. Data for 1976 as well as 1978 are on thebctober through September fiscal year basis.. 

a. Hispanicsr blacks, and other nonwhite. ' • 

b. Includes .cash and noncash public assistance. 

c. The OMB poverty level for an urban family of four was $5,500 in 1976 and $6,200 in 
1978. • . . 
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"Effects of the 1978 Amendments 
on Participant Characteristics «. ^ 

The 1978 amendments turned the PSE program sharply 
toward* the seriously disadvantaged. By fiscal 1980, 92 per- 
cent of new enrollees came from families with incomes no 
greater than 70 percent of the BLS lower living standard in- 
come level. New participants with less than a high scnool 
education 'increased their share of PSE jobs from 25 .percent 
in 1978 to 35 percent in 1980. Large increases were also 
recorded for persons on welfare, members of mftio^ity 
groups, women, and youth (table 12). 

Table 12 S ' N 
. , * Characteristics of New Public Service 
y Employment Enrollees, Fiscal 1978 and 1980 

Percent of total 

enrollment Percentage 

Characteristic 1978 1980 point change^ 

' : — " F 

Female _, 38 * 46 - + 8 

Age:16to21 23 28'.- + 5 \^ 

Less than high school * f 

education 25 35 +10 

Member of a minority. , 

group*.... . ....... ....... 39 48 + 9 ' 

Family receiving public & 

assistance** 22 ^31 +9 

Family income fit or below * . 
^70 percent of v lower 

5 ljvingstandard 75 92, +17 

Unemployed 15 weeks 
or more 45 45- 

SOURCE: Special tabulations of the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, 
Jnc. * 

a. Hisp'anics, blacks, and other ndnwhite. 

b. Includes cash and noncash public assistance. 
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A change in the job readiness of the PSE population ac- 
companied the demographic shifts. Research associates in . 
about three-fourths of the study areas emphasized that«* 
enrollees after 1978 had fewjer jotjN skills than their " 
predecessors. One commented/ "Therfe has beenSnjy^j/ 
modest change in demographic characteristics but skill levels 
are much reduced compared t6 those of earlier enrollees." 
Others described the new enrollees in such terms as <<l a dif- 
ficult work force," "the hard-core unemployed," "less ' 
motivated," "in need of bask training" and "more difficult 
to transfer to a regular job. However, even in these areas, 
not all enrollees were seriously deficient in job skills or 
potential. In three areas, enrollees were reported to be not 
much different from earlier participants, probably because 
persistent high unemployment had created a pool of ap- 
plicants not greatly affected by the new eligibility criteria. 

Characteristics of Persons in PSE, . 
TraininglPrograms, and the 
Unemployed Population 

Between 1976 and 1980 PSE was increasingly successful in 
serving the disadvantaged. The improved perform . 

J mance— especially after the 1978 amendments— is evident in 
comparisons of the more recent PSE enrollees with those 
entering CETA training programs (Title IIB)* and with the 
total unemployed population. In 1976, the proportion of 
disadvantaged persons enrolled in PSE ranged from 50 to 

# about 70 percent of those in CETA training programs. By 
1980, the ^difference, for e&ch of the disadvantaged groups 
had been eliminated or sharply reduced. For example, 'in 
1976 enrollees from welfare families were 15 percent of new 
PSE enrollees and 31 percent of enrollees in CETA training 
programs, By 1980, welfare enrollees in both programs were 
31 percent of total. For most groups— women, youth, the 
poorly educated, and welfare recipients— most of the in- 
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creases occurred 9 after the 1978 amendments (table 13 "and 
figure 6). 

c Table 13 

. Characteristics of New Enrollees 
<*> in Public Service Employment and Training Programs 3 
j; . Fiscal 19764980 ^ 

Percent of total enrollment 

Characteristic and program 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 



Female: 



TYaimni? nrfn?ram<i 


"47 


49° 


53 


55 


52 


PSE 


33 


36 


38 


47 


46 


A no,* 1 d k a 9 1 • 
Age. ID 10 XI* 












TrQinmo nrr\ftrom c 


j i 




JH 




29 






LI 




* 95 


AO 


Less than high school ^ 












educatiop: 














' 37 


--36 - 


-35 


36 


•39 


PSE . . . : 


25 " 


26 


25 


26 


35 


Member of a minority group: 














•49 


45 • 


45 


47 


,' 48 


PSE - 


29 


38 


39 


44 


48 


Family receiving public 












assistance^ 












Training programs 


31 


3b ; 


28 


35 


31 


PSE 


15 


20 


22 


32 '' 


31 


Family inpome at or.below 










*> - 


70 percent of lower 










. » 


living standard 0 : 














63 


70 


73 


. 80 


95 


PSE 


44 


73- 


75 


. 80 


92 



^ SOURCE: Special tabulations, Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat; Inc. 

Data for 1^80 are from a sample of prime sponsor records, in place of interviews of a sam- 
ple of enrollees, and must be considered preliminary : 
* a. Traming programs include adults in classroom and on-the-job training and. adult work 
, * ' experience (Title IIB). 

I *■ b. Includes cash and noncash public assistance. f* 0 

c. For 1976 and 1977 this included* persons in families receiving cash welfare or having in- 
come below the OMB poverty level. $ 
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Figure 6 

r Changes in Characteristics of New Enrojlees, 
Public Service Employment and Training Programs 
5 Fiscal 1976, 1978 and 1980 
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SOURCE: Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. 
♦Sec footnote c, table 13, p. 117. * " . 

♦♦Hispanics, blacks and other nonwhite. 
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' PSE performance, also improved in relation to the 
characteristics of the total unemployed and long term 
unemployed populations. Again, improvement was sharper 
in the ( two years after the 1978 amendments, than in the 
1976-1978 period. Although women comprised almost half* 
of all the unemployed in 1976,, only a third of PSE enrollees 
were women (in part because of special efforts to enroll 
veterans). By 1980, women's share in PSE (46 percent) was 

^ above their percent of the unemployed. Blacks and other 
gtonwhites have historically had a higher share of CETA pro- 
grams In relation to their representation in the unemployed 
population. In 1976, their PSE share was 3L percentage points 
higher. By 1980 it was 19 pdints higher. "The proportion of 
PSE jobs filled by youth'and Ithepobrly educated remained 

-below their share of the unemployed. However, with the in- 
creased enrollment in PSE of individuals , with these 
characteristics, particularly after the 1978 amendments, the 
gap was narrowed. Similar shifts occurred in the relative pro- 
portion of PSE enrollees and wklfflie long term unemployed 
with tftesft characteristics (table 14). 

* V * 

Enrollment of Youth 

Viewed in its entirety, CETA in 198$ was predominantly a 
youth program. Sixty-one percent of the 3.6 million persons 
served in fiscal year 1980 in all CETA programs were* under 
the age of 22.-This included 1.349,miHioii yputh served inac- 
tivities specifically designed for young persons such as the 
summer youth employment program and the'Yquth Employ- 
ment and Training Program as w.ell as youth enrolled in Title 
IIB, and ptfiter adult-oriented programs (table 15). r . 
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Table 14 

Comparison of Characteristics: New Public Service 
Employment Enrollees, the Unemployed, and the 
Long Term Unemployed, 1976, 1978, and 1980 

Characteristics 

Black & Less than 
other high school Youth 
Year Female nonwhite education 16-21 

(Percent of total) 

PSE enrollees: ; * 

1976 v 33 , 23 25 22 

1978 ..: ■ ' 38 * 31 25 - 23 

1980 v 46 41 35 ~ 28 

The unemployed: ~ 

1976° : 46 20 42b 34b 

1978 1 . 50 , 24- , , 44b , .37*> 

1980 , 1 44 22 42b ' 32b 

'Ratio of percent in PSE 

to percent of the . J , . 

unemployed: # 

1976... T r .72- 1.15 .60 .65 

1978.-../ 7$ ■ 1.29 .57 .62 

1980.. 1.05 1.86 .83 ■ .88 

.The Jong term 
unemployed 9 : 

„ 1976 40 . 20 39 b 22 b 

1978. 42 28 40 b 24 b 

1980. , 36 25. . 40 b 22 b 

Ratio of percent in PSE 
to percent of the long ' 
term unemployed: 

1976 .83 1.15 .65 1.00 

* 1978 90 1.11 <• .62 .96 

1980 1.28 1,64 \ .88 ' t l t 27 

SOURCE: The unemployed: Female, Black, and Other tyonwhite an<f Youth from U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, reports for 
Januarv^of the year after,the year of reference. Less than high school education: unpublish- 
ed data from the Current Population Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics. PSE enrollees 
from special tabulations of the* Continuous longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. 
CLMS data for 1980 are preliminary.- 

• a. Unemployed 15 weeks orjnore. * * 

b. Includes youth still in school who may be seeking part-time or full-time jobs. . 
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Table IS 

Persons Served in CETA Programs, Total, 
and Those Under 22 Years of Age, Fiscal 1980 
(numbers in thousands) 



• Persons served 


Total 


Youth 
(under 22) 


Percent 
youth 




3,611 


2,196. 


61 


Title IIA.B.C 


1,121 


536 


48 t 




*490 


127 


26 


Title VI PSE 


408 


98 


24 . 


Title VII - Private sector 






* 


initiative program 

Titl^IIvSpecial national 


59 


21 


36 *' 


Title^V^Youth programs 
<incmomg Job Corps) 


183 
1,351 


6$ 
l,349 c ' 


, -36 
100 



SOURCE: Emjfloyment and Training. Administration, Management Information System. 
NOTE: Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 

' : . "Creaming" . ' ^ 

Selective enrollment of personsAith 0 characteristfcs prefer- 
red in the labor market (white, p^me working ages, and high 
- school or befter educational attainment) in greater progor- 
* tions than their shares of the eligible population was less^ex- 
tensive in 1980 than in 1978! This, was true for programs 
which had the most restrictive eligibility ^requirements as well 
as those which were least restrictive. Creaming- was most ex- 
tensive among appli|ants > v with good educational 
§ ' backgrounds, the characteristic most likely to be^related to 
4 job qualifications (table ti6)> ' ■ * 



Table 16 . ^ 

Estimates of "Creaming": Comparison of Percentage of "Preferred" EnrollefeS*£> 
withJTieir Incidence in the Eligible Population, 1978 and 1980 ' ^ 



Most restrictive 
eligibility programs 



Least restrictive 
eligibility programs 



"Characteristic 



1978 

Title VI 
projects* 



1980 



1978 
Title II and 

Title VI 
'sustainment 3 



Title IIP 

(Ratios of selectivity) 11 



1980 



Title VI 



1.41 


1.23 


1.15 


1.17 


1.01 


%:% .95 _ 


1.23 


. -.94 


* 1.04 


.95 


.90 


* .85 


1.47 


1.28 


1.32 ■ 


1.22 


« 2.27 


1.50 


1,64. . 


1.44 



Male ^ 

Age: > 22to44 . , 

White (not Hispanic) 

Education: „ 

High school or better . . 

Post-high school 

SOURCE- Characteristics of 'the eligible population are from speciaftabulations of the Current Population Survey covering the periods March 
1977 to March 1978 and March 1979 to March 1980. Characteristics of PSE enrollees for fiscal 1978 and 1980 are from special tabulations of the 
Continuous Longitudinal Manpower $ur\ey, Westat, Inc. 

a. The J976 amendments divided Title VI into a "special projects" portion for expansion of enrollment and a "si^tainment" part. Page 1 1 1 
provides a short description and the eligibility criteria W Title VI projects. , # ' 

b. Percent of total enrollment divided by percent in the eligible population/ \ 
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Factors that Influenced Changes 
in Participants' Characteristics 

The effects of the various factors that influenced the types 
of persons enrolled in PSE were explored with officials in the 
study areas. 13 In addition to being questioned about the ma- 
jor eligibility and wagj. changes in the 1978 amendments, of- 
ficials? were asked tnfeir views on the objectives of the local 
PSE programs and the kinds of persons who should be serv- 
ed. Information was* also solicited about their recruiting 
methods, eligibility determination process, targeting efforts, 
basis fqr assigning applicants to PSE or the training pro- 
gram?,, and "the selection practices of PSE employers. 

Eligibility Criteria . 

Almost all the CETA directors interviewed credited the 
new eligibility requirements as a major factor in moving PSE 
toward the goal of serving the seriously disadvantaged. The 
central. fact about eligibility for PSE after the 1978 amend- 
ments was that it was limited to persons from low income 
families With minor exceptions, no one from a family with 
income,abbve the BLS lower living standard 0 *Was eligible for, 
PSE regardless *of the length pf undfaployrhejit. Title lib 
enrpllees, a majority^of new PSE entrants in 1980, had'*to 
meet more stringent'income requirement^receiving, public 
assistance or family income not above the' poverty level nor 
above 70 percent of the BLS lower living stanflj^d^PSfe had 
become a poor peoples* program. " ; i ' 

Effect on the eligiBle population. One of the ways in which 
the new criteria influenced the characteristics, profile of PSE 3 
participants was by shrinking the size of the population eligi- 
ble for PSE by 69 percent, from 18.3 to 5.7'miflion (see ap- 

■ r , 

^ - *> c • 

13. The shifts in cnrollec characteristics reported in the syrvey areas were generally consis- 
tent with the evidence availablerrrom national program statistics (see Appendix).-* 

/ 
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pendix). This reduction tiad a particularly strong effect on 
the proportion of the eligible population that came from 
families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) who were registered^with the Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program.. The 2.1 million persons available for work from 
that group constituted a much larger proportion of the 
smaller eligible pool; the AFDC share increased from 12 per- 
cent of the eligible Title II and Title VI sustainment 14 popula- 
tions before the amendments to 38 percent of Title VI and 55 
percent of the IID eligibles after the reauthorization. The 
AFDC group differs markedly from other eligible groups. 
They are much mote likely to be wCipen, in the prime work-; 
ing ages of 22 to 44, members of a minority group, and high 
school dropouts. These features of the AFDC group are 
reflected in the changes in characteristics of the eligible 
populations following .the 1978 amendments. 

Effects on pre-reauthorization enrollees. The 1978 
eligibility changes (ef Active in fiscal year 1979) removed a 
substantial portion of the "cream" from the earlier pool of 
eligible persons who accepted PSE jobs. If the new criteria 
had been applied to the enrollees of fiscal 1978, one-fourth 
would not have been eligible. The effect of the eligibility, 
changes is shown most sharply by comparing, the fiscal year 
1978 enrollees, who were eligible under the old but not the 
new criteria^with the fiscal year 1978 enrollees who would 
have been eligible under both. Relatively high proportions of 
the group which would have been ineligible under the new „ 
criteria were non-Hispanic whites, had a high school or bet- 
ter education, hacl no dependents, earned about $4,000 in the 
year before enrollment, had family incomes above the lower 
living standard, and were classified as not in the labor force 
-or had relatively short periods of unemployment prior tQ 
enrollment. On the other hand, a* higher proportion of men 
than of women would have been eligible for PSE jobs if the 

14. Title VI "sustainment" refers to the non-project part of Title VI PSE. See p. 111. 
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new eligibility rules had been applied to those who were hired 
fojr PSEJn-1978 (table 17).**. r 

Wages 

% The lower wage provisions of the 1978 amendments af- 
fected, indirectly, the kinds of persons enrollecMn PSE pro- 
grams. Many who co.uld meet the eligibility requirements but 
possessed the qualifications to obtain unsubsidized employ- 
ment were deterred from taking low paying PSEjobs. CETA 
administrators reported that the lower PSE wages turned 
a^ay mature white males and workers with good job Skills, 
leaving greater ^enrollment opportunities for persons with 
few skills, women, youth, and nonwhites. Moreover, the 
new wage provisions resulted in the establishment of ,lower 
skill jobs ttiat more closely matched the limited qualifica- 
tions of participants. As a consequence, employing, agencies 
were less insistent upon the referral of better qualified ap- 
plicants. Low wages also increased the use of entry level 
clerical and service worker jobs most often filled by women. 



Relative Influence of Eligibility and Wage 
Changes on Participant Characteristics 



Adjusting for the eligibility changes. The relative influence 
<^n enrollee characteristics of the eligibility changes vs. wage 
and other changes in the reauthorization act was estimated 
by applying the new eligibility criteria to enrollees who 
entered PSE in fiscal 1978 under the old wage provisions, 
and comparing the characteristics of the adjusted 1978 en- 
trants with those Who actually enrolled in 1978 and 1980. 
The "adjusted" set of 1978 enrolleeg differed from the ac- 
tual 1978 enrolleep only with respefct'to the eligibility criteria, 
and, in theory, differed from the actual 1980 enrollees with 
respect to the new wage limits and all other factors except the 
changes in eligibility. 
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Table 17 

Characteristics of Fiscal 1978 PSE Enrollees 
Eligible and Ineligible by the P6sH978 Eligibility Criteria 8 



Characteristic 



Not eligible 
under 1978 
amendments 



Eligible 
under 1978 
amendments 



(Percent of total) 



Sex 

Male v i 56 

Female "V 1 44 

Age 

21 and under 21 

22to44.. 63 

45 and over 16 

Minority status 

White (not Hispanic) 73 

Black, Hispanic, and other minority 27 

Education * 

0 to 1 1 years 20 

12 or more years 80 

No dependents • 57 

Earnings in prior year 

None ! 27. 

♦SI to $3,999 42 

$4,000 to $5,999....,.., , 18- 

$6,000 to $9,999 10 

$10,000 and over , - 3 

Economic status 

Family receiving cash public assistance 0 

Family income less than 70 percent pf 

£j the lower living standard 64 

a 71 to 100 percent of lower 

living standard 8 

More than 100 percent of lower 

living standard > 29 

Labor force status at entry 

Employed ' 2 

In school, ' — ^ " b 

Unemployed - 59 

Not in the labor force c 38 

Weeks unemployed , a 

. None c , 40 

lto9..... 29 

10 4 

lltol4....« 5 

15 or more , 22 



61 

39 

20 
67 
13 

56 
44 

28 
72 

44 

43 
45 
8 
4 
b 



25 



91 

: 5 
4 

5 
1 

86 
7 

14 
6- 
1 

5 

75 
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SOURCE: Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. 

a. Excludes persons who were enrolled in FY 1978 but were found to be not eligible under 
both the old andwew eligibility criteria. 

b. Less than 0.5 percent. 

c. The CLMS categories of "not in the labor force" and "weeks unemployed— none" in- 
clude persons, who for purposes of determining eligibility for PSE, are defined in the 

-s CETA regulations as unemployed. Prior to the 1978 amendments, this group included 
discouraged workers— those who did not actively seek employment because they believed 
jobs were not available, as well as persons receiving SSI or AFDC (whether employed or 
not), and persons who worked no more than 10 hours a week. Persons with low incomes 
were eligible for PSE both before and after the 1978 amendments, even if employed, and 
may be included in the CLMS category "weeks unemployed— : none." 
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This procedure indicates that the eligibility criteria^ were 
most important for increasing^the share of enrollment for . 
persons • in families receiving ..publjc assistance and 
minorities. Lower wages and other factors were more impor- 
tanffthan the tighter eligibility criteria for ^increasing the 
shares of women, youth, and the poorly educated (table 18). 
The latter effects ar^e supported by the observations bf locak 
. officials on the effects of lower wages. 

Perceptions of CETA administrators. When CETA ad- 
ministrators were asked in the October 1980 survey to in- 
dicate whether the, eligibility or the wage changes had the 
greater effect on the types of persons enrolled in PSE, about 
two-thirds said that the eligibility requirements had the 
reater impact; one-third thought that the wage changes 
were more significant. When the same question was asked in 
Clhe June 1 ; 979 survey, conducted only two months after the 
wage provisions became effective, the responses were equally 
divided. " y 

\ r 

Objectives ofXocal Officials 

In addition:^ the legal requirements, the types of persons 
enrolled* in PSE depended, in part, on how local officials 
viewed the dbjectiyes of the PSE program and the types of 
persons that shotfld be serviced. It is? apparent from the 
responses of some prime sponsors that there were inherent 
conflicts between the targeting* objectives and other local 
purposes. Enrolling the seriously disadvantaged, for exam- 
ple, may preclude useful public services or adversely affect 
the placenienMof enrollees in 1 unsub§idized jobs. 

Persons to be served: Most of the CETA directors in the 
survey Concurred with the majoc thrust . of ?the 1978 PSE 
amendments — targeting on the seriously disadvantaged. 
Eight-five percent said tHe PSE programs should enroll per-, 
sons with serious label: market disadvantages. About 40 per- 
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Table 18 w . 
Changes in Enrollee Characteristics Attributable 
* ; to Eligibility and Wage Changes, Fiscal 1978-1980 

+ Changes due to « 

Total New . 'PSEwage 

change eligibility * and other 

Characteristic 1978*1980 ; criteria factors 

' (Percentage point changes) 

Female . % ' + 8 -1 * % 9 

Youth + 5* 0 ' * +5 

Less than high, school education f4Q + 2 . 8 

Member of a minority group W$ m + 5 + '4 

Family rece^^g public assistance . . +9 +8 ' + 1 

Family income at or below .**"■• 

7Q,percent of lower living 

. standard ,^ +17 +6 +11 

SOURCE: Special tabulation, Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. 



<&4 



Proportion of 
change due to 
tighter 
eligibility 
(percent), \ 



o 
o 

20 
56 
89 



35 
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cSjit also identified new entrants into the labor market who 
were having trouble getting their first job (table 19). Some 
CETA directors (37 percent) selected experienced* laid off 
workers as a target group.- In most of these cases, it appeared 
that the intent was to enroll workers who, though previously 
employed, could be considered as seriously disadvantaged. 
However, in 15 percent of the study areas the identification 
of this group may indicate a view that the most qualified of 
the eligible population should be enrolled to serve the major 
local objective of providing useful public services or to enroll 
candidates most likely to mqve to regular employment. 

V Table 19 

CETA Directors' Views of Ty'pefc of Persons 



Public per vice Employment programs Should Seek to Enroll 
. . Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 198Q, 







Percent of 


* 1 


Type 


* reporting areas 



Workers seriously disadvantaged 



in the job market * 85 

New entrants to the job market who are 
having problems finding a job 41 

Experienced workers who have been laid off 
froma former job 37 

SOURCE: Reports from 2t areas. m 
NOTE: Detail adds^to more than 100 percent because some respondents identified more 
than one type of worker to be served. , 

When asked whether the ney PSE provisions facilitated 
the attainment of the tighter targeting objective, most CETA 
directors answered affirmatively, although a few did ex- 
perience difficulty in ^enrolling seriously disadvantaged per- 
sons. In one *area, the cumbersome procedures and the 
documents required to demonstrate eligibility ciiscdjuraged 
the most seriously disadvantaged persons,, from persevering 
with their applications. In another instance, the recruitment 
system was inadequate to reach many of the disadvantaged., 
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{The low PSE wage was also mentioned as an obstacle m 
^rolling persons receiving welfare. ' V - 

For most areas, the perceptions of the CETA directors of 
who should be served and their ability to enroll the seriously 
disadvantaged indicate that the more restrictive eligibility re- 
quirements of the 1978 amendments were accepted t>y local 
officials, albeit reluctantly in some places, and produced the 
desired targeting results, * 

Program objectives] The program objectives of PSE 
.efators can be classified as**"client oriented* * and con- 
Sj:ive to enrolling the disadvantaged, or "community ser- 
vice oriented* * and. more open to enrolling qualified workers, 
ulient oriented objectives such as "jobs for the 
unemployed** and- i draining for disadvantaged workers** 
were each identified as among the most important goals of 
PSE by about 70 percent of the CETA administrators. 
About 40 percent considered service oriented purposes such 
as "providing essential public services** to be among the ma- 
jor objectives of PSE (table 20). Some administrators were 
pursuing both goals. 

Table 20 

CETA Directors* Views of "Most Important'* Public Service 

Employment Program Objectives ** 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 



Most important objective 



Percent of 
• reporting areas 



Providing a job for the unemployed 
Providjng training for disadvantaged workers . 

Providing essential pfublic services 

Relieving the fiscal strain of local government . 
Other 



71 
68 
39 
11 
21 



SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. ( 

NOTE: Detail adds to more tfian 100 .percent because several respondents identified jnore 
than one most important objective. 
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There Was a great deal of 'skepticism concerning the ability 
of PSE to accomplish the objectives identified as most im- 
portant. Only half of the-CETA administrators believed that 
the 1978 provisions of PSE would- achieve these purposes 
(table 21>. The low- wage provisions coupled with the re- 
quirement that PSE workers be paid prevailing wages for 
similar, work were reported as the major stumbling block in 
attaining thfe desired ends; To meet this double requirement, 
sponsors created special low-skill jobs that, in many in- 
stances, were not helpful to the participant in obtaining - 
' suitable employment or to the community in providing the 
kinds of services they Hefem most useful. 

Some areas shifted PSE positions from government agen- 
cies to nonprofit organizations that were thought to be more 
: flexible in creating low-wa^e jobs. The share of PSE 
enrollees assigned to nonprofits increased from 24 percent in 
September 1 977 to 38 percent at the end of 1980. However, 
in view of the limited number of regular*job openings in 
these "organizations, opportunities for unsubsidized 
postp^Ogram employment with nonprofits were considered 
to b6 poorer than ifi-government agencies. Q 

Recruitment Methods 

. and Participant Characteristics 

All^ponsors in the study used more jihan one recruitiij^ 
method. Persons walking into a CETA intake center^vere 
the source of the greatest number of applicants in 39 percent 
of the areas and the second best source in another 27 percent. 
Advertising produced the greatest number of applicants in 18 
percent of the areas. Community organizations were most 
oft$n the second major source of applicants (table 22). 
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Table 21 

CETA Directors' Views on Whether 1978 CETA Amendments 
Enable the Public Service Employment Programs to Serve 
* Their "Most Important" Objectives 
; Sample Prime SponsoK^eaSjjjM 

. Attainment of objective 

Don't ' 

Most important objective J Total Yes No know 

(Number of repdrtiifg areas) 



Providing a job for 



the unemployed 


20 


10 


8 


2 


Training for t * 










disadvantaged workers . . 


19 


8 


8 


. 3 


Providing essential 












11 


5. 


5 


1 


Relieving the fiscal strain 








of local government 


■ 3" - 


1 


2 


0 




6 


1 


5 


0 



SOURCE:(Rcports from 28 areas. 



Table 22 
Major Recruiting Methods 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 t 

Importance ranking 

Recruiting method 1 2 3 

(percent of all repfies) ' 



,Walk-ins to CETA intake center 


, , 39 


27 


15 




18 


3 


23 




14 


30 


15 


-Employment service or unemployment 










14 


20 


19 


Employer identification of potential 










11 


3 


12 


WIN/ AFDC office... *. 


4 


• 17 






0 


0 


8 



SOURCE: Reports from' 28 areas. 
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The survey found a sharp decline in dependence on state 
employment service agencies. They were the major source of 
applicants in 43 percent of the survey areas in 1977, 15 but in 
only 14 percent of the areas in 1980. The, reduced use of the 
employment service is due principally to the changes in the 
financial liability provisions of the reauthorization act. Prior 
to 1978, pFime sponsors were exempt from liability for in- 
eligible enrollees if the employment service had determined 
the eligibility of applicants. The intent of this pplicy was to 
increase the use of the employment service and 1 facilitate the 
large and rapid buildup of PSE in 1977. With this "ho 
liability" incentive, most sponsors entered into agreements 
that assigned recruitment and eligibility determination func- 
tions to the employment service. When th6 reauthorization 
act removed -the liability exemption, sponsors found the 
employment service much less attractive although they still 
considered it an important recruiting source (see chapter 3). 

The methpds used by primfc sponsors to recruit PSE ap- 
plicants may be characterized as "participant oriented," 

J'job oriented" or "neutral," aijd the specific recruitipent 
techniques employed may influence the type of participants 
who were ' enrolled in PSE*programs. Reliance on local 
welfare offices and community based organizations (CBOs) 
orients enrollment to the more seriously disadvantaged, and 
these methjods were classified as participant oriented. On the 
other hand, if persons to be enrolled, are identified and 

-referred to CETA by the potential employer, or found 
through advertising, or by searching the employment service 
or unemployment insurance files, the participants are likely 
to be more highly qualified, and these methods were con- 
sidered job oriented. "Walk-ins" to. a CETA intake center 
were viewed as neutral in their effect. 



15. Mirengoff et alt CQTA: Assessment,, p. 79. 
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3} There appears to be an association between the recruit- 
ment strategies of prime sponsors and changes, between 1978 
^and 1980, in the characteristics of the PSE enrollegs. For ex- 
. ample, in areas where the recruitment techniques were large- 
ly "participant oriented,'' ' the proportion of enrollees with 
less.than a high school education and the share from persons 
in families receiving* welfare payments increased more sharp- 
* ty.than in areas where recruitment was "job oriented' ' (table 
'23). 

Factors which tended to increase the enrollment' of more 
able workers had little impact. Although economic^ondi- 
tions hgtd worsenedln a majority of the sample areas, onty a 
few reported that the business dowfiturn had increased the 
* flow of more qualified applicants. Ttje reduction in program 
size which permitted prime sponsors to fill their openings 
without dipping as deeply as before into the applicant pool 
increaseS the proportion of enrollees with good job skills in 
onlyiwo areas.' ? 

_ Effect of 1978 Amendments 
on Recruitment Efforts 

Despite declining enrollment levels, more effort was re- 
quired to recruit PSE enrollees after the 1978 amendments. 
, The eligibility and wage changes increased the effort needed 
in three-fourths of the study areas. The more restrictive 
eligibility required the prime sponsor fo enroll a clientele 
v more difficult to reach and less^ familiar with filling out 
government forms. Lower wages generated PSE jobs that 
were less attractive to eligible persons who had options in the 
regular job market. Although there was an overall reduction 
in the size of their programs, a ? third of the prime sponsQrs 
' reported that frequent changes in guidelines for enrollment 
. complicated and added to the recruitment effort (tkble 24). 
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Table 23 

Change in Characteristics of Public Service Employment Enrollees 
by Type of Recruiting Activity, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, Fiscal 1978*1980 








Enrollee characteristics 


^\ 




Most important 

recruiting activity rFemale 


Under v Less than Public 
22 years -high school . assistance 
of age education ' - recipient 


Number 
of 

/reports 


«-»■ 
o' 

•5" 


• * 

Oriented to the disadvantaged 3 f +10° 

Oriented to job reqiiirements b + 8 

Walk-ins ; ,.. + 7 


* (Percentage point changes) 
+ 3 +3 +4 

+ 2 >10 +10 

+ 3 . J 0_- , 0 
+ 4 "+ 2 +5 


25 
5 

< 12 
8 




SOURCE:*Reports from 25 areas. *~* ' f < - - 

a. Includes outreach by community based organizations arid sdljcitofion of applicants through WIN or AFDC offices. 

b. I ncludesMnedia advertising, identification of potential PSE employees by hiring agencies, and solicitation of persons in employment service or 
unemployment insurance files. 

•-'\ * • . 
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Table 24 

. Effect of Selected Factors on Recruitment Effort 
Required for PSE, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 

More activity Less activity 

Factor required No effect required 

(Percent of reporting areas) 

75 25 0 

75 i 21 .4 

25 ^ 61 w 14 

36 32 • 3Z . 

SOURCE:' Reports from 28 areas. 

Eligibility Determination 
and Verification /- 

To make sure thatjthe tighter eligibility rules would be 
strictly enforced the 1978 CETA reauthorization required 
the Secretary of Labor to "ensure that the prime sponsor has 
demonstrated a recognizable and proven method of verifying 
the eligibility of all participants" (S|fc. 104c.3). ^ 

The regulations (Sep. 676-76-3) prescribe a procedure for 
eligibility determination and verification (ED&V). It consists" 
dllthree steps: tl) completiomof an application form signed 
by the applicant, 16 designed to provide the information 
necessary to determine eligibility; (2) within 30 days after 
enrollment, a desk review to determine the consistency and 
reasonableness of the- application; and (3) once a quarter, 
verification of the accuracy of the information on residence, 
unemployment history, welfare £tatus, and family income 

16. The following information is required from applicants: (1) name, (2) social security 
y number, (3) birthdate and age, (4) citizenship, (5) residence,"(6) prior CETA participation, 

(7) family status, (8) economic disadvantage, (9) labor force status, (10) family income, 
j[ll) farm residence, (12) economic status, (13) work history, (14) veteran status, and 

(15) whether applicant's immediate relatives are employed irt government or CETA pro- % 

grams!" * 

ICO ".' • 



New eligibility x 

, criteria. . . / 

"More restrictive 

wagefimits 

Economic conditions . 
Changing PSE 

"enrollment levels . > 
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for 2l sample of the new enrollees. Verification may consist 
of documentary evidence or confirmation by a tHird party. 
Previous regulations did not stipulate any specific verifica- 
tion procedures. 

Current ED&V practices. Sponsors took the new 'pro- 
cedures seriously and sought to comply with the regulations. 
Two-thirds conducted initial intake themselves; others relied 
on either the employment service (14 percent) or subcontrac- 
tors (19 percent) for this activity. >fi£hf re intake was not con- 
ducted by sponsors, their staffs are assigned to Review the ap- 
plications shortly after receipt. 

Although the mandated system did not require documen- 
tation at the f time of intake, nearly half j(48 percent) of the 
sample sponsors .required complete documentation before 
enrollment. They considered this approach to be more cost 
effective and more likely to reduce liability risks. Most sam- 
ple sponsors followed t the stipulated procedures for conduc- 
ting the two steps in the verification process: the 30-day 
.review and the quarterly sample. Both documentary evidence 
(birth certificates, drivers* licenses/ tax returns) and col- 
lateral contacts (employers, service agency staff, neighbors) 
were used for verifying information. In most cases, the 
30-day review was conducted by the sponsor's management 
information unit,' and the quarterly sample verification was 
uncIeFTakea by. the Independent Monitoring Unit (IMU). 
Four sponsors, reported continuing a practice initiated 
around the time of the reauthorization act of verifying^all 
enrollees' eligibility rather than a sample to make doubly 
sure that only eligible applicants were enrolled. 

Local area implementation of ED&V provisions was an 
evolving, process. Askpd to look back to the period prior to 
enactmerit of th? 1978 amendments, nearly all sample spon- 
sors (96 percent) reported changes in their ED&V pro- 
cedures. While 40 percent indicated that thejj had previously 
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CP' * - / 

'employed procedures similar to those required by the, 

reauthorization act, they were not as thorough as the amend- 
ments currently require. Sponsors did not, for example, re- 
quire extensive documentation for eligibility, a few specify- 
ing little more than self declarations. Verification procedures 
were not common and, when undertaken, frequently focused 
only on applicants whose eligibility was in question. 

Most of the sponsors interviewed in the June 1979 survey 17 
reported that they were implementing the eligibility deter- 
mination provisions of the 1978 amendments. The October 
1980^tirvey revealed that more than, half (57 percent) have 
since'changed their procedures. The most common change 
was a shift in responsibility for the 30-da^ reviews from the 
sponsors' intake units to their management information* 
units. Accompanying this change was the increased use of 
IMUs for the quarterly sample verificatiori, as'well as a 
marked decline in reliance on the employment service for 
verification assistance. 18 * 

Impact of ED& K. Officials in about 90 percent of the 
study areas reported that the mandated changes reduced the 
likelihdod of ineligible applicants entering CBTA programs. 
A few respondents (7 percent) Jelt that tfyeir procedures in 
place before reauthorization were sufficient to prevent im- 
■ propef enrollments. 

^ A majority of the field research associates (54 percent) felt 
thgtt the administrative cost of the current ED&V provisions 



17. William Mirengoff, Lester Rindler, Harry Greenspan, Scott Seablom, and Lois Black, 
The New CETA: iffect on Public Service Employment Programs (Washington: National 
Academy of Sciences, 1980), pp. 125-27. % ^ 

18. For a more comprehensive treatment of ED&V see A Study of CETA Eligibility Deter- 
mination and VertftcattonSystems (Washington: Office of Program Evaluation, Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, March 1981). 
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were excessive and, outweighed their benefits. One associate 
observed: . * 

# 

It is clear that, while the need for better eligibility 
controls orice existed— and that the development of 
tljose controls has been a necessity — the cost of 
maintaining them indefinitely may be greater than 
the benefits derived over time . . . the time-and- 
travel costs of the 14 PS staff members now assign- 

, ed to conduct the quarterly eligibility verification 
sample [for a balance of state prime sponsor] ex- 
ceeds by far the amount of federal dollars saved 

^through the detection and elimination of ineligible 
participants. . . . By adding such responsibilities 
• without increasing the allowable administrative 
costs/these sponsors can legally incur, federal of- v 
ficials are practically guaranteeing that limited staff 
resources wilL continue to be diverted from 'matters' - 
of substance to matters of form and technical com- 
pliance. * 

Serving Special Groups 

In addition to setting unemployment and income criteria 
for the enrollment of CETA participants and holding spon- 
sors financially liable for Ineligibles, Congress ndentified a 
number of^specific groups that were to be given special em- 
phasis, special consideration, -or equitable* treatment. TRe 
procedures for stimjgjating enrollment from these groups 
were to be describecrin the prime sponsors' comprehensive 
plans, but there was no pehalty for setting low goals or fail- 
ing to meet targets except for possible criticism from Depart- 
ment of Labor reviewers. 

Congress used the following language to identify at least 
15 targ&t groups: 19 . * 

, < d 

19. Pub. L. 95.-524, 95th Congress, October 27, 1978, Sees. 103(b) (2), iZt{b) (1) (A), and 
122(b). . f 
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f PSE under this act is intended for eligible persons who 
are the most severely disadvantaged in terms of their 
length of unemployment ^nd their prospects for finding 
employment. ' . 

• Special consideration in filling public service jobs shall 
be given to eligible disabled and Vietnam-era veterans, 
eligible persons whb are public assistance recipients, and 

. persons who are eligible* for public assistance but not 
receiving such assistance. . * 

• Sp£ciaLemphasis in filling public service j6bs shall be 
given to persons who face particular disadvantages in 

^♦specific and general labor markets or occupations, tak- 
ing into account the household support obligations of 
persons applying for such jobs including offenders, per- 

• sons of limited English language proficiency, handicap- 
,y^ped individuals, women, single parents, displaced 

^homemakers, youth, older workers, individuals who * 
lack educational, credentials, public assistance reci- • 
pients, and other persons who the Secretary determines 
require special assistance. 

• Employment and training opportunities for participants 
shall -5 be made available by prime sponsors on an 
equitable basis in accordance with the purposes of this * 
act among significant segments (age, sex, race,^ and na- 
tional' origin) of the eligible population giving con- 
sideration to the relative numbers of eligible persons in 
each segment.. 

It would be difficult to find an unemployed, low-income 
person who does not fit-into one of these categories. But if 
all were to receive special attention, none would be really 
targeted. £ K < 
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Selecting Enrottees from^ 1 ^ 
Eligible Applicants ^"V * 

Prime sponsors responded Krthe^requirement to target 
PSE enrollment on special subgroups in various ways. Nine 
of the 28 study areas had no formal system and made little 
effort to give preference to the gro\ips identified in the 
legislation. In six of these areas, local officials took the posi- 
tion that targeting would take, care of itself if enrollment 
came from the eligible population. In two of the areas, ap- 
plicants were, sparse and there was no opportunity to choose 
some over others. One .sponsor adopted a "first in; first out'" 
policy as the fair way to run the prograrfi^ 

Among the 19 areas that made special efforts to enroll the 
target groups,' 10 used rating systems to identify the in- 
dividuals to be" given priority. The more complex systems 
assigned values to as many as 14 applicant categories. In the 
less complex rating schemes, there were as few as four 
* categories and each was given equal weight. The categories 
.most of ten Jncluded in the rating systems were veterans, 
public'^assistance recipients, women (including displaced 
hbmemakers), the handicapped,* ex-offenders, minority 
groups, and the economically disadvantaged. 

One system, for example, rated eligible applicants on 10 
characteristics weighted from I to 10: 





Priority rating 


~ • Characteristic; > 


1 points 




10 


Head of household 


9 


Economically di§advahtaged 


8 




7 • < 




6 




5 




4 








2 




1 
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Even where priority rating systems were .designed, they 
were frequently ignored. In most ar?as, referrals were han- 
dled by a counselor on the :b$sis of Operational efficien- 
cy—applicants who were at hand and able to perform the job 

duties were the first to" be referred. 
* 

Program Assignment Practices 

Program assignments were based on several considera- 
tions. Following the determination of eligibility, an, assess- 
ment was made of the applicants' interests, skills and train- 
ing needs, and these 'most frequently determined the 
assignment — provided openings were available, in the 
selected activity. In about one-third of the survey areas the 
applicants' training needs dictated the program assignment. 
The availability of openings was most important in more 
than a fourth of the areas (tablg^S). If applicants were eligi- 
ble for PSE as well as for Title IIB training programs, most 
prime sponsbrs referred the better .qualified to PSE o and 
routed the less well qualified to training programs. 

Table 25 

Factors which Influenced the Assignment of Applicants 
to Specific CETA Programs 
, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 ' m 



** Importance ranking 
Factor . 1 2 3 

mt***"^ . (Percent of reporting areas) 

AH Factors «. ^. 100 / 100 100 

Applicants' training needs 32 16^ 23 

Availability of openings 27 23 * 29 

Applicants' qualifications \, Ji6 39 # 20 

Preference of the applicant , 18 J 1 14 

Income needs of the applicant 4 4 * 4 

Applicant member of a target group, 4 7 

Other > 0 .0 *4 



•SQllRCEr Reports from 28 afeas. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

ISC 
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In a few areas, program options were constrained because 
intake was done by service deliverers whp operated a single 
program. In these instances, applicants were often limited tp 
the program offered by the agency. Only if appiicants : could 
not be enrolled in the agency's program were fhey encourage 
ed to explore other CETA opportufiities. One prime sponsor 
referred all applicants to job search training immediately 
after determining eligibility, ff not placed in an unsubskiized 
job as a result of the job search, applicants went on to assess- 
ment and assignment to other programs. 

, Research associates in a majority of the study areas (57 
percent) believed that applicants were generally referred to 
CETA programs most ^suitable for them, but there was 
substantial skepticism in the remaining areas. They cited the 
failure to match- client needs with appropriate CETA pro- 
grams — often due to insufficient openings. TJie applicants 
were sent to the slots available. Some sponsors did keep 
waiting lists. However, .when openings occurred, the ap- 
plicants on the list were often overlooked and the referral 
was likely to go to a new applicant. 

Two-thirds of the study areas reported that their program 
assignment practices were not affected by the 1978 amend- 
ments. Most of the areas in which program assignment prac- 
tices were modified reported that the Employability 
Development Plan (EDP) rfequirement resulted in 'a more 
thoroughness ment and a better match of prograifi services 
with participant needs. 
* *~ »" 

, Selection Practices of Training Agencies 
and PSE Employers / • 

In about, 90 percent of the study areas,* agencies which con-^ 
tracted with local prime sponsors to provide training had 
enrollment requirements that screened out some CETA 
eligibles. Generally, the qualifications required for specific 
types of training were discussed with the training agency and 
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sometimes adjusted during contract negotiations. 
Counselors and intake staff considered thfe requirements of 
the training' agency in making their referrals^In other in- 
stances, the contract permitted the training agency to test 
referrals and accept or reject them on the basis of a required 
minimum score. 

Some kind of educational attainment was the most com- 
monly, cited requirement. For' some clerical courses, sixth 
grade reading and math levels were required. Referrals to 
courses in community colleges or technical schools required 
high school equivalency. For some occupational training 
courses, such as programmer, special tests were ad- 
ministered. 

Sponsors were generally inclined to accept the screening 
practices of training agencies. Only in a few areas did rejec- 
tions of applicants result in disagreement between the prime 
sponsor and the training agency. The sponsors' attitudes 
were summarized by one CETA director who said, "This 
type of creaming is cmly realistic." In all areas, applicants 
who had been rejected by a training agency were considered 
for other CETA opportunities if they returned to the CETA 
office. One area reported that such persons often did not 
return. 

9 

When referring applicants to PSE jobs, prime sporfsor and 
employment service counselors generally tried to refer per- 
sons whose abilities matched the skill requirements of thfe 
job. PSE jobs established a^ter the 1978 amendments 
generally required fewer skills than those set up earlier. 
Nevertheless, in two-thirds of the, study areas, PSE employ- 
ing agencies had job requirements that screened out Some of 
the applicants refelfred by the prime sponsor. Rejections oc- 
curred, for example, because a specific skill such as typing 
was inadequate or because the hiring agency insisted upon 
the job standards used for their regular positions. Persons 
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with criminal records were deemed to be inappropriate for 
some kinds of employment. 

For e PSE employers who appeared to have .unreasonably 
high job standards, CETA stgff attempted to negotiate 
reduced requirements. In at least one-fourth of the study 
areas, the contracts with the PSE hiring agencies specified 
that persons from the target groups were to be hired. 'A few 
reviewed the performance of agencies in hiring the seriously 
disadvantaged, and decisions on contract renewal were based 
' in part on the findings. 

Although rejections occurred in Wo-thirds of the areas, 
prime sponsors did not view this as a major problem. In the 
main, they triecTto refer persons who posessed at least the 
minimum requirements for the PSE jobs, and~£SE 
employers understood that the program^was aimed at disad- 
vantaged persons. In almost all cases, applicants who wfefe 
turned dawn by one employer were referred to other P§E 
jobs or to a CETA training program. Ifan enrollee was turn- 
ed down for4,wo or three jobs, the EDP might be reviewed 
and the need for training prior to a PSE job considered. In 
some ai;eas efforts were, made to developjobs to match the 
, skills of the applicant. 

Effectiveness of Recruitment 
and Selection Practices 

Three-fourths of the research associates wh^conducted 
the on-site purveys considered the recruitment and selection 
procedures to *be effective in enrolling persons from the 
target groups. However, those most in need were not always 
selected* Recruitment was designed to bring in applicants 
from the target groups, but the persons who made the selec- 
tions were more concerned jvith how well the applicants' 
qualifications met the job or training requirements. In areas 
where there were more eligible applicants than openings, the 
better applicants were often selected. This was especially true 

I ■ • ' ' 
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for PSE jobs if the employer had the opportunity to choose m 
from two or more referrals. 20 

In a fourth of the areas, the enrollment of persons from 
the special target groups, and particularly the most needy, 
was not a major concern of the prime sponsor. In three 
areas, enrollment was described as .haphazard, and no 
special effort was made to recruit the most seriqusly disad- 
vantaged. In two other areas, the prime sponsors sought to 
enroll the most capable of 'those who were eligible. One 
sponsor looked for enrollees most likely to succeed in their 
training or PSE assignments so that they could, with some 
assurance; be placed in unsubsidized employment. A fiscally 
distressed city sought capable PSE workers to provide esseh- 

jtjal municipal services. 

< * 

Public Assistance Recipients ' % - 

and Unemployment Insurance Claimants 

Fifteen of the 28 study areas made special efforts to recruit 
PSE enrollees from families receiving public assistance. 
Most frequently, this involved arrangements with the local 
AFDC Work Incentive (WIN) office or county welfare of- 
fice. In some instances, the prime sponsor stationed an in- 
take officer at the local welfare office; in others the welfare 
agency referred its clients to a CETA intake office. In 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, the prime sponsor andjthe 
county Board of Public Welfare entered into. an agreement 
under which the CETA office provided the welfare agency 
with information on job and training opportunities. The 
welfare agency screened its clients, prepared an ifiitial EDP 
and made referrals to the CETA ofiffce for specific jobs or 
training , openings. Prime sponsdr staff reviewed the 

r 20. For a discussion of the types of workers suitable and unsuitable for PSE jpbs see 
r Richard P. Nathan, Robert F. Cook, V. Lane Rawlins and Associates, Public Service 

Employment: A Field Evaluation (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1981), pp. 

36-47. 
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documentation, interviewed the client, and made the final 
decisions." This arrangement proved very effective — about 
half of the prime sponsors' PSE enrollees in 1980 came from 
the county welfare rolls. 

h Prime sponsors who made no special effort to recruit 
public assistance recipients reported that they had an ade- 
quate supply of such applicants from voluntary, walk-ins, or 
from the^velfare agencies that took the initiative in referring 
clients. One prime sponsor, believing that too many AFDC 
recipients had been enrolled, was n^ing efforts to enroll 
other underrepresented groups. In two areas, special 
demonstration projects funded by the Department of Labor 
* to test the employability of welfare recipients were absorbing 
the bulk of the AFDC recipients who were available for 
employment. Consequently, public assistance recipients were 1 
a relatively small share of PSE enrollees in these areas. ! 

Problems in recruiting welfare recipients. The study areas 
were almost equally divided between those that found low 
PSE wages to be a deterrent to the fcorollment of welfare 
^recipients and those that did not. TJiese differing experiences 
are due in part to the wide range in welfare payments among 
the states. The economic incentive to enroll in PSE jobs was 
greater in states with low welfare payments. On the other 
hand, the incentive for state and local officials to reduce 
public assistance rolls by moving welfare recipients into PSE 
was stronger in areas with higher welfare payments. 21 

Prime sponsors in about 40 percent of the study areas en- 
countered no special problems in working* with welfare agen- 
cies, and many enjoyed close working relationships., In three 
•areas* however, CETA officials complained that welfare 
agencies made no effort to encourage their clients to accept 
PSE jobs. These welfare officials wqre skeptical of the 



21\ In 1979 the monthly average AFDC payment per family ranged from $84 in Mississippi 
and S108 in Texas to $370 for New York and" $389 for Hawaii. 
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benefits of PSE qr considered other programs, such as voca- 
tional rehabilitation, to be preferable. Transportation dif- 
ficulti es, the absence of chikUcare facilities, and the lack of 



job skills also constrained the enrollment of welfare clients 
(table 26). 

Table 26 

Problems in Recruiting for PSE from Families Receiving AFDC 
or Other Public Assistance 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 

T *p : - Percent of 
Problem reporting areas ^_ 

Low PSE wage 46 

Poor cooperation by 

welfare agency 11 

Orher .' , ' 18 > 

No problems . . . . : 39 S _ 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 

NOTE. Detail adds to more than 100 percent because some areas reported more than one 
type of problem. 



Penetration of welfare and unemployment insurance 
. populations. Only a small portion of persons who received 
transfer payments, such as cash welfare or unemployment 
insurance, were enrolled in PSE programs. In fiscal 1979, 
about 50,000 pefsons in families receiving .Aid for Depen- 
dentjghildren>and 33,000 persons who had been unemploy- 
menrinsurance (UI) claimants enrolled in PSE. This was 
about 2.5 percent of the number of AFDC eligibles and 3.4 
percent -of the number who received unemployment in- 
surance (table 27). 22 



x , J 

11. The AFDC eligibles refer to those registered with the Work Incentive Program apd thus 
classified as able-bodied and without children under six years of age. 
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Tabled 

Percent of Eligible AFDC and Unemployment Insurance Recipients 
Enrolled in PSE, Fiscal 1978>and 1979 
(number in thousands) ,v 



Type of 
beneficiary 


New PSE 
enrollees 


Eligible 
population 


Percent of 
eligibles 


Recipients of aid for families 
with dependent children: 

1978 ...... 

1979 N^.... 


51 * 

53 


■ 7 

2,178 a ,. 
2,142 a 


2.3 
2.5 


Unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries: 

1978 

1979 


65 

33 i 


4,0(X)bc 
977 be' 


1.6 
3.4 



a. AFDC/WIN registrants eligible. for PSE. 



b. Calendar year. 

c. The eligible population of UI beneficiaries was much larger in 1978 than in 1979 because 
persons unemployed for 30 days or more were eligible for PSE in 1978 regardless of family 
income but had to meet low-income, long term unemployment cntiena in 1979. 

Benefits to welfare and UI recipients from PSEvjobs. As 
noted earlier, many welfare recipients were deterred from 
taking a -PSE job because, the economic advantages were 
small or nonexistent. Forepersons receiving welfare or UI, 
the earnings from PSE were offset by a reduction or elimina- 
^ tion of the welfare or UI payments. 23 The greater the UI or 
welfare payment, the smaller the financial benefit from a 
PSE job. Persons who had received UI payments of less than 
$60 per week averaged $143 in their PSE jobs— a gain of 
more than $83. Those whSse UI payments had ranged from 
$100 to $119 realized, on the average, only\$70 more per 
week as a result of PSE enrollment. The additional nominal 

- * - 

23. Prior to the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, persons from families receiving 
AFDC/WIN did not suffer a dollar for dollar offset if employment was .obtained. The first 
$30, one- third of the remaining earnings, and certain work related expenses were disregard-^ 
ed sin recomputing the^Iowable AFDC payment.* .The 1981 budget action limited the*^* 
' disregards to the first four months of employment. ^ , * 
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income from the PSE wage was smaller for welfare recipients 
than for UI claimants at each level of transfer payment, 
especially for those receiving relatively high levels of welfare 
(tables 28 and 29)/ Moreover, the difference between the 
welfare or UI payment and the PSE wage was not all net gain 
because of income taxes, transportation, and other costs of 
employment. For many persons receiving welfare, there were 
significant losses of nonmonetary benefits such as food 
stamps and free or low-cost medical care. 

Effects of the 1078amendments. Welfare recipients were 
mentioned frequently by prime sponsors as the group whose 
participation in PSE was affected by the 1978 amendments. 
The amendments Had mixed effects, but on balance, favored 
enrollment from this group. The increase in the proportion 
of welfare recipients occurred despite reports from almost 
half the areas that the PSE wage provided little or no 
economic advantage to persons receiving welfare. The major 
reasons for their greater participation were the change in 
eligibility criteria, the ease of verifying welfare client 
eligibility (hence less danger of pVime sponsor liability for in- 
eligible enrollments), and the effect of tfie lower PSE wages 
on app^ications^from nonwelfare eligibles. 

Welfare clients were eligible for PSE jobs both before and 
after the 197§- amendments. However, subsequent tp the 
amendments, ther^ was less competition ^from the 
nonwelfare population. Persons' from families receiving 
AFDC who were registered vAth the Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program made up the bulk of all public assistance recipients 
who were available for work. As a result of the changes in 
eligibility, the AFDC/WIN share of the population eligible 
%l PSE increased from 12 perpent of Title II and the non- 
prbject portion of Title VI prior to the 1978 amendments to 
38 percent of Title VI and 55 percent of Title IID afterwards. 
Before the eligibility change, there were seven non-AFDC 
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, Table 28 

Average Weekly PSE Wage by Size of Unemployment Insurance t 
and Welfare Payments Prior to Enrollment, Fiscal 1978 



r 


. Average weekly PSE wage 


9 


of recipients of 


Weekly unemployment insurance 




Unemployment 


or welfare payment 3 


Cash welfare 


insurance 


Less than $60 1 


•$132 


$143 


$60 to $79,..: 


- 142 


*** 150 


$80 to $99 


143 b 


161 


$100 to$119\ 


143 b 


180 



SOURCE: Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. 

a. Monthly welfare "payment was adjusted to a weekly basis for c6mparison with UI 
payments. - 

b. Estimate based on a weighted count smaller than 7,500 and therefore not statistically 
reliable (estimated relative standard error greater than 12-15 percent). 4 



Table 29 

Average Difference Between UI or Welfare Payment 
and Weekly PSE Wage, by Size of UI or Welfare Payment 
Fiscal 1978 





Average difference: 


Weekly unemployment insurance 




Unemployment 


or welfare payment 3 


Cash welfare 


insurance 


Less than $60 


At least $73 


At least $84 


$60to$?9 , 


72 


80 


$S0*o$99.! 


' ' 55^ 




$100to$120 


33 b 


70 



SOURCE: Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey* Westat, Inc. 

a. Monthly welfare payment ,was adjusted to a weekly basis for comparison with UI 

payments. • 

B7Estimate"based-orri weighted- count smaller than 7,5bo and therefore not statistically 
reliable (estimated relative standard error greater than 12- f5 percent). 
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eligibles for every AFDC eligible. After reauthorization, the 
ratio was less than 2 to 1 for Title VI and about equal for 
Title UD. U Further, the nonpublic welfare applicants were, 
by virtue of the new income and* unemployment. criteria, 
more disadvantaged than their earlier counterparts. Thus, in 
terms of numbers and characteristics, the public assistance 
recipients had less competition for PSE jobs. 

The stringent requirements of the reauthorization act for 
determining and verifying eligibility and ' the greater 
likelihood of prime sponsor financial liability for ineligible 
enrollees also worked to promote the enrollment of public 
assistance recipients. JJnlike other applicants whose employ- 
ment and income status was difficult to verify, the status of 
public assistance recipients could easily be documented 
through the records of welfare offices. 

The lower PSE wage provision]? had a dual impact on the 
enrollment , of persons receiving public assistance. It 
discouraged, competition from persons better able to com- 
pete in the regular job market. But in about half the sample 
areas it also turned away many public assistance recipients 
who saw no economic advantage in taking a PSE job. Forty- 
six percent of the pr&e sponsors interviewed reported that 
many ptersons from-ffniilies receiving AFDC or other public 
assistance were unwillingHo accept PSE jobs because of the 
wage, level. For these, families, the PSE wages after taxes 
were reported to be not much higher than — sometimes 6ven 
below — the value of cash welfare allowances plus related 
benefits suclras medical services and food stamps. t 

There is reason to believe that these statements are not 
merely excuses for poor performance. Sponsors who 
reported that welfare recipients T were reluctant to apply for* 
PSE after the 1978 amendments had above average shares of 



24. See Appendix. ; 
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public assistance recipients before reauthorization and main- 
tained the proportions after 1978., However, sponsors who 
*saicfthat persons on public assistance were generally recep- 
tive to PSE reported a sharp increase in the share for this 
group after reauthorization — from 17 to 24 percent of total 
enrollment (table 30). 

, Table 30 
Enrollment of Public Assistance Recipients 
inPublic Service Employment 
by Wage Effect, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 
Fiscal 1978 and 1980 





Welfare receipints 


•> 




as percent of 
total enrollment 


Number of 


Wage effect on enrollments 


1978 


1980 


reporting 
areas 4 


Areas in which wage 








discouraged enrollment 


24 


.25 


13 


Areas in which wage did not ( ■ 








discourage enrollment 


17 


24 


14 



SOURCE: Reports from 27 areas. 



Veterans 

- Despite special efforts to recruit veterans, the share of 
PSE enrollment for this group declined each year in the 
1976-1980 period. The decline was sharpest after the 1978 
amendments (table 31). Eleven of the 28 stiitfy areas used 
such special recruitment techniques as arrangements for 
referrals from veterans^organizations, special Identification 
of veterans in the list of applicants, and holding openings for 
an initial period to give veterans priority in applying for job 
opportunities. A number of the study, areas ^attributed 
recruitment difficulties to. the low wage^and the fact that few 
* eligible veterans were available, 

v 
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Table 31 

Veterans' Share of .New PSE Enrollments 
Fiscal 1976-1980 



Type of veteran 


1976 1977 


1978 


1979 1980 






(Percent of total enrollment) 




... 29 


28 


24 


20 15 


Special disabled 


... 6 


5 


4 


3 - 1 " 




... 12 


12 


9 


7 - 6 


Other 


... -11 


12 


U 


9 9 



SOURCE: Special tabulations of the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, 
Inc. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 

Women 

• »*« * 

Women are identified in t^ie CETA statute as a significant 
segment and ^displaced homemakers as a 'special target 
group. Seven areas reported special recruitment efforts on 
their behalf. These generally took the form of contacts with 
agencies which had a special interest in working with displac- 
ed homemakers or welfare recipients. 

The proportion of women in PSE rose from 38 percent in 
* 1978 to 46 percent in 1*980. Several explanations for this in- 
crease were offered: women's willingness to accept the lower 
wage jobs; increased interest in the employment problems of 
displaced homemakers; interest in overcoming the sex 
stereotyping of jojbs; and the change in the requirements for 
serving "significant segments" of the population. The initial 
DOL regulations required sponsors to designate "significant 
segments" — groups which experienced special difficulty, in 
the labor market— and to provide service to these groups in 
relation to their proportions among the unemployed. The 
-1978 amendments, however, went further. They specified 
age, race, se?, and national origin as the*significant 
segments. Moreover, the legislation required the DOL to 
monitor the implementation^ of those provisions, and it re- r 
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quired prime sponsors to justify" instances where service to 
trie significant segments fellshort of their incidence in the . 
eligible population. A number of areas responded to these " 
mandates by giving women priority in enrollment. The share 
of women in. PSE programs, howeVer, had been on the rise 
even before the 1978 amendments due; in part, to special ef- 
forts by. some prime sponsors to reduce sex stereotyping of 
jobs, A few sponsors actively encouraged the employment of 
womejun such jobs as truck driver, carpenter, and grounds- 
keeper. Women also benefitted from reduced emphasis on 
and ability to enroll veterans. ' 

Other Target Groups \ 

Other groups which were specially targeted in a number of 
the study areas were handicapped persons, ex-offenders, and 
Spanish speaking persons. Although persons with less than a 
high school education were not identified as a target group in 
the legislation, the-emphasfson enrolling the low-income, 
longjerni unemployed- had th^ effect of reaching them. 

(^qntercycUl^iyCounteretnictural Purposes 
^ and Results ^ % 

v Congress intended to establish separate PSE programs for 
the structurally unemployed \ (Title ' Il/IID) .and for thcs 

k cyclically unemployed (Title VI). However, neither the initial 
rior the .subsequent eligibility criteria were sufficiently dif- 
ferent to. produce clearly distinguishable structural and 
countercyclical programs* PSE admission rules did ndt fun- 
nel only the structurally unemployed to title II/IID, nor did 
they restrict enrollnKnt,.in\Title : VI to the cyclically 

' uneriiptoyedf ' 1 - # / 

: ^het97<5 a&d 1978 Amendments tended to blur rather than 
. sharpeiith§.differences - between the two programs. By 1978, 
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the countercyclical Title VI program had enrolled larger pro- 
portions of the structurally unemployed than the 
couhterstructural Title " IID PSE program. .Much larger 

* shares of new Title Vl enrollees had been unemployed 15 
weeks or more and had incomes at or below 70 percent of the 
BLS lower living, standard. This reflected the tighter income 
and unemployment criteria applicable to the' expanded seg- 

>ment of Title VI after the 1976 amendments. Moreover, 
enrollees in Title VI were more likely than those in Title JI to 
have other characteristics of the structurally disadvan- 
taged— limited education, minority membership, and 
welfare status. , . 

After the 1978 amendments, the proportion of disadvan- 
taged persons in both Title IID and Title VI increased sharp- 
ly. The shift was larger for Title IID due to the more exten- 
sive changes in eligibility criteria and somewhat tighter wage 
limits in that program. By 1980 there was little difference 
between Title IID and VI in the participation rates by. 
race/ethnic group, age, low educational attainment, and # 
unemployment history. The differences that did occur were 
'consistent with the more restrictive eligibility and wage limits 
' foT^Title.IID. Title IID enrolled higher percentages^ per- 
sons in low-income families and those unemployed for 15 
weeks, and lower proportions of enrollees with, post-high 
school education (table 32 and figure 7). - 

Although the 1978 CETA reauthorization continued 
separate PSE programs, the eligibility criteria and the wage^ 
limits restricted both programs primarily to persons who 
were at a serious disadvantage in the lab$r market. 
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Table 32 

Characteristics of New Enrollees in CllTA Title II/IID 

and in Title VI Public Service Employment 
Fiscal 1376, 1978, and 1980 ^ 

Percent of all new'enrollees 

1976 1978 ' 1980 



Characteristic 

Female 

Age; 16 to 21 

Education: "~ . 

Less than high school 

Post-high school 

Member of a 
minority groups 

Family .receiving public 
assistance 3 

Family income at or below 
70 percent of lower # 
living standard* 5 

Unemployed 15 weeks 
or more. 



Title 


Title 


Title , 


Title 


Tide 


Titje 


it 

> 11 


VT 
VI 


it 


VI 


f 117 


VI 


33 


33 


41 


37 


- 47 


44 ' 


19 


24 


22 


.23 


28 


28 * 


32 


23 


19 


27 


36 


% 

34 


NA 


.NA 


.NA 


' NA 




'26 


31 • 


* • 
29 


'32 * 


40 


48 


" 49 


15 


15 


19 


22 




29 


41 V 


\ 


"X 

35 


' 11 




86 


25 




47 




43 c 



SOURCE: Special tabulations, Continuous^ Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. 
Data for 1980 are from a sample of prim/ sponsor records, in place of interviews of a sam- 
ple of enrollees and must be considered preliminary. 

a. Includes cash and noncash public assistance. 

b. For f976, this included persons in families receiving cash welfare or having income 
below the OMB poverty level. . 

c. Last half of fiscal year 1979; data for 1980 not available., 
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Figure 7 

Percent of New Enrollees with Selected Characteristics 
CETA Title H/IID and Title VI, Fiscal 1976, 1978«and 1980 



RERCENT OF TOTAL 
NEW ENROLL E E 3 



LEGEND 
TITLE XL/XX 0 
TITLE XI 



100 L0V INCOME* 




MINORITY 
•ROUP ** 



FEMALE 



4b 



90~ 



20 



Si 



40 
90 

to 

to 

0 




197% 1979 



1910 



1979 



1910 (979 



LESS THAN HI9H 



10 


9CM00L 


90 








to 




10 








1979 • 'I979 



I910 



40 



90 



to 



FIJI LIC ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENTS 




to, 



10 



YOUTH 19 -21 



«J79 



1979 



1910 



1979 



1979 < «.I910 



SOURCE: Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westau irie, m \-\ ., 

•For 1976 this included persons in families receiving cash welfares lfttfin£incd&gbc!ow 
the OMB poverty level.* , * . ^ m - V>:-*- 

••Hispanics, bfacks and other rion white. 
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Effect of the Elimination of PSE 
on the Characteristics of CETA Enrollees . . . 

The phasedown and elimination of Title IID and Title VI 
PSE, completed in the last half of fiscal 1981, is expected to 
have little effect on the socioeconomic profile of enrollees in 
CETA programs for adults. As noted earlier, PSE programs, 
initially enrolled higher proportions of persons with 
characteristics favored in the job, market. By 1980, however, 
as a result of congressional actions to focus PSE on persons 
seriously disadvantaged in the job market, the characteristics 
of enrollees in PSE and in Title IIB training programs were 
very similar. 25 * 

If the persons who entailed jji Title Ill^and VI in fiscal 
1980 are subtracted, from all new enrollees in CETA pro- 
grams for adults, the largest effects are a 3 percentage point 
increase in the share for women and a 3 point decrease in the 
proportion of enrollees with education beyond high school 
(table* 33). With the elimination of .PSE there qs also the 
possibility that even those small variations will diminish as 
persons terminated from PSE transfer to othej programs 
^nd some whq^otherwise would have enrolled in PSE take 
advantage of the remaining training opportunities. 

Participant Ch^acteristics - 
and Program OUtconies 



" In additi(A:tx>*assessfng^ terms of con- 

formance to 'the prdgrani^S-purppse of serving the^structural- 
►1/or cyclically. unemirfoyed, entry requirements can also be 
Evaluated in term^of their ability, to enroll persons who have 
thf*.great^fepotential forlimproidrig their job income., The 
# availab^ evince 's^por^Jthe conclusion that enrollment 
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Table 33 

Characteristics of New Enrollees in CETA Programs for Adults 

With and Without P$E, Fiscal 1980* 

i Adult programs 

, • "All adult less 

Charac teristic - programs Titles IIP and VI 

(Percent of total) 

Sex * / 

: Male 51 * / 48 

Female 49 / • 52 9 

Member of a minority group 47, / ,,47 » 

• Age ~ , , ' . ^ 

, 'Under 22 28 27 

* •22to44...V ' 63. * 64 

45 and over 10 8 

. Education ^ A , , I 

r School dropout W-X* " \ 4 • , 35 

Student, not a higrr scnoof; \ - • • * * * , 

0 graduate............:.^, L ^ 2 . >>0 2 , 

. High school graduate ..^ .... . 4 5 *_^ 3 ^*^-^* = -' 

Post-high school education vu^e f — ^ ~* 

Income not higher than the^poaerrT""'"* rfr\*A 

J * 7 level or 70 percent of tfielqwer t \. " \ ' 

**-'* living standard 94 * • 

Family receiving public assistance 30 ^ - **19 

SOURCE. Continuous Longitudinal Manpower: Survey, Westat, Inc. Data are from a sam- # 
pie of prime sponsor records, in pface of interviews of a sample of enroHees, and must be 
•considered preliminary. * % 

a. Included in CETA programs for adults are Title IIB, C, and D; Title VI; and Title VII. 
Included in PSE are Titles III>and VL ] 

" 4 



-"of seriously disadvantaged persons provides the biggest 
payoff.. Persons who had the lowest earnings in the year 
before enrolling in CETA made larger gains than Enrollees 
with higher pre-CETA earnings. 26 The .congressional deci- 
siortTcfserve the seriously disadvantaged among the struc- 
turally uriemployed is supported in terms 6f program pupose 
and Efficiency. - . . m . 



26. See chapter 8. 
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Summary 

The effect of the 1978 amendments was to limit 
enrollments in PSE programs almost entirely to persons with 
low incomes and to increase sharply the share of PSE jotjs 
going to the severely disadvantaged. By 1980, low income 
persons were 92 percent of new enrollees, 17 points above the 
1978 level. In addition, larger proportions of welfare reci- 
pients, women, youth, members of minority groups, and 
persons with less than a high school education had entered 
the program. 

The. reauthorization act changes also brought the propor- 
tion of disadvantage^ persons in PSE programs more closely 
in line with the proportion of such persons among the long 
term unemployed and of persons enrolled in CETA training 
programs. t 

A corollary of the changes in the socioeconomic profile of 
PSE participants after 1978 lias been the enrollment of per- 
sons with few^r job skills than earlier participants. 

* * » 

Eligibility and Wage Restrictions 

The two driving force&behind the change|l§)rofile of PSE 
enrollees were the eligibilty and wage changes in the 1978 
amendments. The eligibility restrictions had the greater in- 
fluence for increasing the shared of enrollment forlminorities 
and persons with low incomes. The wage limitations were 
primarily responsible for thf larger proportions of women, 

youth; and the poorly educated. 

* * ■* * 

The tighter eligibility rules reduced the-population eligible 
fprPSE from 1 8. 3 to 5.7 million, and increased the propor- 
tion , . of , the available population who were pcWly educated, 
members of minority groups, female, or on welfare. Only 
persons, with low incomes could now.enroll.^The -lowered 
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wages discouraged applications from persons who were bet- 
ter prepared to function.in Jhe regular job market. The effeet 
of this was to open more ^SE opportunities for the disad- 
vantaged. \ 

The success of the eligibility and wage restrictions in re- 
serving PSE for the seriously disadvantaged was not jachiev- 
ed without cost to other objectives of the program. The em- 
phasis on enrolling the hard-to-place was at cross purpose 
with- the placement objective of CETA. Further, the low 
level jobs created to meet the new wage restrictions were less 
.useful to the participant and the community. \ 

" The percent of new enrollees who were from welfare 
families increased even though, in about half the survey 
areas, PSE wages provided little if any economic benefit. 
Nevertheless, the PSE program had little impact on pro- 
grams providing transfer payments. Only 2 percent of the 
available AFDC population arid 4 percent of eligible persons 
receiving UI were enrolled in 1979. • * 

• \ 

The legislative provisions that identified 15 or more 
groups for / ' equitable treatment," "special emphasis" or 
"special consideration" were largely ignored in about one- 
third of the study areas^In the remaining areas, efforts to 
implement the provisions often did not work weU. Requiring 
, special emphasis for so maiiy groups was self-defeating. 

Congressionaynsistence on servjng the seriously disadvan- 
taged is supported by information indicating that enrollees 
with lowest preprogram earnings benefit most from CETA 
programs. 

Local officials accepted the Objective^ of serving the 
seriously disadyantag$d' v Nevertheless, minimum qualifica- 
tion requirements for some jobs and training opportunities 
^were sel'and employers' $electe#\the best qualified persoaif 
more tlran one was referred. These actions were perceived as 
acceptable screening. y ^ 
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The detailed requirements in the regulations for eligibility^ 
determination, re$ew, and verification were seen as reduc- 
ing the likelihood of ineligible enrollees, but : in a majority of. 
the study areas, the costs were said to bp greater than the 
benefits. s 

Congress sought to address the problems of two categories 
>of jobless persons— the structurally and* 'cyclically 
unemployed— and establish separate titles foF each group 
(Title II/IID and Title VI^. However, neither the original 
legislation nor the subsequent amendments provided the dif- 
ferential enrollment criteria that made this distinction effec- 
tive. In 1980,. both programs were serving structurally 
unemployed populations with largely similar socioeconomic 
characteristics. 

Eligibility Criteria, Eligibility Determination 
and CETA Decentralization 

z ,The need for criteria that limit participation in JCETA pro- 
grams Is inherent ia a system that seeks to provide^mploy- • 
ment and trairiing to persons whoiiave been least successful 
in the regular job market. However, .excessive specificity 
restricts state and local freedom to 'decide who among their 
population require services. More broadly, it raises the ques- 
tion of the degree to which the decentralized design of CETA- 
is compromised to meet substantive'national objectives. The 
evidence of the survey— that the tigher eligibility criteria of 
the 1978 amendments were a major factor in the enrollment 
of higher proportions^ of seriously disadvantaged per- 
sons—indicates that the criteria were appropriate in relatioft 
to the" objectives. However, there i£ a serious question as to 
.the net benefit of the detailed eligibility determination and 
verification procedures in the 1978 amendments and the im- 
plementing regulations. The procedures presently required 
for all CETA programs could be .simplified to increase flex- 
ibility and local control without relieving prinie sponsors of 
liability for the enrollment of ineligible persons. 

'-■:./■' 




Needs Assessment 
and Training 



When the reauthorization act was\inder consideration in 
1978, the U.S. unemployment rate had 'declined to 6 percent 
Worn a higji of 8.5 percent in 1975. Nevertheless,^among 
groups with special difficulties "in .the labor market, 
unemployment was still unacceptably high. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therei^vas strong support from the Administra- 
tion, public and private groups, and Congress to focus the 
CETA programs more directly on those in the labor force 



who were most disadvantaged. 



Recognizing that the effect of the tightened eligibility anft 
wage provisions of the reauthorization act would.be to enroll 
persons less job^ready than the earlier participants, Congress 
mandated new program tools to improve their employabili- 
ty. Two areas were emphasized: better assessment of 
enrollees, and the linkmg-of public service employment 
(PSE) with training. 1 ' V 

To enhance the employability of CETA participants, the 
reauthorization^ act required «:an individual ^niployability 
development pl^ri (EDP) forleftch person enrolled in a Title 



1. See statement of Senator Gaylord Nelson in introducing the SenateJ^ommittee Bill, 
Congressional Record, August 22, \9li t p. SI 3953. »f 
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II program. 2 The plan is to be used iaselecting the most ap- 
propriate employment or training program, taking into con- 
sideration the individual's skills, interests, and employment 
objectives as well as Job prospects. The language of the act 
implies, but does not stipulate, that employability develop- 
ment plans are to be prepared also for Title VI participants 
who, need assistance. To improve further the employability 
of PSE enrollees, Congress set aside' a percentage of each 
sponsor's annual PSE allotment to be used for training. 

The concept of linking training with PSE is not new. The 
r origmal CETA visualized combining PSE with other services 
and giving special consideration to jobs that provide com- 
plementary training. ' However, it was not mandatory, and 
most sponsors preferred^ avoid the administrative and pro- 
gram^omplexities involved in forging such links. Nationally, 
only fractio nal am ounre of public service employment^ex- 
penditures were used for trainingprior to 1979. 

There were several assumptions implicit in the 
reauthorization, act's design for participant assessment and 
the meshing, of training and public service employment: ^ 

• Individual assessment and training methods which Had 
been developed for readily employable persons could be 

- quickly adapted to. their hard-to-employ counterparts; 
clients could move smoothly from recruitment to assess-' 
ment, training, and placement. 

• Assessment and training activities could be combined 
with an ongoing subsidized employment experience. 

• Despite the wide, diversity, uniform set of re- 

ejuirements an^ procedures could be applied to all areas. 

•' , £i 

112. Title II, includes both comprehensive employment and training programs (Title IIB), 
upgrading and retraining (Title HQ, and PSE for the economically disadvantaged (Title' 
I ID). Prior to,the reauthorization act, comprehensive employment and training programs 
were authorized under Title I of CETA; Title II authorized. PSE for areas ofcsubstantial^ 
unemploVment (set, chart <y J 
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• Finally, the new legislative and regulatory requirements 
s could be implemented with -little disruption in the ad- 
ministration of CETA programs. Even if some disrup- 
tions were'to occur, they would be more than balanced 
by the benefits— increased placement oMiard-to-employ 
participants. 

In short, a successful design combining assessment, train- 
ing, and employment for disadvantaged participants could 
be constructed. The extent to which these assumptions have 
been borne out are examined in this chapter. It describes the 
arrangements that sponsors made to meet these re- 
quirements, the problems they faced, and tho^ffipact of the 
new requirement on clients and on program operations. Two 
central questions are^addressed. First, does the preparation 
of EQPs and the coupling of} training and PSE facilitate the, 
transition of participants to unsubsidized employment or, 
% qierely add another task for overburdened CETATnariagers? 
Second, have the new requirements increased the federal 
presence in local program operations and reduced - local 
autonomy? 

i 

Employability Development PlanS 

, The assessment of clients' needs has always begn an essen- 
tialjngredient iij vocational counseling. Widely employed in 
the pre-CET A* manpower programs, It continued to be prac- 
ticed in the Title I (later Title IlB) programs of CETA. While 
the original act did not specifically require employability 
development plans, it mentioned, as 'an optional activity, the 
/ "assessment of the individual's need's, interests, aqd poten- 
tial in the*labor market aivl referral to appropriate employ- 
ment, training, or other* opportunities." There was \ no 
similar requirement for PSE enrollees, but the original act 
did require plans for public .service employment to include a 

- ' % - ion 
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description of "programs to prepare the participants for 
their job responsibilities. " 

I 

The significance of the reauthorization act is that it 
(a) makes the language of the original act explicit, (b) man- 
dates a formal procedure for linking assessments of par- 
ticipants with definite plans for finding unsubsidized 
employment for them, and (c) extends the assessment prac- 
tice to PSE eitrollees in Title IID (structural unemployment) 

programs ^nd-to some Title VLenrollees. 

I 

It is the accompanying DOL regulations (Sec. 677.2)^ 
however, that specify the five items to be included in eadfi 
EDP: * j 

1. Assessment of the participant's employability readine_ss; 

2. Barriers to employment faced by the participant; . 

3. Specific employment and training needs; 

4. Specific services and activities to meet those needs; and 
, 5. Individual plans for transition from program activities 

to placement in unsubsidized employment. 

— ■ . • - ■ ~± * 

In effect, GET A training amd employment are to be blend- 
ed wi^th specific plans for improving the client's chances tp 
overcomei)ersonal and institutional barriers to employment. > 

, Current Practices - - - 

•The EDP requirement is being implemented. All prime 
sponsors in the survey report preparing EDPs for Title 
IIB/C and IID clients. Moreover, although not specifically 
" required to do so, 90 percent also prepare plans for Title VI 
enrollees and^over 66 percent prepare an equivalent of the 
EDP foij Title IV youth programs. There are, however, some 
prime sponsors- .who are .not persuaded that EDPs are 
necessary for all enrollees and, in such cases, their com- 
pliance isjnerely pro forma, On balance, the introduction of 
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the EDP provision has given more prominence to the assess- 
ment process. 3 % . 

Since reauthorization more sponsors have assumed the- 
direct responsibility for conducting assessment (table 34). 
The use of [educational institutions to perform assessment 
has also increased, while the role of the employment service 
has declined. *The wide geographic coverage of the balance- 
of-state prime sponsors makes it impractical for the state of- 
fice to conduct the assessment; activities. In Maine and 
Texas, the EDPs are prepared at the county level, in the 
former by community based organizations, and in the.latter 

3y councils of government. Arizona uses the local employ- 
lent service offices to dg the job while in North Carolina 
each pnjgram deliverer is responsible for its Swn clients. 

In view of the EDP's importance in the assessment pro- 
cess, the qualifications of the staff assigned to this task are 
of particular interest. Findings on one measure of staff 
qualifications — educational attainment — are shown in table 
35.' * ; 

or y 

Prime sponsor or principal subcontractor staffs assigned 
.to prepare EDPs generally appear to be qualified for the 
task. More than half hold bachelors or master's degrees in 
counseling pr. in a counseling related field; over one- fifth 
have college degrees in a specialty other than counseling; ancl 
oije-fourth haVe completed only high school. The staff with 
training in counseling are more frequentlyiemployed by 
prime sponsors where there is relatively low sMo Qf clients to 
counselors. Persons preparing Et)Ps whBare* college # 
educated but not trained in counseling, on t*P ofcer hand, 
often work in settings characterized by high client loads. * 



3. As used here /'assessment" refers to the process of determining an applicant's skills, irj£ 
terests^and need^for 'training or services. "Employability development plan" is a*pfai£bf 
action which includes the results of assessment and prescribes specific trainirffc*ser vices,* or 
employment activities. - ^ . , 
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Most often, counselors prepare client EDPs prior to assign- 
ment to training 0£ to a PSE opening, but there are varia-. 
tions. More than 25 percent of prime sponsors develop some 
EDPs after job assignments, and almost 10 percefit report a 
similar practice with sonje IIB assignments. 

Previous research suggested that counseling is more effec- 
tive when the association of the counselor and the client is 
continuous and scheduled at regular intervals. 4 Our data in- 
dicate that counseling for PSE clients was continuous, but 
not regularly scheduled. Most prime sponsors (63 percent) 
reported that individual' Title IID and. VI enrollees were 
assigned on a continuing basis to one counselor who 
prepared t,he EDP,and handled all other counseling 
assighments. However, the contact w^s likely to be irregular 
or^infrequent. The irregular contact pattern prevailed even 
among prime sponsors having low client to counselor ratios. 
Over two-thirds of the sponsors (68 percent) 'reserved their 
more intensive counseling for their IIB clients. Like their 
PSE counterparts, IIB enrollees were assigned to .'one 

, counselor, but the frequency of contact and length of each- 
session were likely to be greater. Several sponsprs justified 
this differential treatment on the grounds that such counsel- 
ing was more essential for enrollees in "training than in 

' employment programs.*. % 

Components of the Assessment J{^ess 

The requisites oT a gomprehensive participant assessment 
_mclude aptitude' and skill testing, ascertaining functional 
educational levels, and identifying the need for such suppor- 
tive services as -transportation, ■health care, ohikLcare, ^Tid 

4. See Bordin, B. Nachman and S.J. Segal, "An Articulated Framework for Voca-^ 
tion^l Development,*' Journal of Counseling Psychology, 10 (196% pp. 107-16, C.G. Hen- 
dricks, J.G. Ferguson and C.E. Thoreson,, "Toward Counseling Competence: The Stan- 
ford Programs," Personnel and Guidance Journal, 10(1973), pp. 418-24; and J.J. Horan, 
Counseling for Effective Decision Making. A Cognitive-Behavioral Perspective (North 
Scituate, MA: Diixburg Press, 1979). * 

• s * » 

- -* 
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' , .; v ' -'.J ; Table- 34/ 

\ , . •? ' -Organizations Responsible for. Participant Assessment 
Prior To and* After Reauthorization Act , 
%. ' Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 
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\; Educational Attainment ot Staff Preparing EDPs by Ratio of Clients to Counselor 
Sample Prime Sponsot Areas ^ 
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legal services. table 36 indicates, each of these com- 
ponents was prepkned for Title IlB qniollees by most of the 
prime sponsor sample prior to 1978. However, after 
reauthorization, dramatic gains were made in the array of 
assessment components for enrollees*'in Title VI and par- 
ticularly in Title IID. For example, Title IID enrollees in less' 
than half the purvey areas were testedfor skills and aptitudes 
prior to f eauthorization. After the amendments over 75 per- 
cent of prime sponsors made these assessments. 

Nearly all sponsors Q5 out of 28) updatecLEDPs for PSE 
and Title IIB enrpHees, but the 1 frequency and approach 
varied. Ej^ht- sponsors updated enrollee'JiDPs monthly or 
weekly; an equal, number updated, from* two to six times a! 
v ^ear; seven varied the frequency depending-on client needs; • 
and two updated prior to termination. In a majority of cases 
(15. sponsors), both participants and supervisors <?f- instruct 
tors wete contacted and information collected was limited to 
items contained in the enrolle&'s original EDP. 

"Utility ofthe JEppJ} ! . - 

While most prime sponsors, agreed that the EDP precision* 
had improved the assessment process,^ considerably fewer 
found that it helped program ^planning and operations. 

More than 60 percent said, t hat *the employability develop- 
ment plans improved the assessment function, a more 
positive reaction than was found in an earlier study. (At that 
time, July 1979, about 'one-half considered EDPs worth- 
while.') The sponsors were not.sO positive, howqver^that the 
EDP requirement had resulted in plans .better tailored to par- 
ticipant nee4s. The affirmative view representing half the 



5. « The New CETA, p. 117, 



. . Table 36 . * 

\ . - V • Components of Participant Assessments Before and After Reauthorization Act . 

*' f by Title, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas » % 
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' respondents was expressed by qne of the field observers who * # 
'found that: 

\\ The. . ..contribution of the EDP -seems to be. 
greaj^r attention paid -to the assessment process, 
with intake counselor arid tip participant agreeing 
on an . appropriate plan. The EDP enhances^ 
the counselor'sjsensitivity to the participant's iieeds 
and goals. 

. The contrary view was taken by a respondent who observed 
that;' * 

* 

There 'still remains considerable pressure to, assign 
applicants to whatever program is open, and for 
' each intake center to give preference to vacancies in 
programs operated by its own parent organization: 
'There are [also] no arrangements for 'a succession 
v of services involving an inter-agency flow of- 
clients. # * 

Affif rping the positive - contribution ' of EDPs, ad- 
ministrators pointed out that theyidentify client objectives 
more effectively and enable staff to work*more directly on 
achieving these objectives. They were considefably less - 
sanguine, however, on the use of EDPs as tools for planning 
and developing "training programs. Fewer than one-third 
used the plans for these purposes. In most* instances, the 
•EDP was ,vie^e<t as a tool to be used in. the context of *ex- 
, isting programs and community resources. While the EDPs 
could* prpvide the information necessary to determine the ag- 
* gcegate program needs of participants, such tise wis infre- 
quent. A field observer reported: , 

. • EDPs are not used to defermine aggregate 'client 
needs ^o that programs to meet these needs can be 
* developed. No such rationality exists in this system. 
; T$\e selection, of programs ii based largely on „ 
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political considerations, and clients aje^eferred to . 
^herifpn the bafsis of openings, ^andn^at lesser ,ex- 
, *tent, client skill levels*. ' . * § 

Those who did nof seethe EPFs as improving the assess- 
ment process complained about the* added paperwork, 
demands for additional* staff, and the slowing of intake. 
They viewed the EDPas an unnecessary burden routinely 
performed to meet" federal requirements* As one field 

observer noted: ~ * * 

* * • 

They have " unproved . assessment somewhat, . but 

tYieir impact on planning and .operation has been 

nil , . . the EDP starts out OK, but it is skewed to . 

take advantage of whatever openings the prime < 

sponsor has at thejime . % r . • .* - 

Supportive Services \ . ,- ■ * • 

Properly executed, the assessment process identifies, not 
only training and employment needs and objectives, but also 
the supportive services necessary to overcome personal and 
environmental, impediments to employability. The U.S. 
Department of Labor ha§ identi^d two " principles' ' to 
giyde prime sponsors in the' development and use of suppor- 
tive services: 6 - * m 

• Participant need for supportive service tends to be in- 
. i divicflialistic and requires -attention on a case-by-case 

basis in order to be effective. Q • 

• Many other agencies and organizatfons in a primS spon- 
" ^sor's v area are , heavily involved in" supportive 

'.^services. . . . Prime sponsors should develop a suppor- 
• tive service design which makes full use of the area's 
. resotfrces. - 

6. Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Program Activities and Services 
Guide for Prime Sponsors Under CETA, April 1974, p. H-9. * 
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i 

The survey suggests that although resources were present, 
their use was limited. A wide range of supportive services in- 
cluding transportation, health care, child care, and legal aid„ 
are presefit in more .than three-quarters of the sponsor are^s. 
Despite their presence in the community, most informants 
reported that the PSE participants werg often not served 
because, appropriate services were not accessible, were too^ 
costly, or adequate arrangements for referrals were not 
made. x ^ 

Child care and transportation were the services most often 
needed and used by participants. They were, however, more 
frequently selected as 4 * most needed" than as "most used" 
(table 37). Transportation was cited as the foremost need in 
rural areas, chile} care and basic education as the mostoieed- 
ed and used in the' larger iirban,areas. Although the EDPs 
were useful* in individual counseling situations to identify the 
need for and availability of supportive services, they general- 
ly played no role in flie-planning or development of suppor- 
tive service programs in the community. 

Table 37 / 
Local Officials' Perceptions of Supportive Services 
Most Needed and Used by CETA Title II3/C, Title IID 

and Title VI Clients, Sample.Prime^Sponsor Areas 

Selected as " Selected as 

Service " most needed most used 

^ % (Percent of areas selecting service) 4 

'Chifdcare........'...,.. 33 25 * 

Transportation 32 , 26 

•Physical Health 2 , ' 9 

Legal aid 2 , ^ 5 ^ 

Mental health 0 # ■ 2 

Other * 3 ■ " 3 , 

> SOURCE: Reports from 22 areas. 
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.Administrative and Program Issues/ 

A previous study, conducted^emy two months after the ef- 
fective date of the reauthorization act, 7 found sponsors 
uncertain about their ability to implement the new EDP re- 
quirements. They were particularly worried about the 
preparaticjn of forms, frequency of follpwup, and the assign- 
ment of additional^ responsibilities to already overburdened 
staffs. . 

The current survey, conducted 16 months later, found that 
once they got over the initial shock, most sponsors made ac- 
commodations to meet the new requirements. One-fourth 
had conducted similar assessments prior to reauthorization 
and had no difficulty in implementing EDP requirements. 
Among the majority who experienced difficulties, the prob- 
lems centered around increased wbrklpad, added paper- 
work, and the additional time tieeded for intake. Sponsors 
also cited inadequately traftied staff and- difficulties in 
developing a suitable EDP form. In most cases 'sponsors 
solved these problems by reassigning existing staff, modify- 
ing assessment procedures, and, in a few cases, by hiring ad- 
ditional personnel. 

The introduction of the EDP process, requiring counseling 
interviews and followup, increased- unit v workloads for 
CfiTA staff in more than 70 percent of the sample $reas. 
However, possibly because of an offsetting decline in the 
level of PSE "enrollments, there was no corresponding in- 
crease in'the size of staff. .* 
' ^ 

For prime sponsors who had been assessing participants 
prior to reauthorization, as well as for those who trealed,thg 
EDP requirement superficially, the added costs were general- 
ly jnarginal.-But for pthers, particularly those who attempt- 




7. Mirengoff, et al., TheNewQ&fA, p6. 117-18. 
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ed ttf use the EDP to improve assessment, the costs were 
much greater. One research associate observed: 

The benefits both to improved assessment, more ef- » 
ficient use of counselor time, and the contributions 
to identifying gaps in services and activities must 
outweigh the cost of developing the EDP by several 
magnitudes. The only issue concerning balance of 
j benefits and costs may lie irr the requirements to 
. //update the EDP. The cost to the client of coming 
/into the office and the staff costs associated with 
I /.calling on the client seem almost as high as the »sts 
/ • of initial development of the EDP. 

| Respondents suggested several ways in which the assess- 
ment process could be further improved. Most frequently 
jheard was greater federal direction and guidance. Many 
'/respondents expressed a riee'd for specific procedures for' 
.'•preparing EDPs: guidance in selecting skills and^liiude 
*f. tests, advice *|s to timing and frequency of followup 
' ' assessments, and staff training in adapting to disadvantaged- 
I clients the approaches developed for' mainstream workers. 

The counterpoint was also heard; several respondents .viewed 
j. the EDP requirements as 'centralization gone^ aw^ry. One 
/ southwestern sponsor argued that the -assessment 'process 
should be left to local discretion: " With' federally required 
EDPs,, ever.yone is -back: merely 'to meeting federal re- 
quirements rather than focusing on serving the events,''' 

J - , . Training in Public Service . 

Employment Prdgrams 



\ 

L 



By adding a graining component to PSE programs, Con- 
gress sotight to*' enhance the employability of the serjously 
disadvantaged unemployed who were now the focus of PSE, 
especially in Title IID'prograras. Under the original CETA 
legislation, prime sponsors could use part of their PSE funds 
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*foi; training. They could assiga some of their PSE enrollees 
to^classroom, on-the T job, or work experience activities nor- 
mally provided for Title I (later HJB) client's. Or they coyld 
provide PSE participants with supplemental training in con- 
junction with their employment] Actually, few prime spon- 
sors chose^ither course; only a fraction of Title IlD or Title 
VI enrollees were given any. formal training. 8 * 

To ensure that the new training^requirements would be 
met, Congress stipulated the proportions of PSE allocations 
to be spenfcoji PSE training. Starting ^ith 10 percent of Title 
IID allotments in fiscal 1979, the percentage:was to increase 
to 15 percent in fiscal 1980, 20 percent in 1981, and 22 per- 
cent by 1982. In Title VI,, 10 percent "of the fiscal 1979 
allotments and S percent for each succeeding year were to be 
reserved fgr training, employability counseling, and services** 

To enforce the training requirements, regional offices of 
the Department of Labor must ,revie\v expendituses of prime 
sponsors pef iOdically.Jf not up to the required funding level, 
' {he prime sponsor must prepare a "corrective action" plan. 
During fiscal 1980, expenditures to train PSE enroliees were 
•$137 million for Title' IID and' $8'6 million for Title'* 
VI— amounting to 9 and^ percent respectively # of total ex- 
penditures for PSE enrollees. 9 

* * • • 

iHowever, some Observers felt* that the regional offices 
should concentrate less on numbers and more on the quality 
of training. The emphasis, they believe, should be on how 

1 . • % ! " 

8 In f^cal 1978, sHghtly over 1 percent of PSE expenditures was useti for training, training 
% allowances, and services to clients. This includes training a small proportion of Title IID 
and Title,VI/nrollees assigned exclusively tOtflassroom and on-the-job iraimng, as well as 
♦ tho«e PSE workers w.ho received some part-tWie. training 0/ supportive services. 
9 r Io calculating the proportion of expenditures chargeable to the 15 percent set-aside for 
Title IID Srfd 5 percent for Title VI, percentages are applied only to the^portion pf funds 
spent for participants in public service jobs. Because of reporting limitations in fiscal 1980," 
the Si 37 million and $86 million include expenditures for training but no) for*wages and 
allowances^of trainees. If wages and. allowances were included, the percentages would be 
higher. % * * , ' ' " * , 4 
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well training is integrated with the PSE experience, and how 
closely it relates to occupational (demand. Federal pressure to 
meet a fixed expenditure quota without regard fbr these con- 
si4erations may encourage training of dubibus value or may 
result in paying for training that,couf3 be available from 
public institutions at lower costs. ^ 

The post-reauthorization patterns of *PSE training, their 
comparisons with earlier practices, and the experiences of 
sponsors in linking training with employment prospects are 
examined in this section. 

Patterns of PSE Training 

PSE training patterns can be examined in two ways: 'first, 
by thje foivn of training sponsors offered and, second, by the 
pfOportion of trainees in each type. All sponsors in the study 
sample offered some form of training. The basic patterns 
used almost universally to meet the training "requirements 
were skill training (9% percent of areas) and job search train- 
ing (92 percent of areas). Work orientation and adult basic 
education (both offerpd at ]1 percent of the sites) were also 
commonly provided,,and in many instances job'search oriej}-^ 
aation with skitt training was offered. Skill training and adult 
basic education were offered in schools and^ill ceriter^s. 
Most courses (5)5 percent) were given on release time and^for 
less than 20 Ijouj-s per week. • ' 

For the United States as a whole, 33 percent of Title IID^ 
and 2& percent of Title VI PSE eiirollees received training in 
fiscal 1980. During that same period 34 percenUofTi^te Iltf 
and 22 percent of Title VI enrollees in the study safaple 
receiving trainipg. Oecupatipnal skill 'training was the prin- 
cipal type received by d both Title* HP -and VI enrolleesf 
followed by job search and v orifentatiph to work environment 
(table 38). As the differences in, participant, characteristics 
might .suggest, a slightly higher* proportion of Title IID 
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enrolled to6k occupational skill and basic education as the 
principal courses, while Title VI enrolle^sjnore frequently 
were given job search and work orientation training. 10 

Table 38* - i 
Principal Types of Training of Public Service ^nployment Participants 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, Fiscal 1980 

Percent distribution ' 
of participants trained 3 , 



Type of training Title IIP Title VI 

Total _ 100 -100 

Occupational skill f 49 f ' 46 

*?ob search ind orientation 

to work environment 38 43 

* Basic education 10 7 

Other 3 4 * 

SOURCE: Reports from 20 areas. Data are averages of percentages for each area. Z 
a. Based on unduplicated count of participants who received training by major type of 
training. • 



Sponsors implemented training requirements in a variety 
of ways. Some stipulated a set of required courses and the se- 

Vqtience in which they A must be taken. Others gave participants 
more discretion, differentiating between requited core 
courses and supplemental offerings. A southern consortium, 
for example, prescribes a 28-hour mandatory course in "job 
survival training." PSE participants who failed to complete 
the^rgguired sessions after two-enrollments were terminated 

^from their PSE positions.;£§uccessful participants could" 
Enroll voluntarily in an adult basic education course offered 
through the county board of education. All enrollees in the 
tenth-month of PSE employment were encouraged to take a 

'fSMiinif job search training course. 



10. These, figures are somewhat higher than those reported in an ear licif study (April 1979), 
but differences in study methodologies do not permit a direct comparison of the two 
periods. See Robert C. Cook et al.^ BUblic Service Employment in 1980 (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton Regional Research Center, In process). 
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An eastern prime sponsor offered an array o£ 32 skill 
training and basic education courses at a local community 
college. Title I ID and VI enrollees and their counselors 
selected Courses appropriate to current work assignments or 
EDP findings. These courses were followed by job search 
training during the last three months. , 

Not all prime sponsors provided training tied to partici- 
* pant progress in the PSE program. In one midwestern coun- 
ty, for example, the most compelling consideration was to 
.meet federal expenditure requirements. On the theory that 
"it couldn't hurt," all Title IID and VI enrollees were re- 
quired to take such courses as cardiopulmonary resuscita- 
tion, mathematics, and money management. A prime spon- 
sor in the rural south focused almost exclusively on job 
search training. Despite the limited course offerings, there 
wejetdifficult traveling and scheduling problems. As a result, 
there was little individual programming of training and 
uneven course attendance. . 

Sponsors proffered a%humber of reasons, not necessarily 
exclusive, for their choice of training programs. Most fre- . 
quently cited (50 percent of reporting areas) was the desire to 
provide the type of training indicated by the assessment of 
participants' needl Improving the marketability of enrollees 
was mentioned by 19 percent, and an equal number made 
their decisions on the basis of client interest. Expediency was 
also a consideration. Twelve percent of the sponsors pre- 
'"nVred to provide uniform types of training, across CETA 
Aitfes^ 

Sin response tR) questions about training plans for- fiscal 
' 1981, most sponsors said they did not propose significant 
changes. Some changes were planned in order to meet 
federal, expenditure requirements, and others involved ex- 
panding existing, offerings. These efforts resulted in some 
wasteful expenditures. A research associate from a balance- 
.of-state sponsor noted that: 
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. P^E training requirement^ had to be implemented 
too quickly/ and the BOS sponsors received no 
guidance in how to proceed with the task in a ser- 
vice area involving 90 counties. The IID training • 
provisions have encouraged wasteful spending for 

Jhe sake of nothing more than complying within 
arbitrary percentage figure. By placing a premium ^ e 
on meeting expenditure figures, , CETA has 
discouraged the use of low cost community college 
training and encouraged reliance on high priced 
consultant services and short-term job search train- 
ing. t 

Prior to reauthorization, the linking df training to PSE 
programs was optional rather than required and was offered 
to PSE enrollees at over one-third of our sample sites. 11 " 
Since 1978 the program offerings have been expanded rather 
than altered. Job search and work environment orientation 
were the courses most commonly added. . , 

Sponsors who, prior to reauthorization, had the in- 
frastructure to use and the experience from which to judge 
the new training and expenditure requirements were the most 
critical of the new requirements (table 39). They also were 
more likely to provide separate programs or facilities for 
their Title Ilk/C and PSE enrollees. Sixty percent of those, 
sponsors who provided, PS£ training prior to reauthorization 
had separate programs or facilities for Title IIB/C and PSE 
enrollees. In contrast, less .than 18 percent of the sponsors 
who did not provide this training prior to reauthorization 
had separate programs or facilities fqr their IIB/C .and PSE 
enrollees. Spc>nsors" to whom P&E training was new more 
readfly accepted the post-i;eauthorization requirements and 



11. Despite the availability of training at these? sites the actual expenditures for training 
prior to 1978 were minimal, and only a minority of PSE enrollees received training (see p. 
180). 



9n^ 
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viewed the establishment of separate facilities aseither un- 
manageable or unnecessary; 

J Table 30* ' - f 

Prime Sponsor Perceptions of Expenditure Requirements 
by Exfstence or Absence of PSE Training 



PSE training prior 
to reauthorization 


Perception of expenditure requirements 


Title UD Title VI 


Not > Not 
- Appropriate appropriate 'Appropriate appropriate 




(Number of areas) , 




-3 7 ' 4 >'fi 




7 10 12 . . 5 

■ 1 1 



SOURCE: Reports from 27 areas. 

linking Training to Employment * 

The rationale. for infusing public service,employment pro- 
grams with formal training was to improve participants* 
chances for obtaining unsubsidized emplojonent. In addition 
to*providing temporary, federally supported' jobs for the 
unemployed, PSE programs were now charged with a < 
broader responsibility — to provide occupational an<d job 
search skills that wjSuld facilitate their joining, the 
mainstream of the labkr force. * 5 

A majority *(57. percent) of the respondents indicated that, 
qd|^lance, the training provided to PSE enrollees improved 
tn&i ability to obtain unsubsidized employment. One prime 
sponsor pointed out that "since the types of PSE jobs 
presently available are almost fentirely dead-find, acquiring 
skills through training is the participant's primary hope for 
obtaining an unsubsidized job." ? 

m Although other provisions of the reauthorization act, i.e., 
the limits on duration of enrollment and the introduction of 
EDPs, were, in part, designed to encourage transition, 
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♦ respondents most often identified the linking of training with 
PSE pfograms as the provision having a direct effect pH im- 
proving transition rates' (See chapter 8.) The subsampte of "* 
sponsors who stated that training improved transition pros- 
pects were also providing tfie most training. 

A comparison of the placement rates of these groups 
before and after reauthorization suggests an association be- 
tween training activity-' and placements for Title jftD 
enrollees. Sponsors, training an above average proportion of 
Title IID enrollees placed 43 percent of their participants in 
fiscal year 1980, compared* with placement rates of 33. per- 
cent for those training a below-*average proportion of 
enrollees. la 1978 both groups had placement rates o£ 43 per- 
cent. This finding suggests that high levels of training may * 
act to counterbalance the reduction in placements that would 
accompany both the tighter eligibility requirements and the 
downward shift in the types of jobs since reauthorization. 
Comparable rates for Title VI enrollees were 33 pbrcent for 
both sponsor groupings'in 1980 and 34 percent in, |[ 978. 

I^ju^tifying their support of the trailing provision's im- 
pacKm placements, several spoiteors said that PSE training 
added significantly to an enrollee's credibility in applying for 
unsubsidfeed employment. A certificate from an educational 
or training institution often assisted in placement, since it 
~ j suggested both that the Applicant was interested in career 
• k development and had 'obtained training. ' • - 

There were, however,, a minority of respondents (21 per- / 
cent) who were^keptical of the impact Of training pn im-- 
%/[ proving placement prospects. They expressed several reser- 
vations about Current practices:' splitting PSE enrollees' time 
between work and training could weaken both; in contrast to 
the training offered under Title IIB, PSE training (par- 
ticularly the job search and work orientation), was often 
superficial; and factors other than training, such^s motiva- 
tion and labor market conditions, mjgh^be,as important^ 
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training in obtaining employment. However, even these 
critics supported the.concept of combining training with PSE 
as a strategy for improving employment prospects. 

t 

Implementation Difficulties 

Attempts to mesh training wTth public service jobs in a 
meaningful way presented new challenges tQ CETA sponsors 
in their dealings with, participants, employing agencies, and 
trainipg institutions. The survey suggests that the logistical 
problems of accomplishing these linkages in ways that meet 

• ^h the vocational objectives of the enrollees and the job 
jfjrospects in the labor market could be formidable, par- 
ticularly in depressed rural areas with few employment and 

training outlets. * , 

' Not surprisingly, a number of sponsors encountered 
resistance from participants because of interruption of work 
or loss of income where training allowances are paid instead 
of wages. Two-thirds of the sponsors interviewed reported 
resistance -from employing agencies inconvenienced by 
disrupted work schedules. Further, a number of prime spon- 
sors found that training agencies were not adaptable enough 
to proyide training on short notice. The training institutions, 
in turn, complained about the poor attitude and absenteeism 
'of those PSE enrollees who were reluctant to participate in 
training programs. To avoid many of these problems some 
sponsors, as the preceding section indicated, resorted to the 
expedient of offering "a general course in work orientation or 
job search methods' at the beginning or end of the'employ T 
ment cycle. 7 
- In addition to Resistance .from employers, participants, 
and training institutions, sponsors reported difficulties in 
achieving the coordination necessary to implement an effec- 

• tive work traintng program. The absence of coordinated ef- 
forts often reflects differing perceptions on program objec- 

- tives.-One field associate. observed: 

210 
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It is not the 'coupling' (of work and training) that 
p does the damage, but it is the imbalance, the undue 
emphasis on PSE as an employment subsidy for 
local governments, that does the harm.- If par- 
ticipants and employers were given the clear 
understanding that training was the overarching 
purpose of their getting together, then PSE work 
experience could be a valuable component of the 
overall training. 

Despite such operational difficulties, nearly all prime 
sponsors interviewed believed that the training offered con- 
tributed to the ability of many participants to obtain jobs 
'and, on balance/was worth the costs incurred, Nfost savra 
payoff to employers in terms of better performance on the 
job and an opportunity to identify workers with potential for 
transition to regular employment. Some also felt that the in- 
creased employability of the hard-core unemployed would 
benefit the community by increasing its pool of trained 
workers. ' * 

Summary 

t The reauthorization act sought to design an employment 
aqd training system more sharply centered on persons on the 
lowest rungs of the socioeconomic ladder. To accommodate 
the special needs of disadvantaged participants r the legisla- 
tion prescribed employability development plans for Title II 
and some Title VI enrdllees and required that training pro- 
grams be added to PSE jobs- These amendments are being 
implemented and have given more weight to the assessment 
process and more* recognition to the need for enriching the 
PSE experience. A majority of respondents felt that in- 
troduction of EDPs has improved the^ assessment process 
and that new training requirements have increased par- 
ticipants' chances of obtaining unsubsidized employment. 
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Figures orr placements suggest that sponsors who emphasize 
training jnay have higher than average placement rate§ for 
their Title HD enfollees. 

The ; implementation of the new requirements has been s 

achieved at some cost. The insistence on minimum rates of 

PSE training expenditures for all sponsors encourages waste, 

adversely affects the quality of training, and coq^trains locaj 

,n c exibifity. Other findings: 
■ • 

' • Although EDPs were intended primarily for Title IID 
clients, most prime sponsors have extended the practice . 
to Title VI participants as well. 

• The emphasis on assessment reflected in the EDP provi- 
sions has resulted in organizational shifts. Some spoiK • 
sors have taken over this responsibility from the 
employment service or other delegated agencies. 

• Most staff preparing EDPs have had specialized trains 
,ing in counseling. The most qualified counselors are 
found at sites having the lowest client/counseloj ratios. _ 

• Most administrators view the EDPs as having improved 
the assessment process, but there is less agreement on 
whether plans are now better tailored to clients* needs. 
There is alsp some question as to whether EDPs are used 
as tools for planning and developing training programs. 
Some sponsors treat EDPs as a v pro forma compliance 
exercise. ' 

• More than 30 percent of PSE v enrollees, in 1980, were 
receiving some form of training. Occupational skills, 
'job search, and orientation to the labor market were the 
principal types of training; 

• While most respondents believed training of PSE par- 
ticipants enhanced their ability to bbtain unsubsidized 
employment, some were skeptical. They pointed out 
that the splitting of enrollees' time weakened both the 
training and job components, and they stressed the im- 
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portance of ricmtraining factors in obtaining unsubsi- 
dized employment. ' • * 

•* Sponsors who had offered training to PSE participants m 
, ' prior^to reauthorization were particularly gritical of the * 
,t new training expenditure requirements, tending to view 
them as artificially*high. - ^ 

• There are difficult ^operational ^problems in meshing, 
training and work^schedules and in finding the right 
combinations of learning and work experience. Spon- 
sors are confronted with resistance from employers 
because of disruption of work schedule&^tflflTrom some 
employees who resist training/ There afc alsp^roblems 
in finding training outlets offering the kftrtls of training ' 

* needed.^ " . 




•MR. ... 
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Artong the most important of th% 1978 amendments weW . 
theT'estrictions'onl the wage levels that could be paid foR 
public service eipployment^bs^lajor objectives of the^e- 
restraints were to limit erir%|3«§if in PSE to persons wJio . 
ha"d ,been.least successful in Obtaining 'unsubsidized employ-- 
meniiind* to curtail, the substitution of PSE workers for 
regular, employees of government. 1 The lower wage levels, ' 
(and the tighter eligibility criteria) resulted in the enrollment 
of larger proportions of .the seriously disadvantaged.-^ 
However, tie new wage limits forced the development of • 
low-skill PSE jobs that were considered by local officials to • 
be less useful in providing. public services to the community; * 
and* less likely to provide.. the kinds of job experience that 
would help, the participants obtain unsubsidized employ- 
ment. . ° . 



1 . The substitution of CETAienrollees for regular employees of government is examined in , . 
Richard P. Nathan et al., "Monitoring the Public Service Employment Program: The Se- 
cond Round. See also Mirengoff and Rindler, OETA: Under Local Control, pp. 173-90; 
and Michael Boms and Daniel HamermesK "Study of the Net Employment Effects of « 
Public Service Employment— Econometric Analyses," pp. 89-150. >• - ». 

mc \ ... .... 
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PSE Wage Changes in 1978 ~~ 

Early CETA legislation limited the wages that could be 
paid PSE*enrollees to a national average of $7,800 and set 
$10,000 §&the maximum that could be paid from CETA 
funds. 2 However, employing agencies were free to supple- 
ment the PSE^age without limit. Many of the PSE jobs 
paid $10,000 to $15,000 and suggested \o Congress that the 
wage limits permitted abuse. Such high "paying jo % bs were 
suspect as instances of substitution and of the enrollment of 
persons who could obtain employment without the 
assistance of CETA. The 1978 amendments sought to resolve 
these problems by tightening the eligibility requirements and 
_ limiting PSE wages. t • . 

Average Wages y . ~ 4 

The national average wage for PSE jobs that could be paid 
from .CETA funds was reduced from the $7,800 per year to 
$7,200 for enrollees entering after April l, r 1979. The 1978 
amendments, however, permitted the average wage to be ad- 
justed annually to reflect national wage changes for regular 
jobs ; This increased the PSE average from $7,200 in the last 1 
half o/ fiscal 1979 to $7,65Jfor fiscal 1980 and to $8*271 for 
fiscal 1981 . The average PSE' wage for each area varied from 
the national PjSE average depending upon the relationship of 
local wages for unsubsidized jobs in e^ch area to the najional 
average. 

Maxim um Wages ^ • 

Prior to the reauthorization, the maximum annual' PSE 
•wage that could be paid from CETA funds was.$ 10,000. The ' 

* ■ * * - ^ 

. i - • * . . . 

2. The Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974 (Pub. L. 93-567) Sec. 
209(b) set the average wage at $7,800. The $10,00Q maximum was in the basic CETA 
legislation of 1973. * - 
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^authorization retained the $10,000— for areas where* \yages 
for* regular jobs were above the national average. However, 
unlike average wa§gs, maxifnum PSE w&ges were not* ad- 
justed to reflect rising wage levels 

Supplementation of PSE Wage? 

* * * 

The 1978 amendments constrained th£ \ previously 
unlimited freedonTbf agencies to use their owntfunds to sup- 
plement the PSE wage. No .supplementation was permitted 
for Titl^IID jobs. For Tifle VI, supplement^ could be no 
more than 1Q percent of the CETA maximum wage, except 
# in a £ew areas where wages, for regular jobs were 25 percent 
or more above the national average. PSE -wages in such areas 
could be supplemented by up to 20 percept of the area's max- 
imum CETA wage. 

Prevailing Wages . ' 

The implementation^ the new' Wage provisions was com- 
plicated by the continuing requirement that PSE enrollees be 
paid "the prevailing rates of p&y forepersons employed in 
similar occupations by the same employer,'' f 

Effects of Wage Changes 

• Following the implementation of the new wage pf ovlsions, 
the average annual, wage of new enrollees, which had been 
rising steadily, dropped by 6 percent from $7,821 in the first 
half of fiscal 1979 to $7,363 for the last half (tabje 40). The 
reduced wage was lO^percent above the poverty level for a 
family off our ($6,700), and 31 percent below the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics lower living standard income level ($1 1,546). 
Lower PSE wages at a time of rising wages for regular jobs 
and the established policy that PSE workers must be paid the 
prevailing wage meant that many PSE positions' that became 
open after 1978 cpuld not be refilled. Prime sponsors 
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responded to these constraints by discofitinuing the use of 
some high-wage positions, writing down the duties of others 
(restructuring), and developing new types of lower wage PSE 
jobs. They also shifted PSE positions to nonprofit agencies 
where it was easier to develop low-wage jobs. ! 

Table 40 , * , 

Average Wage of New Public Service Employment Ehrollees 



Fiscal 19764979 











1979 




* 






First 


Second 


Wage 


1976 


19.77 


1978 


half 


half 




• $3.28 


'$3.54 


$3.68 


$3.76 


$3.54 


Average annual wage** 


. . . $6,822 


$7,363 


$7,654 


$7,824 


$7,363 



SOURCE.' Special tabulations, Continuous Longitudinal* Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc, 
a. Derived by multiplying the average hourly wage by 2,080 hours. 



Average Wage Effects f J 

Jobs discontinued Eighty-six percent of the* areas 
surveyed dropped some of their PSE positions as a result of 
the hew * average wage requirements. In 25 percent bf the 
areas, more than half the jobs were discontinued (table 41). 
By far, , the most important reason for dropping PSE jobs 
was the absence of positions in government agencies with en- 
try wages low enough to meet the wage provisions of the 
1978 amendments together with the requirement that PSE 
pay the prevailing wage, the lack of skills among PSE ap- 
plicants that limited their usefulness to the employing agen- 
cies and the extra work in reorganizing wage structures and 
supervising lower skill enrollees also influenced the decisions 
to eliminate some types of PSE positions (table 42), 
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y Table 41 
Proportion of Public Service Employment Jobs Discontinued 
: . Because of Lower Average \yage Requirements 
f \ Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 

: " Percent of 

: Proportion of jobs discontinued s yfeporting areas 

More thap half ' * ' 25 

One-four{|^ope.half ^ 39 

Less than oi^f0urth . . .'. : ^ * 21 

None > ; : . . . . * ' 14 

— ~ "5 : "~ 5 

- SOURCE: Reports /rom 28 areas. . * . 



«' Table 42 

- factors Influencing ; becisions to Discontinue m 
Public Service Employment Positions *. 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas . " , 

importance ranking 

Factor ' 1 2 • 3 a 

*■ . — 

(Percent.of . 
reporting areas) , 

k\\ reports T7?7 !, . 100 100" % 100 > 

Few low-wage positions available • 

in employing agencies -63 ..21 10 

Applicants willing to' accept low PSE Y 

wage lack necessary skills s^TTT. 8* " 25 £8 

PSE employers* reluctant to undertake' extra v J - *' 

work to develop low-wage jobs . . 8 21 19 

Inadequate number of applicants wilfirfg . , - . . 

to accept lowPSE wager ;^ : ^\;^r^&v 17 10* 

OrgariizetLIabor objections to ^ » * * 

l6w-wageJ>SEjobs ; 8 . 8 „ 14 

Other . . - ";. . : . . . . . ... . . . ... ,4 8 _ 10* 

^-7 — : ^ — ^ 

SOURCE^-Rqjoris from .24 areas. v ^ - -„ * ' . - 

' : KQTE: Detail may not add to 100 percerij because of rounding. 

' ^rrOn!y *2^ areas; prpvided a -.third most important factor. . ' • 

Irfjthe previous survey conducted two months after the ef- 
fective date of the. revised wage requirements, almost all 
. CEiJA dirggfors anticipated that positions requirin&profes- 
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sional, technical, and craft skills would be de-emphasized in 
favor of low level clerical, laboring, and service worker 
jobs. 3 These expectations did in fact materialize. In the 
followupr survey, conducted after 18 months of experience 
with the .new wage provisions, three-fourths of the areas 
where wages were reduced reported that the jobs most fre- 
qiken£y*eliminated were in the professional, technical, and 
<a|n}inistrative categories. Paraprofessional, craft, police, 
and; firefighter occupations were ranked second or third as 
the types of jobs most frequently discontinued (table 43). 
Least likely to be dropped were clerical, operative, and ser- 
vice worker jobs (other than police and firefighter). 

* 

Table 43 # 

^ypes of Public rServige Employment Jobs Most Frequently 
Discontinued Due to the Lower Average Wage Requirement 
* Sample Prime Sponsor Areas ~ 

Ranking 

Occupational group 1 2 3 

(Percent of 

' ' 4 reporting areas) 

Professional, technical, and administrative 75 > 21 . 0 : 

Paraprofesstonal 4 42 0 

Clerical . 4 0 0 

Craft workers ! . . . , , 0 12 46 

Operatives : 0 0 8 

m Laborers^, .' , 4 4 12 

Service^orkers: Polic^ajid firefighters 12 21 25 

* Other seryice workers ....... 0 0 8 

SOURCE: Reports, from 24 areas. . w 
NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. p 

Job restructuring. A second method practiced 4 by prime 
sponsors to meet the ldwer wage jeqyirements was to restruc- 
ture PSE positions by reducing their skill content. Govern- 
mehfeagencies in all but one of the 74 reporting areas 



3. Mirengoff eia!., The New CETA, p. 83. 
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required to reduce PSE wages used this method, as did non- 
profit organizations in 20 of these areas. Clerical jobs were * 
most frequently redesigned in both government agencies and 
nonprofit organizations. Professional and paraprofessional 
jobs were restructured in some instances and discontinued in 
others (table 44 and figure 8). Although low-skill occupa- 
tions were less frequency restructured, some laborer an^ ser- 
vice worker jobs were modified. Thus to some degree, the ef- 
fort to meet the new wage levels reduced the skill content Of 
jdbs which were already of a low order. In about a third of 
the survey areas some jobs were merely retitled without a real 
change in job content. Restructuring in some city agency 
PSE jobs in Philadelphia consisted of four days of work per 
week at regular (unioj^ wages and one day< of training and 
counseling at the minimum wage. 



Table 44 

Types of Jobs ftfrost Frequently Restructured to Meet 
' Lower Average Wage Requirements 
By Type of Hiring Agency 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, Aprjl 1979-September 1980 



^Type of hiring agency and ranking 



agencies organizations 

Occupational group 12 3 12 3 



(Percent of all reports) 

Professional, technical? . ' 

and administrative./... 29 5 0 25 4 5-**^ 

Paraprofessional * 17 10 15 17 m 22 14 

Clerical *: 42 10 5 38 13 9 

Craft work**. 0 * 5 15-0 4 9 

Operatives , %1 t 0 10 15 * 0 0 14 

Laborers....??'. 4 33 10 0 , \7 14 

Service workers g..... 4 19 35 4 • " 22 18 4 

No restructuring 4 5 5 17 17 18' 



SOURCE: Repqrts from 24 areas. * 



NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

■ ' — * • r • 

220. 



< 

Figure 8 

Percent of Reporting Areas that RestructureifJobs 

* : and Types of Jobs Restructured 
Government Agencies and Nonprofit Orgfeiizations 



GOVERNMENT AGENCIES » 



NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 



NO RESTRUCTURING 
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4 

New jobs for PSE. In addition to discontinuing some 
higher wage jobs and restructuring others, new types of jobs 
were created for PSE in 20 of the 24 areas where a reduction 
in PSE wages was necessary. Job titles such as " laborer 
aide," "custodial trainee," and "community service aide" 
wefS'Tifcrt uncpmmon and indicate the entry and sub*entry 
charactersof the occupation. [ 

At the end of fiscal 1980, after 18 months of operation 
under the new wage requirements, 42 percent of the CETA 
directors reported that more than half of their current PSE 
jobs were either new or restructured. 

Proportion of PSE jobs Percent of * 
new or restructured reporting areas 

N^ore than half 42 

One-fourth to one-half 21 

Less than one-fourth 38 S 

h ' ft 

SOURCE: Reports from 24 areas. 

Problems in creating lower wage jobs. About 85 percent of 
the prime sponsors who restructured or created new jobs to 
reach a lower average wage* ran into (difficulties. 'In some 
* agencies, the personnel structure or policies precluded Sub- 
entry positions. In other instances, elected officials and 
supervisors felt that the tow level of service obtdii^tble from 
sub-eptry positions and the amount of the supervision re- 
quired by workers in tf\bse jobs removed theincentive to par- 
ticipate in PSE programs. In one-third of the areas wh^e 
PSE wages had to be reduced, some government employing 
agencies withdrew from the^program. There were also 
reports of resistance to restructuring from nonprofit 
organizations and unions. . _ ? 

In about half the areas where jobs were restructured or 
new job§ created, prime sponsors had to exert extra effort to 
'negotiate revised job structures for PSE and to assist hiring 
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agencies that were writing new job descriptions". Smaller 
organizations and nonprofit agencies in particular needed 
such help. Because of ^jie difficulty of job restructuring in 
government agencies, greater shares of the program were 
shifted to nonprofit organizations. Despite these effort^, ad- 
ditional job, restructuring and new job creation were still 
necessary in h'alf the study areas to Teach or remain in con- 
formance with the average' wage requirements. 

Wage Supplementation Effects 

Supplementation of the CETA wage which had been wide- 
ly used prior to the amendments was largely abandoned after 
1978. By 1980, supplementation was eliminated or used for 
less than one percent of the PSE jobs in three- fourths of the 
study areas and was used for no more than 5 percent of the 
enrollees in most of the other areas. The drop in wage sup- 
plemefttation did not occur immediately after the 1978 
amendments because persons receiving supplements prior to 
October 1978 were "grandfathered" for the period of their 
enrollment in PSE (table 45), Two areas .continued relatively 
high rates of supplementation in 1980. JJpth were financially - 
distressed cities that were using PSE workers to assist regular 
employees in providing essential municipal services. 

Supplementation was cut back for' several reasons. The 
major elemenUappeared to be the unwillingness of PSE 
employers tp use their own funds to support the. kind of low 
wage, positions that were available following the 1978 
amendments. Government agencies found that the restric- 
tions on supplementation and other wage limits prevented 
them from reaching the wage. levels necessary for the kinds 
of PSE* jobs they most wanted to fill such as police, 
'firefighters, administrative assistants, and junior profes- 
sionals. Before 1979, more than half of the wage sup- 
plements exceeded the~amount permitted after the 1978 
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amendments and 72 percent of the supplements had been 
added to jobs that paid a CETA wage of $10,000. 4 

Table 45 

Percent of PSE Enrollees Whose CETA Wage Was Supplemented 
< by the Hiring Agencies, Sample Prime Sponsor -Areas 
7 1977, 1979, atid 1980 * . : 



Percent of reporting areas 



Percent of all PSE enrollees 
receiving supplements. 


September 
. 1977 


' May 
1979 


lune 
1980 




100 


'100 


100 




8 


17 


48 




0 


"8 


« 30 


Pto5 '. 


* 30 


22 , 


• / 17 


6 to 15 


- 35 


26 


' / - 0 




. 26 


26 


4 


'Average percent of enrollees 










' 15 


13 


2 


SOURCE: Reports from 23 areas." 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

* 



In some instances, sharply lower supplementation 
reflected a shift in the prime sponsors* view of the PSE pro- 
gram—from one in which jobs were provided to unemployed 
persons with the skills necessary to provide useful public ser- 
vices one in which the purpose ef serving the most disad- 
vantaged far outweighed the goal of providing useful com- 
munity services. A number of prime sponsors with this 
perception ruled out supplementation as an option available 
to PSE employers. z 1 « 

Supplementation was also used less often because of the 
shift of ; a greater share of PSE jobs' to nonprofit organiza- 
tions': These agencie's seldom had the resources to augment 
the CEtA wage. , 

4. Ibid., pp. 90*92. ' 
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In two-thirds of the study areas, the limit on. wage sup- 
plementation resulted in the elimination of some PSE jobs. 
Those hardest hit were the professional, paraprotessional, 
police, and firefighter positions. 

One-third of the areas reported a difference in the kinds of 
occupations funded under Title VI and Title IID because 
supplementation was permitted in the former but not in the 
latter. ' 1 

Maximum % Wage Effects 

Prime sponsors in about half the study areas found that 
the maximum PSE wage/bejpatfse i*t\vas not adjusted for the 
risin'g level of regular wages, was more of a hindrance to- pro- 
gram operations in 1980 Jthan in 1979. Between June 1979 
and June 1980 the largest governmental units in,26 ofche 28 
study areas provided cost of living or other general wage in- 
creases tofheir regular employees averaging 7.5 percent. As 
a result, more of. their regular job classes had entry wages 
which were* above the maximum that coukLbe paid to PSE 
workers. In 15 of 28 areas, PSE jobs had to be dropped after 
enrollees left because the entry wage exceeded the CETA 
maximum. Again, the majority of these positions were in the 
professional, technical, and administrative group but also in- 
cluded police and fire protection jobs in a few areas. 

A few prime sponsors were more troubled by the fixed 
maximum |han by the average wage, especially those that 
were interested in filling higher wage positions and were will- 
ing to offset the effect on average wages by developing lower 
leVel positions for other PSE enrollees. The fixed maximum 
raade^k v^y^difficult to ihire a. few especially .needed 
employees in exchange for others whose contribution to an 
agency's mission was smaller? 
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Average Wage Had Greatest Impadt 4 

Of the three types of wage limitations in the 1978 amend- 
ments, the. average wage constraints continued to have the 
greatest effect on the jobs an^ services provided by PSE pro- 
grams. In many.a^eas the'aveiage'.wage was more important 
than the maximum wage because a job at or near the max- 
imum would require 7 two^ojunore offsetting jobs at or<*ear 
the minimum to meet the'required average wage for the area. 
For example; after January X, 1980, the federal minimum 
wage, was $3.10 per hour or $6,448 per year. In Phoenix, the 
average PSE wage was set at $7;362; the maximum was 
$10,000. A PSE job at $10,000 would have to be offset by 
three jobs at the federal* minimum wage to achieve the re- 
quired average of $7,362. . ' 

m 

. In over 80 percent of the sjudy areas, the average wage was 
also the most difficult • of the wage changes - to im- 
plement—primarily because of the difficulty of developing 
low-wage jobs that would not conflict with established job 
classification structures but would still provide useful ser- 
vices and job experience. ' 

The influence of the average wage, although stillpredbmi- 
nant in 1980, had diminished soiriewhat compared with 1979 
(table 46). The CETA maximum wage which, unlike the 
average, is not adjusted annually fo reflect wage escalation, 
was tj"fe most important of the wage factors affecting jobs 
and community services in a small but increasing number of 
areas, or it shared that position 'with the average wage. The 
general complaint in these areas was that the maximum often 
prevented ttieiri from hiring small numbers of higher wage 
personnel necessary to supervise PSE enrollees or perform 
'other specialized tasks. • 



. : -__2Q4 /J 1 ~" WigesvJ'ob£"& Serviced- V "' - - V - ~Sl<y^ r' ^ - . 

- - , : " - .\ V . : '- r O . ; -- reporting areas; / 
v . . -Wagecfaange- ^ ^-^f^^^^^^lMQ \ 

Lower average CETA wage V. . ; , . Z/i^/L J\^:' % 4$hl - - T^'v-' 
Limit on wage supplemVntation*,, \ .":\.v.Cri'vV;7 7 " V^4n ^' 
* CETA maximum wage/, i*;"^?^ . ; 7^.Z^s : >&':f^* \X^^ 
\ t Lower aV^ge and limit pii sup^l'emehtstibn , 1- * - 4^ 

Lower Average ancfGETA maximurti v. . . :";lV;v:" ' icO- • 11 - . 

♦ 4 Doii't kn ow . . . . " . < .7.". . ~ -Q - - « * 7 -'f - 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 area£ . ^ * ^ ^.'^-r .'-V - 

NOTE: Detail may not,add to 100 per^ \ V- ' 
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M?h> Bqse in 1981 



In December- 1980, Congress raised the base f.or the na- 
tional average PSE wage from $2,200 "to $8,000. The 
legislative vehicle for this change was PL 96-583 that extend- 
ed Title VII, the private sector initiative program of CETA. 
Since the $8,000 wajje base was tied back to 1979 and was 
subject to annual adjustments for general wage escalation,- 
the effective national average wage for fiscal 1981 was 
$9,190. . / . , * - 



Effects of Enrollee Qualifications 
on PSE Jobs ' 

*' % * 

, Local officials in a large majority of Jhe study areas (86 
\percent) believed that applicants for PSE jobs after the 1978 
CETA amendments were not as well qualified as those 
available earlier. The limited job sk'iils of the new enrollees 
influenced the types of positions used for PSE and dimin- 
ished the usefulness of the public service provided. 
* - * / # * • - 
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~* Factors Affectingthe * 
Skill [Levels of Enrollees 

The,survey explored the effect of three factors thought to 
influence; the -enrollment of lower skill .persons in PSE: 
eligibilityf restrictions, wage limits, and local la1)or market 
conditions. The more restrictive eligibility criteria w§re a fac- 
tor in all 24 .areas where enrollees with fewer skills were 

\ reported and the most important factor in 15 of the areas 
Xtable 47). Respondents gave low PSE wages'as the leading 
reasons for the decline in the qualifications of enrollees in 
nine areas and the second most important factor in another^ 
ten. In these areas the low skill level of PSE enrollees was at-* 
tributed, in part, lo self screening— persons with marketable 

♦ skills who were eligible for PSE found that they could earn 
more in the regular job market. Also, experienced 
unemployed workers often preferred unemployment * in- 
surance payments to a low-wage PSE'job. , ' 



Table 47 

Factors Responsible for Enrollment of Lower Skill Workers. 





^ * — 

Importance ranking 


Factor 


1 2 3 




(Number of areas) 




15 ' 8 .1 




9 10 * 1 




0*3 .* F 



SOURCE: Reports from 24 areas. 

/ * • , 

Changes in labor-market conditions had little effect on the 
quality of applicants for^PSE. Only four of the 28 jitudy 
are"&s reported tfyat improved employment opportunities wa\ 
a second or third factor in a reduced supply of skilled ap- 
plicants for PSE. In a majority of the areas, employment 
conditions had worsened,, but this too had little effect. Ex- 
cept for a few areas, there was little or no increase in sjcilled 
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applicants^ecause the unemployed with workfaistories were 
seldom eligible for PSE or, if eligible, often preferred to 
draw unemployment insurance benefits., 

In sum, the 1978 amendments had the intended effect oT 
discouraging persons with strong skills from competing for 
PSE jobs with thpse less prepared for f the world of work. 

Impact on Jobs and Services . 

Jobs. In two-thirds of the study^areas, the lower skill level 
of persons who enrolled after the 1978 amendments influ- 
enced the types of jobs that were established. The skills need- 
ed for craft, professional, patraprofessional, and higher level 
clerical jobs were less often available, and PSE employers 
* rlsorted to a variety of "trainee" posi£tons. However, the 
new wage restraints had a greater effect ^on PSE jobs and 
were responsible for most of the restructuring and 
downgrading of PSE positions. „ ■ 

Other consequences"" of the changes in the PSE par- 
ticipants' skill profile included the need for more supervision 
and a loss in productivity. 

Services. The more limited job skills of the new enrollees 
did not have a major impact on the kinds of agencies in 
which they were employed but did affect the level Qf services. 
For example, prior to 1978 some government agencies had 
used PSE in administrative/professional positions such as^ 
planner, coordinator, probation officer, or as police and 
firefighter.. In nonprofit ofg&ni^ations enrollees had worked 
as project lfeaders, caseworkers, and skilled clerical workers. 
m After 1978 these skills often were not available, and the same 
agencies^used the public service employment slots follower 
level clerical and other support positions. As a consequence, 
both the quality and the quantity of services suffered. 

s 

Training. The legislative mandate to use a portion, of PSE 
funds for the training of.enrollees had very little direct im- 
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pact on the types of jobs approved or the types of communis 
ty services provided. However, many officials pointed out 
that the volume of public services was reduced by the 
absence of PSE>enrollees from their assigned work while in 
training. In some instances it was necessary to shift PSE jobs 
from agencies that could not accommodate the interruption 
of work and from locations that were inconvenient for the 
training of enrollees. 



Changes Reported by the 
Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey 

The response of prime sponsors in the study of the effects 
of the wage and eligibility changes on occupations is consjg- 
tent with data from the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Survey (CLMS). These data indicate that in the six months 
after April 1978 (the effective date of the lower average wage 
» requirements), the proportion of all new PSE enrollees hired 
for professional, technical, and administrative jobs dropped 
frpm 20 percent to 14 percent. The share for craft workers 
also v declined. These reductions were offset by increases in 
the proportion of clerical, laboring, and service worker jobs 
(table 48 and figure 9). ' 

Table>48 

Percent of lyew Public Service Employment Enrollees 

by Occupational Group, Fiscal 1977 1979 

Second half 

Occupation^ group 1977 ■ 1978 ' 1979 

Total new enrollees <est.) 359,000 ' . ^5,000 ' 203,000 

{Percent of total) 

* Professional, technical, 

and adminislfative 21 20 14 

Clerical 23 24 28 

Craft workers... '10 H 8 

Operatives $ 6 6 

Laborers 22 ^ 21 24 

Service workers [9 18 21 ^ 

SOURCE; Special tabulation, Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. 
NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 



Figure 9 

Percent of New Public Service Employment Enrolled by Occupational Group - 
Fiscal 1978 and Second Half, Fiscal 1979 
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SOURCE: Contlnous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. •* , 

♦Data for April-September 1979 are used because the wage restrictions of the 19J& amendments were not fully effective until April 1979 
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Occupations of PSE Participants • 
fl/irf Me Je/w Unemployed 

Pripr to the 1978 amendments, PSE enrolled persons with # 
high level skills in greater proportion than their share of % the 
lopg term unemployed.. Twenty percent of PSE enrollees 
>yere in professional, technical, and managerial positions; 
only 13 percent of the long term unemployed were last 
employed in these categories. The accommodations made to 
meet the wage and eligibility provisions' of the 1978 amend- « 
meats brought the PSE- share 'for those occupational groups 
to about their levels among the long term unemployed and; 
also reduced the share of craft jobs filled^J>y new PSE 
enrollees relative to the long term unemployed., Conversely, 
relatively larger pro'portiofis of PSE than of the long term 
unemployed were classified in the lower skill tfcdupations of 
laborer, service worker, aSfcl^clerk^after 1978 (table 49). 
These shifts indicate that the program was more often serv- 
ing its primary target group— persons experiencing the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining employment. 

The Role of Noiiprofit Organizations 

Nonprofit organizations (NPOs) have pg|ticipated in 
employment and training programs since the early -sixties. 
Their, role was acknowledged in the original CETA* legisla- 
tion and given special emphasis in the Conference Report on< 
the 1976 CETA amendments whrch stated; 4 The conferees' 
expect prime sponsors*to provide a substantial portion of the 
PSE project funds to nonprofit agencies'^. . The con- 
ferees believed that PSE operated by nonprofit organizations', 
"would insure that real new jobs are created and avoid the 
substitution of federal funds for services customarily provid- 
ed by state and .local governments." 5 In implementing the 

^ ..«. 21 % ^ / 

^5.. U.S. Congress, House, Emergency Jobs Program Extension Act of 1976, Conference 
Repo^H.^ Rept. 94*1514, 94th Congress, September 13, 1976, p. 17. ' ' 



Table 49 

Distribution of Occupations of New Public Service Employment Enrollees 
and the Long Term Unemplo yed, Fiscal 1 978,and 1979 

~~ ' ] 1978 

"- - ""V Jobs of ^ 



1979 



newPSE 
enrollees 



Last job of the 
long tehrij* * 
unemployed 



Jobs of 
newPSE 
enrollees 2 



Last job of the 
long term 
unemployed 



(Percent of total) V A 



•- ^ Occupational group 

Professional, technical^ ^ 
J and managerial . . .< f : . . 

Clerical „:.:. , v ., 

Sales... ............ v ...: 

Craft workers .* .\ ^ . 

Operatives — 

Laborers ...... . 1 .'. . . . . , 

Service Workers 

No work experience. . . .V, 

SOURCE; PSE— Special tabulations, Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Westat, Inc. Long term unemployed— 1980 Employment 
and Training Report of th^Pr^deni, p. 2$7. * , , 
NOTE: Detail' may not add to total^bccause. of rounding. 

a/Refers to second half of FY 1979— after the effective date of the new wage and eligibility restrictions. * 
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congressional intent the DOL was more explicit. It inter- 
preted " substantial* * to. mean at least one-third, 6 

A study made after the 1976 amendments found major 
differences between PSE programs operated by nonprofit 
Organizations and government agencies with respect to the 
kinds of persons employed and the services performed. 
Enrpllees in nonprofit organizations ytfitt much more likely 
than those in government agencies to v be working in profes- 
sional <and paraprofessionaj- positions; PSE participants 
employed by government agencies were more likely to be 
working as laborers, PSE activities sponsored by nonprofits 
were more often social services and' art projects; government 
agencies were more t heavily oriented to public works and 
maintenance projects and, to. the development of park and 
recreation areas, 7 - 

Influence of the Reauthorization Act 
on Nonprofit Organizations <NPOs) 

Although the reauthorization act did not specifically 
modify the role of nonprofit organizations, many of its 
amendments significantly affected their participation in 
public service employment programs. 

The nonprofit organization, share of PSE employment* in- 
creased sharply in the stijdy afreas after the 1978 amejid-' 
ments, from an average of 24 percent of total in lj>77 to W 
percent in June 1980. In June 1980, an estimated' 1.40,000 
PSE participants were employed by private nonprofit 
,organizations„and 230,000, by government agencies. PSE - 
participants were more than 3*percent of total employment 
in nonprofit organizations and less than 2 percent of all state 



6. field Memorandum 316-77, June 17, 1*977 

7. Mirengoff et 



CETA: Assessment* pp. 147-48. V 
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and local government employees. 8 Although PSE enrollees 
were only a 1 small proportion of total employment in non- 
profit organizations, they were sometimes a large share of 
the total in the agencies in which they worked. 

The major factors in the increased shar^ejELES^ going to 
nonprofit organizations were the limits on PSE wages and 
the tighter eligibility requirements mandated by the 1978 
CETA amendments (table 50). Government agencies found- 
it difficult, or not in their interest, to establish PSE jobs* at 
the low wages tl^t were required. Nonprofit organizations, 
however, were eager to expand their activities and to serve 
the disadvantaged and were less deterred by the wage limits. 
In about one-third of the study areas local officials reported 
that the nonprofits were more willing than*government agen- 
cies to employ the seriously disadvantaged. 

The pattern, however, was not* uniform. In about one- 
third of the study areas, the nonprofit organization share of 
i%E declined. The reason givefh most frequently was the 
decision by local officials, in the face of a reduced PSE pro- 
gram, to retain PSE positions in government agencies so that 
important public services could be continued. In these areas, 
the cutback in PSE was accomplished at the expense of'tKe 
PSE operations of nonprofit organizations. 

The effect of the requirement that PSE enrollees receive 
training was mixed. None of the respondents cited it as a 
most important factor in increasing or decreasing the role of 
NPOs. Howeyer, 26 percent mentioned it as a subsidiary fac- 
tor in increasing the NPO share of PSE, and 15 percent said 



8 Nonprofit organizations with 4,200,000 employees were assumed to be eligible for PSE. 
Included were nonprofit health, educational, and social service agencies, museums, etc. See 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1977 Census of Service Industries, 
5C77-£-53 (Part 2), pp. 52-53 for information on employment in private nonprofit 
organizations. In June 1980, employment in state and lpcal governments was 13,400,000. 
See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, 
September 1980, p. 58. 
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it had the opposite effect. In areas where the share for non- 
profit organizations was reduced, the respondents indicated 
£hat the relatively small number of PSE participants and the 
. scattered location of the nonprofit organizations made it dif- 
ficult to set u£ training classes. Where the training require- 
ment tended to increase the PSE {positions given to nonprofit 
organizations, it was because they were mSre willing than 
-government agencies, to deal with the complications involved 
in linking training and PSE jobs. 



» Table -50 
Reasons for Increase or Decrease in the 
Nonprofit Organization Share of PSE Enrollments, 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas^ / 



Increases/ " ' ^ Decreases: 

i mportance ranking ^ • • importance ranking 

■Reason '** ■ 1 2 3 ' « 1 2 3 

(Percent of all replies) 

Wage limits in - 

1978 amendments ...... 70 7 0 0 * 4 0 

Eligibility requirements ... 0 26 7 7 J 0 4 , 
-.^Requirement to serve 

target groups 4 il II . 0 i 0 0 

Training requirements^ 0 11 15 0 11 . 4 

Change in size of *■* 

PSE program ... ." 0 0 v-4 ,26 '7 0 

Sponsor liability for 

ineligible enrollees " 0 0' 0 1' 4 0, 

■ Increased monitoring » 

requireinents 0 0 0 7 7 7 

Other H Q 4 > 4 0 7 

SOURCE: Reports from 26 areas. 



Other changes introduced by the 1978 CETA amend- 
ments, such as the prime sponsors; increased financial liabili* 
ty for, the enrollment of ineligibles arid the increased 
monitoring* , requirements ? also influenced, tp some degree, 
the sponsors' decisions on where to allocate their PSE slots. 
- In no instance did these requirements work- to increase the 
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NPOs' share, and in several instances/ these factors tended 
to reduce the number of PSE enrollees placed in nonprofit 
organizations. Some sponsors, in the face of the new liability 
R^isioji^^w.ert reluctant to entrust the PSE program to 
organizations with limited managerial strength. Others felt 
that it \vould be more difficult to monitor the activities of 
nonprofit organizations. 

Effects of Increased Role 
< of Nonprofit Organizations 

' To assess the effects of the increased participation of non- 
profit organizations in PSE programs, local officials were 
asked how the use of these organizations affected the kinds 
of persons enrolled* the usefuljies's of the services-provided, 
and fhe subsequent placement of enrollees in regular jobs. 

The. major impact expected was a lower rate of transition 
to unsubsidized employment. Several reasons were cited. In 
about three^fifths of the areas, most local officials believed 
that the skills involved in the PSE activities of nonprofit 
organizations were less relevant to the labor market than 
jobs in government agencies. The PSE jobs sponsored by" 
nonprofit agencies less often had a counterpart in private in- 
dustry^ Supervision was alleged to be inadequate; hence less 
learning * occurred. In addition, three-fourths of all 
respondents thought that the ability of nonprofit organiza- 
tions to absorb PSE enrollees as part of their regular staffs 
was more limited^than government agencies because of their 
limited resources and job openings. 

In about half the areas which reported an increased share . 
of PSE ijgoing to nonprofit organizations, local officials said 
that the larger share was associated with higher enrollment 
of the more seriously disadvantaged. The causality ran two 
ways. In some areas, a;greater share of PSE positions was 
contracted to nonprofit organizations because they were 
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*• „ 
more willing than government agencies to employ and work 
with the seriously disadvantaged. In instances where govefy- 
ment agencies found it difficult or were less willing to create 
low-wage jobs, a large share of the PSE program went t6 
nonprofit brganizations which, in turn, were more likely tq 
' enroll the seriously disadvantaged. ! , 

Public officials in a large, majority of the study areas 

found it difficult to compare the usefulness of PSE services 

provided by nonprofit organizations with those provided by 

government agencies. Howfever,, the conse^us was that 

although^the kinds of services differed, the greater use of 

nonprofit 'organizations did not have an appreciable effect 

on the* overall usefulness of the P£JE services. 
t * 

The shift of a greater share of PSE to nonprofit agencies 
was expected to affect the types of services. PSE sponsored 
by government agencies was perceived as more likely to pro- 
vide "basic" services such as maintenance of public 
facilities, police, fire protection, and educational services to 
ythe, broad public* whereas nonprofits organizations were 
Vnore fikely to provide social Services to a more limited disad- 
vantaged population. This is consistent with the findings 'of 
earlier studies Qn the PSE activities of jgovernment agencies 
and nonprofit organizations. 9 , ^ 4 

Effects on. Usefulness of PS& 

Basis for Determining 
PSE Services 

More often than not, decisions on which public services to 
provide through PSE were, based on administrative con- 
siderations rather than-oh their advantage to tH&^tJfhmumty. 
A plurality of areas<36 percent) rankSd the wage rates per- 

9. Wi'rcngoff et aL, CETA; Assessment, pp. 145-51, 
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mined for PSE as the m'ost important factor. PSE slots went 
tp government agencies or nonprofit organizations that 
could establish jobs for enrpllees at low-wage levels even if it 
resulted in less useful services. Positive considera- 
tions—community need for the services and the likelihood 
that the PSE job experience would lead to a regular job for 
the enrollee — ranked second and tfrird in importance. The 
skills availableajnOng PSE applicants also influenced the 
types of services provided. They were, hpwever,^ most fre- 
quently mentioned as a secondary factor (table 51). " > 

Usefulness of Services 

PSE continued to prpvide useful community services to all 
but one of the areas iiTthe survey. However, in half of the 28 
areas the public services were perceived as less beneficial 
than those available prior to the 1978 amendments.. Officials 
in one area thought services were more useful/and the re- 
mainder Teported littFe change. 

Table 51^ 
'Basis for Determining PSE Services 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas' 



Importance ranking 

[ , Factor 1 2 3 

(Percent of 

* ' reporting areas) 

Wage rates permitted for PSE ? 36 > 14 ,18 

Usefulness or community need 

for the services 29 .7 ' 11 

Likelihood that the work would lead 

to a permanent job , -rr . 14 11 29 

Skills available among PSE applicants \ . 7 ' 43 14 

Capability of agencies to carry out „ 0 

their proposals K 4 4 18 * 

Political considerations 7 11 7 

PSE training requirements v ' 0 11 4 

Other »4 0 0 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 



NOTE: Detail adds to more than 100 percent because of rounding. 
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Views on the usefulness of PSE to participants after the 
1978 amendments were less frequently negative. 
Respondents in 39 percent of the survey areas thought the ef- 
fects of the amendments were adverse, while 29 percent con- 
sidered them to be beneficial. The remaining one-third 
perceived little difference (table 52). 

# . Table 52* 

Effect of Reauthorization Act oit Usefulness of PSE^Services > 
to the Community and to the Participants 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 



J Effect on usefulness 


Berdnt of 
reporting areas 


To the community: 






4 




..; 46 - 




50 


To the participants: 






~ 29 




, 32 




.39 - • 



SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 

'Effects o£ Wage Restrictions % % 

.A large* majority of the CETA directors stated that the 
wage limits in the 1978 amendments lessened the usefulness 
t>f the PSE program to communities and. participants (table 
53). In a dumber of, areas, the permissible PSE wage was 
below the established rate even for entry level positions. To 
avoid violating the prevailing wage requirement, sub-entry 
jobs were created. Howeven, in the view of many prime 
sponsors, these jobs did not provide the kinds of services 
most needed- by the community; nor did the PSE enroHees 
9 receive the kinds of job experience that Would, substantially 
improve their opportunities for unsubsidized employment. 
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Table 63 

Effect of PSE Reauthorization Act Provisions on the Usefulness 
« of Services 4o the .Community and to the Participants 

Sample Prime Sponsor Areas , u 



Factor 




Effect on usefulness 




Less 
'useful 


Aboutnwr 
useful 


More 
useful 


' Don't 
know 






(Percent of reporting areas) 




Affecting community services: 










Wage limits 


*5 82 


18 


0 


0 


More restrictive eligibility 










requirements 


64 , 


32 


4 


0 


PSE/ training requirements 


32 1 


f 18 


39 


11 


18-month limit on 










enrollee participation 


32 


SO 


14 


4 


Smaller size PSE program , 


71 


h\ 


4 


4 


Affecting services to participants: 












64 


32 


4 


' ' 0 


More restrictive eligibility 










requirements 


32 


43 


25 


0 


PSE/trai'ning requirements 


18 


0 


75 


7 


18-month limit on < 










enrollee participation- 


18 


43 


39 


0 


Smaller size PSE program 


43 


, 36 


7 


14- , 



SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 



Effects of Eligibility Criteria * 

* The usefulness td the community of the services provided 
by PSE was also diminished by the more restrictive partici- 
pant eligibility criteria, according to 64 percent of the CETA 
directors. The tightereligibility rules had the intended effect 
of limiting PSE jobs to seriqusly disadvantaged workers, but 
the trade off was lower quality ^nd reduced output of ser- 
m vices. This was rejected in comrffents by local official? such 
as, "A mor'e^needy client population is now being 
seYved . . . skill levels are lower and quality of services has 
declined. 99 Another said, "As a result of higher unemploy- 
ment, many persons with skills were looking for ^york but 
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did nonqualify for CETA because of the strict eligibility re- 
quirements.' 9 

/Perceptions of the job performance of PSE workers Were 
less favorable after the 1978 amendments. In 1977, when 
local officials were ask^d to compare the work Of PSE 
enrollees with that of non-CETA employees in similar Jobs, 
about 70 tjbrcent said that performance was about the same. 
Only onein six of the officials judged PSE workers to be 
below average and almost as high, a proportion said they 
were better than the regular workers. In mid-1979, aftey the 
more restrictive eligibility requirements had been in effect 
for about nine months and new wage limitations for about 
three months, about a third of the officials rated 3PSE 
^workers "below average," and none reported them to be, 
superiftkto regular workers. Some additional deterioration 
in the perception of PSE y worker performance had occurred 
by the time of the latest survey in late 1980 (table 54). 

^Tabk54 

Job Performance Rating of PSE Workers # 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 
, 1977,1979, and 1980 ' ^ ; ' 

, & »ft °Ratiiig * * , . » 

; Be$>w t . ? * About Abov& 
Survey year " g average, % * average ^ average 
t% * • . « ^Percent of replies) 

197?a.... % .-.n 16 7P * 

J979b 32 /VI* : 68 ° " - ' ° R 

1980c : • 39 '^39 ■•- ;../2»...»' 

1 ' r 

a. Reports Jrorn 1 17 respondents in 27 areas. % f v * e " 

b. Reports from 7& respondents in 26 areas. « ' 0 * z m : t 

c. Reports from 105 Respondents in 28 areas. • . / , 

Effects of Training Requirement- 

. Recognizing that the effect of the eligibility land wage 
changes would be to enroll persons with gjeater employabili- 
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ty development needs, the reauthorization act mandated that 
PSE participants receive off-the-job training in addition to 
their work assignments. Officials in 75 percent of the study 
areas ' reported that the training requirement made the pro- 
gram more useful to participants, and in 18 percent of the 
areas they expressed negative views. In the few remaining 
areas, respondents felt that the training was only marginally " 
effective or that it was too early to assess its impact* 

PSE training was also presumed to enhance the usefulness 
of community services. The beneficial effects— improved 
skill levels — were viewed as long-run advantages. The pro- 
portion (39 percent) of (*kTA administrators who held this 
view was slightly larger than those who believed community 
services would be adversely affected (32 percent). The latter 
group ascribed this effect to such short-run considerations as 
the disruptive effect on work output. Some also believed that 
the training provided was not pertinent to the PSE job. 
(Chapter 5|discusses training activities more extensively.) 

Effects of the 18-Month Limitation 

In about half the study areas, the 18-month limit on 
enrollee participation had little effect on the 'usefulness of 
the PSE services to the' community or to the enrollee. Ad- 
ministrators in the other areas, however, thought it was m<5re 
likely to help the enrollee and hurt the public services. The 
limit on participation was perceived as helping the PSE 
enrollee in two ways: (a) the employing agency was forced to 
make ? decision on whether to hire the w.orker for its regular 
staff or lose him/her, and (b) J&ced with affirm termination 
date, the worker was motivated to actively seek unsubsidized 
employment. 

Where the limit on duration.of enrollment reduced the ef- 
fectiveness of the PSE services, it was attributed to higher 
turnover and the more frequent need to train jiew par- 
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ticipants for ongoing PSE services. In a few areas the pro- 
ductivity of the enrollees and their commitment to the PSE 
job had fallen offbecause of the temporary character of the 
job. - 

A few areas had established their own tighter limits on 
participation— usually 12 months— in order to encourage 
transition and to serve more people. 

Effect of Reduction in PSE Program 

The effect of the 40 percent reduction in the number of 
PSE participants fipm 555,000 in September 1979 to 328,000 
a year later was predictable. Most CETA directors pointed 
out that the smaller size of the program meant that useful 
services were discontinued, and fewer enrollment oppor- 
tunities were available for needy applicants. 

In areas av here the program was cut by at least 20 percent, 
two-thirds of the respondents said that the reduced size of 
the program had very little independent effect on the types of 
jobs and services that were eliminated. High-wage jobs were 
dropped because of the need to reach a lower average wage. 
The reduction in program size merely made unnecessary the 
establishment of low-wage replacements. 

Where the smaller program size did influence the mix of 
jobs and services it was usually due to a decision by the prime 
Sponsor to maintain PSE slots with government agencies 
even though that required relatively deep cuts for jnonprofit 
organizations. The social service and arts programs provided 
by the nonprofit organizations were deemed less essential 
than the assistance PSE had been giving government agen- 
cies. * * • * * , \ 

One indication of tfr£ usefulness of PSE services is the ex- 
* tent to which they were continued after federal support was 
withdrawn. In 25 of the 28 study areas, PSE enrollment 
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declined by more than 20 percent between fiscal years 1978 
and 1980. In 64 percent of these areas, some of the services 
were continued with local funding and in 16 percent, more 
than one-fourth of the activities were picked up with local 
funds (tabl<^55). 

Table 55 

Percent of Activities Discontinued by PSE 
Which Were Continued with Local Funding 

__ Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 

, Percent of former PSE activities PercentDf 

which were continued / reporting areas 

Zero v. # 36 

Less than 10 < 24 

10 to 25 V . !. " *24 

More than 25 ' * 16 

; > % ± 

SOURCE: Reports from 25 areas. r ♦ 

Most frequently, those retained were' associated with 
police work— community service officers, parapolice and 
police technicians. Various other activities were also con- 
tinued-^-energy conservation,. transportation services for the 
elderly, administration, planning, public works, and social 
case work in nonprofit organizations. In four-fifths of the 
areas where services wej;e continued with local funding, most 
PSE enrollees were retained; the remanding areas retained 
some PSE workers. 

v v 

Factors Having Greatest Impact 
on Usefulness, . 

(Xall the changes in the reauthorization act affecting the 
usefulness of PSE, the wage limits were the most influential. 
They were the -dominant— and adverse— factor with respect 
to community-services in pver 60 percent of the reporting 
areas according to local officials. Thirty-seven percent cited 
their adverse effect oh participants. Only one: of the 1978 
amendments— training requirements— exercised a 
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.predominantly positive influence, for both participants dnd 
community services (table 56). 

Table 56 

Factors Having the Greatest Impact on the Usefulness 
of PSE Services to the Community and to the Participants 
& Sample Prime Sponsor Areas ' 

Percent of 

' Factor * - reporting areas 
■ — — i 

Affecting community services: 

Total 100 

, Adverse effect 

Wage limits '. < ... * 61 • 

Eligibility requirements •. .\ 21 

Smaller size PSRprojgr^m 11 

18-month limk on participation . 0 

- Favorable effect* 
„ PSE trailing requirements, % / 7 

Affecting services to participants: *\ 

Total; i.k 100 

Adverse effect ^ / 

Wage limits : r.' 37 

Eligibility requirements . . . . ^ . 15 

Smaller size PSE program V . ♦ 4 - . 

Favorable effect 

PSE training requirements v 33 

18- montHlimit on participation ,.. ; 11 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 

The adverse effects of lower wa^es cited by local officials 
income areas seem 'extreme in relation to the "size of the 
.reduction in the permitted average *wage from $7,800 to 
$7,200 or ^percent. However, the (reduction came at a t\me 
when wages for regular employees were increasing. ^The 
$7,800 average was already scraping the bottom of the local 
.government wage scale, for a number of areas. An earlier 
report found that in large northern and western cities the 
PSE wages permitted under the 1978 amendments wi 
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generally below the^entry Wage^Jevel for.sjuch lower skills jobs 
a*, Class B, typists, refuse collectors, janitors, and laborers. 10 
" In additiqn, the flexibility that the prime sponsors h^d to 
supplement PSE wages w£s cut back iri.the 1978 amend- 
ments. 

The restrictive wage provisions of the 1978 amendments 
accomplished their objective of focusing, the PSE prograjms 
more sharply on those ^friost ih need of employment 
assistance, There were, however^ adverse consequences: dif- 
ficulties in establishing PSE positions and reduced usefulness 
of PSE activities. 

Adjustments to 1978 Reauthorization 

• 

The 197S wage provisions reduced the national annual 
» average^vage for PSE jobs from about $7,820 per year in the 
first half of fiscal 1979 to $7,360. in the last half. In tpany 
areas the. permissible PSE wages had slipped' below the 
prevailing wages for jobs previously used for PSE. Agencies., 
we^e compelled to* discontinue many higher wage PSE posi- 
tions, restructure others, or create new low-wage jobs. Many 
shifted PSE slots to nonprofit organizations thatjwere better 
able to accommodate thfe lower wage requirements; 

The effect of these* strategies was to decreas^thepropor- . 
lion of PSE jobs requiring specialized skills and increase the 
-share of minimal skill jobs. As 'a| result, the- opportunities 
and incentives fot "creamin£i-am6ng eligible "applicants * 
were much reduced, and the occupational' composition t of 
PSE jobs Was then more like the pattern of jobs last held by 
- the long term unemployed. - % ^ % «? 

10. Mirerigoff et air, The New CETA. p. ,80 * 
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Supplementation of the CETA.wage, which was'fairty ex- 
tensive prior to the 1978 amendments, was almost ent£fely 
eliminated in over ihree-fourths of the study areas., ^PSE 
employers, Unable under the new wage provisions to 
establish the kinds of skilled positions they most' preferred, 
were unwilling to use theij own funds to support the low 
level jobs permitted under the amendments. 

Persons who applied for PSE job^ after the 1978 amend- 
ments had fewer ^ob skills than earlier applicants. The more 
restrictive eligibility requirements screened out many of the 
better qualified workers, and the lower wages made the PSE 
jobs less attractive to eligible workers who had alternative 
opportunities. 

Nonprofit organizations increased their share of PSE jobs 
substantially after the 1978 amendments from 24 percent of 
total in 1977 to 38 percent in 1980. Xhe shift to nonprofits 
was due primarily to the imposition of wage limits in the 
1978 amendments. It 'was harder for government agencies 
than for nonprofit organizations to set up low-wage PSE 
jobs? that paid the prevailing rate for similar jobs. However, 
in about one-third of the study areas the share of PSE 4 going 
to nonprofits declined. These areas preferred^ to reserve a 
larger share of a smaller PSE program to continue important 
public . services provided by government agencies. 

The increased share of. PSE by nonprofit organizations 
was believed to reduce the likelihood that enrollees would 
move from T$SE to unsubsidized jobs. A majority of local of- 
ficials believed that the skills learned in a nonprofit organiza- 
tion were not readily transferable to private industry and 
that nonprofit organizations had fewer openings in their 
regular staffs than government agencies. ; 

The price paid for achieving, the targeting objectives of the m 
1978 amendments was reduced usefulness of PSE activities. 

j ■ ■ ■ 
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In half of *the study areas, local officials *aid PSE was less 
useful than previously tcFthe community, and in 39 percent 
of the areas the program was believed tdbe less useful to par- 
ticipants. The. major factor was the requirement for lower 
PSE wages. The kinds of jobs created to conform to lower 
PSE wages did not provide services as useful as those 
previously supplied and the new low-wage jobs often did not 
provide the participants with the kinds of job experience that 
would improve their employability. h>J 

Wage Limits and CETA Decentralization 

The wage amendments of the reauthorization, act ac- 
complished what they set Out to do: reserve larger propor- 
tions of PSE jobs for the seriously disadvantaged, reduce the 
tier of high salary positions, and discourage the use of PSE 
workers in place of locally financed regular employees. 
However, the wage constraints chipped away at a 
philosophical pillar of CETA— decentralization of program 
control from the federal to local governments. The range of 
P^SE jobs that local officials cotild approve was narrowed 
and, as a consequence, the services were limited, their 
usefulness- diluted, and some local agencies that considered 
the tradeoffs to be disadvantageous withdrew from the PSE 
programs." * 

The study examined the question of whether the congres- 
sional objectives for PSE could have been attained by the 
i eligibility restrictions- alone. The survey findings suggest that 
to achieve the targeting objectives the wage provisions were a 
necessary supplement to the eligibility restrictions. 
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7 The Rolq of Organized 
Labor in CETA 



\ Organized labor has been closely involved with the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act sinceits inception. 
Unions generally havg been sympathetic to the CETA goals, . 
but they have also sought to ensure that the implementation 
of CETA programs would ncft adversely affect the mterests 
of union members. Congress and the Department of Lab6r 
sought organized labors support and involvenjent Jbecause 
(1) unions are knowledgeable in matters relating to training 
needs* content, and^methods; and (2) union surveillance of 
prime Sponsor planning and operations was expfected to 
forestall activities that would disrupt union-management 
relations or jeopardize established wages and working condi- 
tions. Seyeral provisipns in the la^ and in the regulations 
provide the frame workf onmiori involvement in local CETA 
programs. ^ - , - , - • 

Organized labor has had^a national as well as a local role. 
Th6 CETA principle of decentralization to local and state 
governments ' was tempered by providing that national , 
* organizations, such as organized labor, with a history of in- 

The author of this chapter is Dr. Jack Chernick, Professor Emeritus, Institute of Manage- ' 
^ygflteand Labor Relations, Rutgers University. ■ 
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v&lvement in employment and training programs, would 
continue to be funded -directly by the Secretary of Labor. 
Labor organizations have operated a number of nationally 
funded CETA training and technical assistance programs. 

!This chapter examines the participation of labor organiza- 
tions in CETA activities at both local and national levels. It 
is introduced by a brief description of organized labor's posi- 
tion on employment and training policy. Data drawn from 
reports on 28 prime spbnsor areas are supplemented by in- 
formation supplied by the Department of Labor and labor 
organizations. In each of the survey areas, field research 
associates discussed issues touching on union participation 
with at least one labor representative familiar with the ac- 
tivities of the prime sponsor, with the CETA administrator, 
and -with officials in. agencies employing CETA participants. 

Organized Labor's Views 
on Employment and Training Policy 

* 

# Spokesmen* for organized labor see employment and train- 
ing policy as part of a larger set of economic policies de- 
signed to maintain high levels of employment. Persistent, 
high unemployment is taken as evidence that the private sec- 
tor is unable to provide jobs to employ all those willing and 
able to work-in light of this, labor maintains that public 
policy should include measures which increase employment 
in the public sector through subsidized public service 
employment, public works, and urban development. In addi- 
tion tolibsorbing the unemployed, such activities would sup- 
plement'the supply of public services. Labor supports train- 
ing of the disadvantaged provided ttiis can be done in skills 
and occupational lines for which there is likely to be a de- * 
mand at the epd of training. It also favors the upgrading of 
workers stuck in low level entry jobs, and. retraining workers 
whose skills have been made obsolete by technological , 
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change or international competition. Whatever the program, 
a major concern is that nothing be done to weaken the stan- 
dards governing wages and working conditions of regular . 
workers as incorporated in collective bargaining agreements. 

The rationale for labor support of employment and train- 
ing programs was clearly expressed in testimony offered by 
representatives of the AFL-CIO in the course of hearings in 
February 197z, which led eventually to enactment of 
GETA. 1 Against the baokgrouBd of 5.5 million unemployed 
ia January 1972 (without" alliance for hidden unemploy- 
ment), ^ the AFL-CIO spokesman insisted that the -150,000 
jobs envisioned in the Emergency Employment Act passed 
some six months earlier were inadequate. He argued for a 
substantially larger program of public service employment in 



. . . th& fundamental concern of the AFL-CIO is 
with jobs. We want a large-scale public service 
employment program— to meet the job and income 
needs of American workers who can't find jobs in 
the private sector of the economy and also to meet 
the needs of our society for vastly expanded ser- 
vices in the public -sector. 2 

In respect to training, the position of the AFL-CIO was 
elaborated as follows: 

A manpower program consisting mainly of train- 
ing is simply not an adequate manpower program. 
We recognize that disadvantaged workers need 
training to compete effectively for available jobs 
and we support such training — but we repeat that 



1. See statement of Kenneth Young, Assistant Director, Department of Legislation, AFL- 
CIO, U.S. Congress, House, Hearing? Before the Select Subcommittee of Labor of the • 
Committee on Education and Labor, 92nd Congress, February 17, 1972, p. 736. * 



'the CETA proposal. 




m 



2. Ibid., p. 739. 
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training without job opportunities for those trained 
is a con game producing social dynamite. . . . 

... in the establishment of manpower programs, 
in both the private and public sectors, we insist on 
provision of adequate wage and working stan- 
dards . . . federal funds should not be used to sup- 
plant present payrolls in either the public or private 
. sector. 3 ' \ 

The AFL-CIO position was reiterated in many forums. In 
1978, after the addition and expansion of Title VI, the AFL- 
CIO called for further increases. The goal proposed by v tHe 
AFL-CIO Executive Council was 1.1 million PSE job slots in 
fiscal year 1979 instead of the then authorized . level of 
750,000 slots. , ■ * 

In hearings on the CETA reauthorization of 1978, AFL- 
JCIO spokesmen opposed a nmnber of the changes proposed 
by the administration, but tpok pains to point out that 
. • the AFL-CIO wants to make it clear that it ^continues 
to support GET A a& tfie nation's major manpower 
program, " 4 In the«same presentation the AFL-CIO took ex- 
ception to the forn^of the Title VII Private Sector Initiatives 
Program as it appeared in the Senate bill and reiterated a 
central concern of organized labor in all* manpower legisla- 
tion. 

m 

Whatever disposition is made by Congress of the 
■ Administration's Private Sector Initiative Pro- « 
gram, it is essential that the wage and labor stan- 
dards and protections and anti-displacemerif re- 
quirements and other requirements, of Section 121, 



3. Ibid. * 

^Statement by .Kenneth Young, Associate Director of Legislation, AFL-CIO, to the 
Senate Committee on Human Resources, Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty, and 
t Migratory Labor on S. 2570, The Comprehensive Employment and Training Amendments 
v oflflM, March 1, 1978, p. 864. " ** 
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amended as we have proposed, be applied to the 
*' final version of PSIR. 5 - 

s * « 

The views on employment and training policy formulated 
and expressed at the level of the Federation have carried 
over, in their essential, to the international and local unions 
tlpt have been called on to participate in the implementation 
of CETA. But the adaptation at the local level has by no 
means been uniform. The variety of experience may be 
glimpsed in the account of union involvement in the 28 prime 
sponsor areas surveyed. - 

Labor Participation 
in Local CET^ Programs^ 

Policy makers in the legislative and executive branches of 
the federal government sought to ensure tfifiat organized labor 
would have the opportunity to participate in the implementa- 
tion- of and contribute to tjie accomplishment of its goals; 
* For several years before ClETA, the AFL-CIO and several 
major national unions contracte'd with the Department of 
Labor to provide services designed to promote the training 
and employment objectives of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and the Economic Opportunity Act*. With 
the decentralization of employment and training programs, 
emphasis shifted to inducing participation at the local prime 
sponsor level. * . ' 

V 

Gpanized labor'.s participation i'nJocal CETA activities 
haS dual objectives— ensuring^hat the training received by 
GpETA participants is effective for obtaining employment, 
arid protecting the rights and working standards of- union 
members. ^ ' 

The chief formal mechanism for organized labor's par- 
$ ^ ticipation in local CETA programs is the provision in CETA 

« * • 
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(Sec. 1'09) requiring the prime sponsor to form a planmng . 
council composed of representatives of community groups, ^ 
including labor unions. In addition, Section 104 specifies 
that the prime sponsor shall submit master and annual plans 
for review to "labor organizations in the area which repre- 
sent employees engaged in work similar to that proposed to 
be funded. . . .V Laborpfficials also can seek informally to 
make their opinions and concerns known to the CETA ad- 
ministrator'and staff. 

With' the addition of the Title VII Private Sector Initiative - 
Program in*l978, the requirement for labor representation 
was extended to the private industry councils -(PICs). 
Moreover, annual CETA plans include a sectipn on pro- 
posed activities under Title VII, thus making it available to 
appropriate labor organizations not directly represented on 
the PIC. 

The regulations require union consultation or concur- 
rence. Prime sponsors rnust obtain Written concurrence from 
the appropriate uniorbwhen training or employment ac- 
tivities are proposed tliSt may affect existing collective 
bargaining agreements. Eveu where existing contracts ar$ 
not affected, prime sponsors are to consult with appropriate 
uhions before launching employment or training programs 
in occupations that are substantially equivalent to these in 
which employees are represented by unions. 

The sections that follow examine the participation and in- 
fluence of labor organizations in the CETA system, and the 
effects of the CJgTA programs on labor standards and collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. « ^ 

Participation in the Planning Process 

Organized labor is in a position to influence local CETA 
plans through membership on the planning council, through^ 
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a formal review of the prime sponsor's compreheii&ve plan 
before it is submitted to the DOL, and by informal exchange 
of Views with the CETA administrator or the staff. 

Representation on the planning council. The planning 
counoijsi:reated by the CETA legislation are to 4 'participate 
in the development of, and submit recommendations regard- 
ing, the comprehensive employment and and training pl$n." 
Although the recommendations of the council are to be given 
special consideration, responsibility for final decisions re- 
mains with, the prime sponsor. 

There were labor representatives on all ™t one of the 
CETA councils in the study areas. 6 About halXthe councils 
had a single labor member and most of the other/ had two or 
three. On the average, labor representatives constituted 
about 8 percent of the council membership in 1980, but there 
was considerable variation (table 57). 

Table 57 

Number of Labor Representatives on CETA Planning Councils 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 



Total membership of 
' Number of labor Percent of planning councils 
representatives reporting areas {Range) 



0. J. , 4 29 

1 . * "~ 46 " 10-30 

2 18 19-27 

,3/..... f j 29 21-38 

More than 3 V 4 64 



SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 

NOJE: Detail adds to more than 100 because of rounding. 

Memhlers of CETA planning councils are appointed by 
local elected officials. The labor members were chosen after 



6. The one exception was a balance-of-state council where the labor representative had 
resigned 18 months before, the survey but had not been replaced. There were, however, 
labor representatives on the substate regional CETA advisory boards. * 
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consultation with labor leaders in three-fourths of the 28 
study areas. Preponderantly, those selected represented cen- 
tral bodies rather than the local unions or district councils of 
international unions.. In 16 of the areas, the AFL-CIO cen- 
tral labor council was represented on the planning council; 
* additionally, building trade councils^or^individual unions 
supplied representatives in almost half of the areas.' Staff 
members of the Human Resources Pevelopment Institute 
(HRDI) served on six planning councils. 7 The American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME), whose members work alongside PSE enrollees, 
had members on only three of the councils despite the fact 
that the large expansion Of public service employment im- 
pinged very significantly on the interests of that union (table 
5$). The explanation may well be that the labor represen- 
tatives were selected at an earlier stage of GETA when public 
service employment was a relatively minor part of the pro- 
gram. However, in two-thirds of the study 'areas labor 
members on the council were from unions which represented 
workers in jobs similar to those filled by PSE workers. 

Organized labor's influence on local CETA plans and 
operations depends in large part on the interest and effec- 
tiveness of the union representatives on the CETA planning 
council and their initiative in informing individual union 
locals on matters that affect their interests. Even if a prime 
sponsor appoints more than the single labor representative 
required by law, 8 it is seldorp possible to appoint represen- 
tatives from all the unions that might have an interest in 
CETA. In 19 of 28 survey areas, union representatives 

7. HRDI is a research and technical assistance arm of the*AFL-CIO which encourages local**' 
junion participation irt CETA, provides technicaj assistance, and cooperates with local 
unions in placing CgTA enrollees in jobs. Field staff of HRDI are located in a number of 
metropolitan areas. Its activities in employment and training programs are discussed later 
in this chapter. . k • 

8. The appointment of more than one representative is, in fact, recommended by the DOL. 
See Field Merjgprandum No.. 134-80, February 27, 980, p. 6. 
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reported to a labor organization on CETA activities^ some 
cases the reporting was irregular and informal^figgesting 
that unless some major issue came up'at a planning council 
Meeting, very little information would be* transmitted to 
cither local union officials. In other areas, however, the 
representation function was taken seriously and apparently 
worked to give labor organizations the kind of voice in 
CETA decision making that was contemplated in the legisla- 
tion. 

Table 58 » . 

Organized Labor Representation on CETA Planning Councils 

Sam ple Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 

Percent of * 

Type of labor organization reporting areas 

AFL^CIO central council' 57 ' 

Construction trades '•. ' 46 

HRDI* 21 

AFSCME -■ " 

Other ■. , *L t 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 ; areas. 

WOTE: Detail adds to more'than 100 percent because many councils had more than one 
union member. 

Organized labor's role in the Ramsey County, Minnesota 
. planning council where unions had three laborTifpresen- 
tatives out of a total of 21 members illustrates this kind of 
active relationship. One of the labor members was drawn 
from the local Building and Trades Assembly, a central labor 
organization; the second came from a Teamsters' local that 
represented municipal workers; and the third was a staff 
•member of HRDI. The Building and Trades representative 
was chairman of the CETA planning council as well as 
secretary of thfe Building and Trades Assembly. The 
Assembly regularly received reports on general CETA ac- 
tivities^ supplemented by ad hoc reports on union-rel|ted 
questions. When^n issue arose that directly involved a local 
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union, one of ,the three council labor members notified the 
union. If, for example, a proposed training program or a 
PSE position was thought likely to«affect an employer whose 
employees were unionized, the union involved was informed. 
No other prime sponsoparea in the sample reported so ample 
a transmission line between the planning council and the 
local labor organizations. 

Some labor representatives who served on one'or more 
planning council committees* used them as an avenue for 
raising questions of concern to them and, on occasion, of in- 
fluencing planning decisions of prime sponsors. Ten prime 
sponsors in the sample either had no committee structure or 
had committees without labor representation. In the remain- 
ing aregs, labor represehtatives most often served on youth 
committees (10 areas); evaluation and monitoring commit- 
tees (5 areas); and in four areas they Served on executive 
committees. In several instances, u&fon represen- 
tatives—most commonly HRDI or central "lafcor .body 
members — were chairpersons of these committees. 

Organized labor's response to prime sponsors' plans. 
CETA regulations require that labor organizations (and 
o ther .groups) be given 30 days to review and comment on the 
prime sponsors' master and annual plans before they are 
, submitted to the Department of Labor. Most prime sponsors 
complied with this requirement; in 26 out of the 28* areas 
fabor organizations were invited 'to comment". In the other 
two, the practice appears to have fallen into disuse because 
labor organizations were disinterested .and prime sponsors 
did not pursue the matter. The regulations also require that 
the complete plan be sent to "appropriate labor organiza- 
tions," defined as those that represent employees in jobs that 
are the same or substantially equivalent to those for which 
t the prime sponsor provides, or proposes to.proyide, employ- 
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ment and training under the Act. 9 The prime sponsor is thus 
faced with the decision as to which organizations to include 
in a mailing of the plan. In the majority of areas, Central 
Labor Councils and HRDI representatives serve as the chan- 
nel through which tfie prime sponsor ? makes these pjans » 
available to potentially interested unions. ^ 

Reactions of labor organizations to the opportunity to ^ 
comment on prime sponsor f>lansjvere mixed. In IZ prime 
sponsor areas no comments .were offered or the plans were 
approved without accompanying comment; in 13 areas 
wiion representatives did submit responses and in three * 
others union officials had influenced the plan during its' 
preparation. Some union Tepresentatives complained that 
the role given labpr unions in the development of CETA 
plans was too limited; others, that insufficient time had been 
allowed for a careful review of the plans. In several ateas, 
uniobs urged increased labor representation on the planning 
council. Beyond tl\ese procedural matters, concern about the 
substance of planjied activity ran in two basic directions: 

(a) protecting the [wage and employment conditions of the 
regular" employees in government and private industry, and 

(b) ensuring that the Employment and training design and 
operation would enhance the emplbyability of CETA par- 
ticipants. 

Unions attempted to, protect the status of their members in 
a nunibeP v pf ways: 

• They sought to prevent the use of PSE workers to per- 
formvwork that otherwise would be done by regular 
employees. 

• They objected to training in occupatibns for which a 
surplus of labor existed. To this end, they sought ad- 

$. U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, "CETA Regula- 
tions," Federal Register, Part IX, May 20, 1980, 675.4^11^116 grant application senuo the 
regional office of DOL, the prime sponsor is required to list the labor organizations^^, 
which the plan was mailed. * * / x ' 

.• 2C0. X ' 
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vance gonsultatilpn, as provided for in the CETA regula- 
tions, oBTjle .types of skill training to buffered. 

• In some areas, they objected to proposed PSE jobs that 
were belaw the prevailing rate for similar work.-per- 

• formed by reguiar employees. * 

• In three areas, they requested upgrading programs^for 
regula'r employees to be funded by CETA in order to 
equalize benefits . with PSE workers who were given 
rele^s,e.<time to; participate in training programs. 

Local labor officials also sought to improve the quality of 
CETA .training programs:' 

• They criticized some training programs that, in their 
view, would not provide adequate skills or lead to un- 

- subsidized employment. 

• In a few areas, they tried to tie CETA training to ap- 
prenticeship programs. ■ 

• In one instance, the local union urged the prime sponsor 
to make greater use of community colleges, technical in- 
stitutes, and. vocational schools. t m ■/ 

Other recommendations* op behalf of CETA participants 
included hiring preference for regular public sector job open- 
ings, credit counseling, and_a more effective .grievance pro- 
cedure (table 59), 

Influence of labor organizations on planning. By and 
large, prime sponsors Were meeting the formal requirements 
for involving organized labor in CETA planning. Yet an 
overall assessment of the depth and significance ofunion in- 
volvement led to the conclusion that, for the majority of 
prime sponsor areas in the sampje, union participation did 
not have a^substantive impact. In 19 of the 28 survey areas, 
the involvement of labor organizations in planning activities 
was described by field research associates as perfunctory and 
Jts influence as minimal, i#f five prime sponsor areas, 
however, the union : gresence was very much in evidence and 
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its influence was substantial. Union, influence was classified, 
as moderate in three afeas, while in the remaining case an- 
AFSCME local exercised great influence^, t?ut through pro- 
gram operations, not through planning council'activities. 

\ ' ' Table 59 

Organized Labor's Major Concerns with CETA.PIans 

Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 ' 

Percent of ■ 

Concern reporting areas 

Greater participation in the 

planning process 39 

Substitution of PSE workers 

for regular employees , s , • 29 

Payment of prevailing wage 

to PSE workers " 21 

Training in skills that lead to a job ) 21 

1 Quality of the training . . ffT. 14 

Useiof OJT to subsidize low-wage fiFms 14 , 

More upgrading or retraining opportunities 

for regular employees 11 

Advance consultation on OJT contracts 1 1 

Other ; l l 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 

NOXE: Detail adds to more than 100 percent because two or more concerns were expressed 
Jn.some areas. — ^ 

The reasons for these differences are complex. In about 
one-half of tnTareas. where labor exercised little influence, it 
was byits own choice. Some labor representatives appeared 
to be uninterested in. CETA, seldom^attended ^ouncil 
meetings, and did not react to the plans proposed' by. the 
prime sponsor. Their inaction may have been due in part to 
satisfaction with the proposed plan, or, alternatively, to the 
fact that earlier efforts to play a more substantive role had 
been frustrated. In the other half of the areaswhere labor's 
impact was limited, there, were two explanations: (a) in some 
- areas, particularly in the Midwest and : fhe South, labor's. 
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views, even when expressed, carried little weight because its 
position in the local community was weak; and (b) in the 
other areas, labor's views were seriously considered but had 
little effect on the fipal plan. 

This pattern of involvement may reflect an inherent 
weakness in the device relied upon to encourage participa- 
tion. The advisory planning council is the vehicle for convey- 
ing to the prime sponsor the wishes and perceptions of com- 
munity groups interested in employment and training.. But 
this will work only if Council members are well informed. In 
fact, very few members of councils>have been able to or will- 
ing to devote the time and energy necessary to keep abreast 
of the constant stream of information, changes in program 
emphasis, and new programs that havTehgulfed the local 
prirtie sponsor. The influence of the councils varied widely, 
depending, on the relationships of key members with the 
CBTA administrators, elected officials/ and the local com- 
munity. 

I 

Participation in Planning 
Title VII Programs 

m Private Sector Initiative Program (PSIPJ. Recognition 
that employment and training efforts had had limited success 
in opening opportunities in the private sector for the disaci- 
vantaged led to the addition of Title VI} to the CETA legisla- 
tion. Title VII established the" private sector initiative pro- 

% gram as a strategy to engage the cooperation of private firms 
/in meeting the training and employment nefeds of the CETA 
target population. To assist prime sponsors in accomplishing 
these goals, the act called for the establishment of local 
private industry councils (PICs). Their functions .include: 
serving as an intermediary between the employment and 
' draining agency and private business and industry; providing 
information about private sector needs for employment and 
training and the facilities available to meet those needs; and,. 
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together with the prime sponsor, developing specific employ- 
ment and training projects. The*, composition of the PICs is 
stipulated in the provisions of Title VII and' in DOL regula- 
tions. A majority of the members and the chairperson are to 
be drawn from local business and industry organizations (in- 
cluding small business and minority business). However, 
each PIC is to have at least one representative from organ- 
ized labor. 

Since the PSIP plans are included in the prime sponsor's 
annual plans they are available for review by appropriate 
labor organizations, Moreover, as in the development of 
other CETA training and employment projects, appropriate 
labor organizations must be consulted in the planning of ac- 
tivities and tabor's concurrence must be secured prior to pro- 
ceeding with programs which may impinge upon existing col- 
lective bargaining agreements. 

% The present survey attempted to determine the extent to 
which labor organizations participated in the development of 
PSIP plans, the problems that arose, and the perceptions of 
labor spokesmen with respect to the prospects for effective 
implementation of employment and training programs in the 
private sector. As of December 31, 1979, 448 out of a possi- 
ble 470 prime sponsors had .established private industry 
councils, and many of 'the others were well on their way to 

- full PIC establishment. 10 Af the time of the survey (October- 
December 1980), th\PICs had been established- for approx- 
imately one year, bijrbecause of funding uncertainties and 
other start-up problems were npt fully bperational in all the 

' study areas. . ' 

10. See U.S. Department of Labor and U.S. Department of Health # and Human Service's, 
. 1980 Employment and Training Report of the President (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1980), p. 40, For an analysis of the implementation of^Title VII, see Ripjey et 
at, A Formative Evaluation of the Private Sector Initiative Program, Report 6, June 198 1 . 
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Representation on private industry councils. The number 
of labor representatives on the PICs ranged from one to five 
members', but half of the PICs in the sample of 28 had the 
minimum required single member (table 60). On the average, 
union representatives constituted 8 percent of the PIC 
membership; nearly two-third's consisted of business and in- 
dustry representatives. N In areas witl] a single union 
member, it is quite possible that many meetings of the coun- 
cil occurred without representation from organized labor. 
There isjsome evidence, too, that appointees to the PIC were 
often choten*from among labor representatives who' were 
also, serving on the planning council; 

' . Table 60 

Number of JLabor Representatives 
on Private Industry Councils 
* Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 

Total PIC 

TVumber of • Percent of membership 
labor representatives reporting areas (Range) 

o*^ 4 

1 , 50 9-28 

2 - 29 16-40 

- 3 -- = ---. 7 20-57 

More than 3 , 1 } 25-38 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 

.NQTE:' Detail adds to more than. 100 percent due to rounding. 

a. In one Rrime sponsor area the original appointee resigned; no replacement had been 
named by the date of the survey. **** 

' The regulations state that, in appointing labor members, 
the prime^ sponsor should consult with state or. central labor 
bodies, building and construction trade councilMJie Human 
Resources Development Institute, "as well as unions 
representing major occupations in the area." Most of the 



.1 1. 1980 Employment and Training Report of the President, p< 40. 
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fabor representatives who served on the PICs did, in fact, 
represent central councils or HRDI. Among the 'interna^ 
tional unions, United Automobile Workers' local supplied 
the largest number of representatives on PICs (table 61). 

Table 61 

Organized Labor Representation on Private Industry Councils 

Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 



Type of * Percent of 
labor organization reporting areas 



AFL-CIO central council 40 

Construction trades 36 

HRDI i ■ ■ ■■ 32 

UAW 14 

Other ' 39 



SOURCE: Reports from 28 area,s. 



. NOTE. Detail adds to more than 100 percent because almost half the councils had more 
than one union member. 

Role of organized labor in Title VII plan development. 
Representation on the PICs presents an opportunity for par- 
ticipation in planning .private sector training activities, but 
does riot ensure it. When asked whether organized labor had 
# been involved in the development of proposals for private 
. sector programs, the respondents in the study areas were 
about equally divided between those that reported substan- 
tive invQtement and those that did not. In three areas, union 
representatives were described by field research-associates as 
very active and influential in the organization and work of 
the private sector program. In one of these, the labor 
representative chaired the PIC and inf^penced the funding 
and content of proposals. Efforts were made tol secure the 
participation of unions likely to have an interest in programs 
that were ultimately developed. In a second area, the union 
representative was ^ice-chairman of the PIC, and also chair- 
man of Jhe planning Council. The I?ICs in 10 areas were 
described as having union representatives who participated 
somewhat actively, made suggestions in council meetings, 
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and offered advice -based on their knowledge of the labor 
market andtfie training required for skill development: In 12 * 
cases, unions participated in the work of private industry ^ 
councils, but with minimal interest and little influence. In 
several councils, the union representatives regarded .their 
roles as limited to matfers of direct interest to local unions, 
and they became invplved only as programs appeared to af- 
fect collective bargaining agreements. In this regard, they 
h were not unlike other council members who are protective of 
their institutional interests. In the remaining three areas, the 
PICs were not well enough established to permit judgments 
on the role of organized labor (table 62). 

table 62 
Participation of Organized Labor 
in the Private Sector Initiative Program 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 





Number of 


Extent of participation 


reporting areas 


Major role in program development • 


3 


Active participation in PIC deliberations . . . 


10 




12 




* 3 



SOURCE: Reports /rom 28 areas. 



Views of Organized Labor 
on Title VII 

The predominant sentiment among union spokesmen was 
that the increased emphasis, on tfre role of the private sector 
in training and employment programs is a desirable develop- 
ment inCETA, When union respondents were asked: "What 
is organized labor's view of the usefulness of the private sec- 
tor initiative program (PSIP) in aiding disadvantaged 
workers in obtaining employment,' 9 almost two-thirds 0!%^^ 
those who replied saw private industry programs as a useful 1 
and productive means for reaching CETA goals. 
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Number of 
prime sponsor areas 



Very good, useful, best CETA program ,9 

Good, useful tool . . T. , 8 

May be useful, but not clearly evident 5 

Not useful 4 

No response 2_ 

* Total _28_ 



Many who took this position saw greater job placement 
opportunities available in the private sector OJT programs in 
contraSffo the limited job openings in the public sector or in 
nonprofit organizations. One respondent commented, "The 
jobs are in the private sector; that is where the disadvantaged 
are most likely to find openings, and that is what they should 
be trained for." When asked about the possible role for 
unions in this effort, a majority of respondents expected 
unions to have, a substantive to major role in planning and 
operating such programs. These union spokesmen expressed 
an interest in playing a greater role in PIC deliberations and 
programs than they have in other CETA efforts. 

What role does organized labor see for itself in PSIP? 

Number of 
p'rime sponsor areas 

A large, important role ! , . . . 8* 

Some substantive input 7 

Some input, but major role is 

^topro.tect lkbor's interest 4 1 

Only role is to prbtect labor's interest ' 2 

* No'rolef at present « 5 

No response " 2_ 

Total...... 1 , 28 . 

^Respondents wi}o saw a large role for organized labor in 
PSIP tended to be those who consider thaUthe new private 
Sector approach h#CETA is desimble.^They also saw 
themselves as being able to provide expert assistance in 
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defining future job p^spects, designing training programs, 
and specifying the qualifications of instructors. Some added 
that employer and union representatives on the PIC are more 
likely to "talk the same language" than is true with the 
prime sponsor or other members of the planning council. As 
in many other aspects of CETA, the interests^of labor 
representatives on the PICs were twofold: (a) the use of 
CETA to assist those most in need to participate successfully 
in the labor market; and (b) to ensure Jhat this is done in 
ways 0ardo not threaten the position of regular employees, . 
union members, or collective bargaining arrangements. 

Organized Labor's Participation^ 
in Program Operations 

Preceding sections have been concerned with the role of 
organized labor in the planning of CETA programs through 
the deliberations of the planning council and the PIC. Once 
a plan is approved by the regional office of DOL, its 
elements must be implemented by prime sponsor staff and 
subrecipients. The implementation process opens a number 
of potential avenues for participation by labor organiza- 
tions, some of which are mandate^! by law. This section 
describes the manner in which unions handled their consulta- 
tion and concurrence responsibilities and explores the 
character of union involvement in the operations phase of 
CETA. 

Consultation andConcurrence 

Prim4^fc)orisors are obligated "to provide for the par- 
ticipation of organized labor in the design of programs and 
activities, and coordination in t^ie subsequent operation of 
programs." Under this broad mandate, they must: 

1. Consult with appropriate labor organ- 
izations ... in the planning, design, aijd content of 
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the training, work experience, and public service 
employment . . . with respect to job descriptions, 
wage rates, trairting standards and arrangements, 
and occupations planned; 

2. Obtain written concurrence from the appropriate 
bargaining agent where a collective bargaining 
agreement exists with the participating employer 
covering occupations in which training or subsi- 
dized employment is proposed. ... . l2 

The important distinction between the two requirements 
lies in the relation of the proposed training to ^collective 
bargaining contracts: consultation, when there is general in- 
terest of a labor organization in an occupation for which 
training is proposed; and written concurrence when the pro- 
posed training programs, such as on-the-job training or a 
pre-apprentice program* are for jobs that are covered -by a 
collective bargaining agreement. If the request for concur- 
rence is not responded to in writing within 30 days of 
notification, the program may proceed. 

Written requests for concurrence h$d gone to appropriate 
labor organizations in 16 of the stucty areas;, in 11 areas no 
request for concurrence had*been sent, while in one case, in- 
formation was not available. Reasons fpr not requesting 
concurrence were either that no collective bargaining 
agreements were involved in any of the proposed training or 
PSE activities, or that formal procedures were unnecessary 
since the prime |ponsors and union representatives were in 
sufficiently close contact to resolve any issues surrounding 
the proposed activities. There were some instances in which 
unions had so little interest in any CETA proceedings as*to 
make formal attempts at consultation purposeless. 

i In 7 of the 16 prime sponsor areas wriere concurrence was 
requested, union objections had been raised to some of the 

12. Fedgral Register, Part IX, May 20, 1980, 67634(b). 
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proposed programs. The grounds for objection varied: three 
involved proposed PSE projects, and in every case the pro- 
posal was Vithdrawn. In one of these, a hospital union com- 
plained that the proposed program would use PSE enrollees 
ip one part of the hospitkl while regular employees in 
another part would be laid off. A second involved a project 
in a county welfare agency. t The union argued that the pro- 
ject would have ' overtaxed the supervisor to whom the 
enrollees were to be assigned. The third PSE proposal was 
challenged by a building trades council on the grounds that 
% the painting to be done in a public building should instead be 
put up for bidding. In the remaining instances, union objec- 
tions were to specific training programs, usually in building 
craft#Most were resolved in discussions with prime spon- 
sors. One training proposal for welding was withdrawn when 
the union representative <(HRDI) pointed to the absence of 
jobs in that occupation. 

In acldijion to those instances in which union objection to 
a proposed program was asserted in writing, there were six 
areas where the objections were handled through consulta- 
tion.The objections centered on training programs which 
union officials thought were unnecessary or poorly designed. 
In some cases, the issues were resolved through modifica- 
tions in the program; others were cancelled or were still 
pending at the time of the survey. In a few cases, the unions 
helped prepare an acceptable modification. 

• * 

* Apart from the involvement stemming from objections to ( 

proposed, training programs, unions participated more 
broadly in CETA activities. In answer to a specific query, 
respondents in 15 areas replied that representatives of 
organized labor contributed to the design or operation of 
f specific training programs other than PSE. They provided 
information on labor market needs, training content, £nd, 
particularly on the possibilities for pre-apprentice and ap- 
prentice training. 1 
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Are there opportunities for union participation in the 
design and operation of programs that have not yet been ex- 
ploited? A majority of prime sponsor and union represen- 
tatives, think there are; but when asked to specify what could 
be done, and to suggest why such opportunities had not been 
used more fully, the responses tended to be very general. One 
did propose that, "L^bor could be involved more in the_ 
design phase of activities, could suggest, programs, rather 
than just. review those .proposed by the prime sponsor." 
"However," he added, "the printe sponsor has never 
solicited this kind of involvement.'' 

Some union representatives ascribed their limited par- 
ticipation to the inadequacy of union representation on 
councils and the difficulty of attending CETA meetings 
when they are held during the day. 

Delivery of Program Services 

.Unions miy participate directly in the work of CETA by 
contracting to deliver services, and a number have done so. 
But these activities at the local level were dwarfed by the ef- 
forts undertaken by the national AFL-CIO and by interna- 
tional unions under Title III contracts. These instances of 
direct invoAment of labor organizations iinhe employment 
and trainingsystem will be discussed in turn. • 

Local contracts. In almost half of the survey areas, prime^ 
sponsors contracted with labor organizations for delivery of 
some training or other services. Three prime sponsors award- 
ed^contracts to the United Automobile Workers: 'two for 
'trafning 'in technical skills or OJT, and one for special job 
development and placement o*f CETA clients in auto plants. 
The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers had 
one contract for training in a^Skill Training Improvement 
Program. \ « 
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In the remainder of the survey areas in which such con- 
tracts were noted, the contracting organization was a central 
labor body— either a local council, a state AFL-CIO federa- 
tion, or in one case, the local office of HRDI. These 
organizations, located openings in unionized plants, 
facilitated entry of CETA participants, and promoted ap- 
prenticeship opportunities. There were a number of In- 
stances in which training was provided, some of which was 
conducted in a classroom setting. 

National agreements. While the bulk of CETA funds^are 
allocated to local and state prime sponsors, Title III reserved 
a portion^ to^be administered directly by the Department of 
Labor-in programs that serve groups considered to be par- 
ticularly disadvantaged in the labor market. As it had for 
many years prior to CETA, the Department of Labor con- 
tracted with many national unions and other organizations 
to' supply employment and training services under Title III. 14 
The rationale for such activity was elaborated in a joint 
statement in 1967 by AFL-CIO President George Meany and 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz^ "To mobilize and utilize 
the vast resources of skilled talent and experience available' 
within the labor movement to plan, develop, coordinate, and 
operate manpower programs for the hardcore 
unemployed." 15 The Department of Labor contracted with 

< • 

13. Outlays for all Title III programs, including programs for native Americans, migrants, 
and other special groups, amounted to $0.5 billion or 6 percent of total CETA outlays in - 
FY 1979. See 1980 Employment and Training Repprt of the President, p. 25. 

14. It is worth noting that in the discussions that*preccde|d the enactment Qf CETA there 
was some concern on'the part of AFL-CIO spokesmen that' decentralization implied the end 
of the national programs which constituent unions were then operating. William H. 
JCoIberg, then Assistant Secretary of Labor, describes a meeting with Kenneth Young of the 
AFL-CIO in which these concerns were voiced. Kolberg writes. 44 1 assured him that we had 
no intention of taking this action with respect to union training programs and that as long 
as I was Assistant Secretary no such decentralization would take place." See William H. 
Kolberg, Developing Manpower Legislation. A Personal Chronicle (Washington. National 
Academy of Sciences, 1978), p. 38. " ' 

15. '"'Tenth Anniversary Report to the HRDI Board of Trustees" (Washington. AFL-CIO 
Human Resources Development Institute, 1978). • /v 
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labor organizations for an additional reason: it was expected 
to influence firms and unions to provide greater access to 
major industries and occupational areas for minorities and 
other disadvantaged persons. " ? 

Under CETA Title III, organized labor has provided 
several services: .operational, promotional, and technical 
assistance. The first included a variety of programs designed 
to foster the training and employment of persons eligible 
under CETA rules. The second grew out of the decentraliza- 
tion of CETA and entailed the use of union staff members to 
disseminate information .about CETA and to encourage 
local union officials to become involved in the work of prime . 
sponsor councils as well as th^PICs. Under the- third, union 
men and wonjen have been- trained to serve effectively at the 
local level. 

The most extensive operational projects have been the 
Targeted. Outreach'Program>(TOP) and the National OJT 
Program. TOP has sought to secure openings for minorities 
and women in apprenticeable jobs in the construction and 
other highly skilled occupations. Among the five organiza- 
tions which contracted with the Department of Labor to 
sponsor such projects on a multiregional basis, three were 
union-related: the Human Resources Development Institute, 
the United Automobile Workers^and the International 
Association of Firefighters. The TOP projects have done no 
training; the aim has been to recruit "fairly qualified job 
seekers from the targat groups, provide them with a relative- 
ly modest level of counseling, tutoring, and supportive-ser- 
vices, and develop appropriate job opportunities to which 
they can be referred. 16 

. TOP has operated in approximately 100 cities. In 22 of 
these, the projects have been coordinated by HRDI and in 
another 20, by locally based organizations, most of which 



16. 1980 Employment and Training Report of the President, p. 29. 
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' are union Affiliates. As indicated," TOP concentrates on aj> 
prenticeable jobs in the skilled construction trades. Although 
a high proportioned all apprenticeship programs registered 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training ire in the 
construction trades, the persistent high rate of unemployed 
in the industry has kept down the number of openings for 
apprentices. Nevertheless, it is estimated by the DOL that 
TOP placed approximately 50,000 persons in skilled trade 
positions from 1967 to the end of FY 1976. 17 In" FY 1979, 
half of the 14,000 placements made through TOP were rn.the 
skilled construction trades, while 6,500 individuals were 
placed in other skilled occupations and 800 went into non- . 

' skilled jobs. 11 

The- national OJT program, like TOP^ was established in 
the l$Xe.J96Qs. It has sought to open employment oppor- 
tunities through the intervention of groups which have better 
access to job markets than do prime sponsors. "Most of th^20 
separate jr^ining projects have been operated by national 
labor organizations, and some employer Association's also 
hays participated. Training on the job, supplemented in 
some cases hy classroom trainingpielps participants Require 
the skills n'ee.ded tp function successfully in the labor market. 
Because participants in^ the projects immediately tiecome^ 
part of the employer's workforce, their retention upon com-* 
pletion of the project is high — on the order of 70 percent. In ' 
1979, some 17,000 persons received training under the pro- 
gram. Of those placed in ui^ubsidized jobs*, approximately 
24 percent were women and 46 percent were from minority 
groups. 19 . ' \. * > • \ ■ ' 

The secdnd category of national agreements; in which 
organized labor has had ^n important role has been pro-' 

t7. ibid. " r * \ ' 

!S Ibid It should be noted also that TOP operations were substantially reduced following 
budget reductions for fiscaj 1981 and 1^82. i * - 

19. Ibid.. pp.-*9-3p. / * ' 
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grams to promote effective union participation in' the decen- 
tralized CETA system. As we have seen, the &ct ope^ns op^ 
poftunities for union participation, but this does not pnsure 
that local labor organizations will take advantage of them. 
Under a national agreement with the Department of Labor 
to provide information to unions on the purpose, functions, 
and usefulness of employment and training programs, the 
HRDI has conducted leadership education and training pro- 
grams to increase, the effe,ctiveness'of union members who 
serve on planning councils, yguth councils, and PICs. In ad- 
dition, HRDI representatives, operating through a national 
network of 59 offices, have examined prime sponsor plans to 
identify* problems relating to union involvement and try to 
resolve them either at the planning stage or in the design of 
specific training activities. Following the CETA amendments 
of 1978, the increased emphasis on prime sponsor consulta- 
tion with labor organizations and the requirement of concur- 
rence in certain circumstances enlarged the scope of technical 
assistance activities. 

< 

HRDI, like its counterpart in the business community, the 
National Alliance of Business, had tfce additional task of 
promoting the establishment of private industry councils 
through its own participation and .by facilitating the par- 
ticipation qf 'other labor organizations. The Agreement be- 
tween ,the DOL and HRDI for services in 1980 called on the 
organization to continue its activities in support of the 
private sector initiative program £PSIP): 20 . \ 

• through publications and education programs to con- 
tinue the work. of making labor more aware of the op- 
' portunitjes for participation in PSIP; 

*^to foster labor participation in program planning both 
through PICs and planning councils and through- CETA 
review and 'comment procedures; • 

20. Human Jlesourks Development Institute. Scope of E^«ed on contract between 
the HRDI and L.S. bcpartfnent of tabor for the period Jamjar* 12„ 1980 through January 
10. 1981. No date. (Processed.) 
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• to make use of its union and employer contacts in 
business and industry to 'develop new job placement op- 
portunities in support of PSIP; and 
i • to assist labor organizations to develop worthwhile job 
1 4 and training programs with private % employers. ' 

. A.similar effort to provide technical assistance designed to 
smooth the operation of Titles IID and VI of CETA was en- 
visioned in the national agreement With AFSCME Career 
Development, Inc. The Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration (ETA) enlisted the help of AFSCME to 

.minimize the PS? problems that were expected to arise Troni 
the 1978 amendments to^CETA. Under, the agreemlStr 
AFSCME Career Development, Inc.* assigned seven persons 
to provide technical assistance to prime sponsors when called 
upon. These trained unidff representatives were to "work 
with* prime sponsojs to discuss and 'resolve problems that 
may arise from hiring, promoting, -or terminating CETA 

- workers in terms of impact .o^ regular public sector 
employees.' * The* agreement focused particularly on the 
potential impabt on reguiar.em^loyees of waiver requests by 
prime sponsors to allow temporary extensions of PSE 
tenure. " 

Promotional activities similar to th<£se of HRDI have been 
performed by the AFL-CIO Great Lalce^JRegional Council 
in DOL Region V (Minnesota, Wisconsin,flllinois, Indiana, 
X)hio, and Michigan). Created with the support of the six 
state AFL-CIO federations, the council has seen itself as a 
technical resoyjfcC*For ETA, CETA prime sponsor staff, and 
labor unioiyTUndef the Title III agreement with the DOL, it 
has .operated in areas that, have been serviced neither by ' 
HRDI ndjr a state AFL-CIO program. 

Thfe continuation of national programs after the decen- 
traliz^tion^ofthe emplbyment and training system was based 
on the judgment that there are special advantages in usyig 
the various national networks of service delivery which most 

r- U * v * <* ' 
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prime sponsors could not be expected to duplicate in the ear- 
ly years of CETA. With respect, to the role of organized, 
labor in CETA, the national agreements represent an alter- 
native means of enlisting the more vigorous participation of 
local labor organizations. 21 

Organized Labor 
and Public Service Employment 

^ As indicated^earlier in this chapter, the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliates regard public service employment legislation as 
desirable economic and social policy. This position is based ' 
on the premise that a federal subsidy \q employ jobless peo- * 
1 pie i n. local and state government in periods of recession 
moderates high levels of unemployment and increases the 
supply of public services. HcJNvever., support for .such pro- ^~ 
grams is conditioned on enforcement of rules that prevent \l 
local administrators 'from substituting federally subsidized ' ^ ^ 
^ workers for regular, employees 4 or usi^g the program to* * 
undermine existing standards of wages arid working con4i-**^ w r* 
tions. * ^ - ^. 

The AFL-CIO was successful in incorpqratj/g^such . , - *- 
safeguards in legislation authorizing public emplbymentpjd^ * 
grams. Organized labor supported the passage rSf^he^ : - mm 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971 that provided employ^ \T ' 
ment for approximately 150,000 unemployed .pers^s^iri ' ? J 
public sector jobs but proposed a number of safeguard tfiat ' 
became part of 4he statute^Regular workers werejioi t'o^be^ 
displaced, wages were not to be below tfie.iegal mmimurajfioK \ m m }~ 
the prevailing rate, employees under the act were to r&eiyejv / \ 'I 
the same^benefits as other workers, aad : labp^ \\ ;\, * " 

\* A were t0 '£ Qi a chance v to comment on the ^iQc^pfficial^fg*' " 
* f -plication for funds. ' m .- -;% ' - \y ; ; 



k 2k At theiime this report was being compieiett, tn * Re^j^ /ftfimnistration had ptop$*e&" f 



) a sharp reduction for fiscal 19*2 torllb|rn& & fun^Jvallaofe for national. agreements ^ ♦ 
suchas those with organized tabor*. ^'V-';^)K- 'V^'* >1 /' ' • ; I' * '^i' 
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\ The Comprehensive 'Employment and Training Act of 
1973, also warmly endorsed by organized labor, carried for- 
ward most of these protective provisions. The large and 

. rapid increase in PSE enrollment, the difficult fiscal situa- 
tion confronting many local governments, and the growth of 
union organization among publi^ employees combined to 
complicate the administration of public service employment 
programs. These administrative difficulties were aggravated 
by the 1978 amendments to CETA. The wage, eligibility, and 
monitoring provisions that were enacted to bring the local 
programs into closer conformity with national policies anil 
to control program abuses were especially difficult to ad- 
minister. This section examines problems encountered in the 
implementation of PSE, with particular emphasis on the 
problems that;* arose as . loc^ governments and labor, 
organizations sought 1o adjust to the strains created Ay the 
1978 amendments and, subsequently, to the sharp-decline in 

**the size of the PSE programs. The findings are derived tnain- 
\y from the experiences.of the prime sponsors in the sasmple, 
but information from other sources has been taken lpto ac- 

ycount with respect to some of the issues. * • . 

Extent of Employee Organization 

Employe organization membership and collective 
bargaining jn the public sector incjiased greatly in the 1960sP 
and 1970s. Iij 1978, jusFover ^million full-time state and 
local government- employees in approximately 30,000 
bargaining units befongpd Vo an employee organization. 
Tlfcy* represented *37 percent of all state and local govern- 
ment employees^ Among state employees, coverage was '29 
.percent; in local government, 40 percent. 2 ^ j 

• In foar out "of five of the study areas PSe enrollees were 
/eifipf^yed^n local . governments, some of whose regular 



22. U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of tl|t Census, Labor Management kebtions 
in€iQteand Vqcai Governrrtents, vol. 3, Public Employment No. 3, October 1979, p. I. 
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employees were covered by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Coverage was not as great in state -agencies that en- 
rolled *PSE participants (54 pejcent). Nonprofit organiza- 
tions employing PSE workers 'had labor contracts in less 
than a fifth of the areas (table 63). The proliferation of state 
laws requiring public employe^ t£ recognize and bargain 
collectively with organizations supported by a majority of 
the workforce was undoubtedly the most important factor in 
explaining the rapid expansion.. Whatever fhe reason, prime 
sponsors had to take into account the presence of organiza- 
tions alert to the interests, of their members and ready to take 
|issye when those interests- appear to be jeopardized. *| 

, Table 63 

* Percent of Areas in Which Any PSE Employers 
\ Have^Collective Bargaining Agreements 
With^Labor Organization 
$ Sampl e ^rjme Sponsor Areas, 1980 * 



• 1 


Percent of 


\Type of PSE-employer . 


reporting areas 




79 




54- 




18 


*No agreements with PSE employers 


'21 


SOURCE: Reports from 2& areas: 



cies employing PSE workers had collective bargaining con- 
tracts, relatively few PSE workers were covered by such 
agreements. In more tl\an 80 percent of the survey areas, 
fewer than half of the #SE enrollees w€re in agencies thaL 
had labor contracts (table 64). \- *; ^ 

Jn almost morthird^ of the prime sponsor areas, FS£ 
workers assigned to agencies covered by agreements were ad- 
mitted to -.membership in labor organizations or • were 
represented by them even if they -did not become members- , 
The most frequently 'identified labor organization which 
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enrolled and/or represented PSE participants was 
AFSCME; others mentioned were local independent unions, 
or teacher associations affiliated with state bodies. 

• Table 64 
* Pr,oj)6rtion of PSE Workers in Agencies * 
With Collective Bargaining Agreements 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 



Percent of 

Proportion of PSE workers reporting areas 



More than half * 18 

One-fourth ta one-half . . . , 1 36 

Up to one-fourth i . . 25 

None 1 21_ 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. ' 



Prime Sponsor-Labor . _ 

Organization Issues . ~ ^ 

* The assignment of public service employment participants 
t*o employing agencies in which wages and working condi- 
tions have been incorporated in a bargaining agreemeijrbCQn- 
stituted a potential source of conflict between prime/spon- 
sors or employing agencies and labor organizations. The new 
PSE jvage provisions of the 1978 rfluthqrization act enlarg- 
ed the grounds for differences. This section reviews the 
issues that arose in the administration of PSE and presents 
organized labor's perceptions of the 1978 changes. 

Substitution. The use of federally financed PSE workers 
• to supplant rather than to supplement the regular workforce 
was a continuing concern of labor organizations. Even 
.though ;C : ETA regulations prohibit this practice, % some 
Urtions feared tl^at public employers might use this means to 
undermine their bargaining tposition. On the other hand, 
" some employing agencies charged labor organizations with 
raising.this issue only to improve th$ir bargaining position. 
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In 8; of the 28 study areas, organized labor objected to the 
use of some PSE enrollees in positions thatjabor believed 
should be filled by regular employees. In some instances the 
PSE workers had been put in jobs vacated by regular 
employees. In others, the effect on regular workers was less 
direct— hiring PSE workers for a project in one department 
of a hospital while regular workers in another department 
were laid off; and in another instance, using PSE workers in 
new positions that the union believed would have been fund- 
ed from loc^l budgets in the absence of PSE. 
* ' 

The unions were successful in changing the situation in 
seven of the eight areas. Several approaches were used: 
eliminating the questioned positions, changing the nature of 
the PSE jobs, and transferring PSE workers to the regular 
payroll. Attrition solved the problem in one case, and in 
another the.union reluctantly went along with the proposed 
PSE jobs because of the city's severe financial problems. 

Job restructuring. Actions taken to adjust to lower wages 
were regarded by labor organizations as a threat to the labor 
standards of the regular workforce or, in some cases, as un- 
fair to CETA participants. The combined effect of thd 
limitations on average wages and supplementation increased 
labor's apprehensions. In some jurisdictions the prevailing 
•entry level salary for some occupations in which PSE par- 
ticipants had previously been placed was abotfe the salary the 
prime sponsor could pay and*stay within the limits imposed 
by*the amendments. A Labor Department suggestion for 
overcoming this problem was to restructure jobs by retaining 
only the lesser tasks of the original positions; that is, to pitch 
the new job at a somewhat .lower skill level. * 

■ PSE jc^s were restructured in about two-thirds of the 
silrvey . areas. Labor organizations were consulted in about 
half of these areas. Some unions chargedjhat the low wage 
♦"restructured" jobs were, in fact, the same as, Qr very little 
, different from, the previous' higher" fraying jobs and tended 
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to undermine existing wage^structures. In Philadelphia, the 
union refused to go along with restructuring the lowest level 
laboring and clerical jobs, and PSE hiring fpr city agencies 
was temporarily frozen. Ther? were a few instances where 
unions reluctantly went along wi|th the lower w^ge "restruc- 
tured" jobs, even though they believed them to be simply the 
oldjobs with new titles. In other arga^, the Unions worked 
with the government agencies to create "traihee" positions 
that they felt would not jeopardize the established wage 
structure, 

. 4 

Effects on collective bargaining agreements. Following the 
enactment of the 1978 amendments, collective bargaining 
provisions dealing with,PSE were changed in six areas. In 
half the areas, new PSE job classifications at wages below 
the previous contract minimum were included in fhe agree- 
ment. Other changes dealt wUh Jhe^transfer^pf ESE porkers 
to regular positions, prior notification to the union of any 
changes in CETA staffing, and in one case, raising the wages 
of regular employees to match, a higher CETA wage. 

Labor's Views of the 1978 Amendments 

Labor representatives objected strongly to the wage preci- 
sions of. the 1978 .amendments to CETA. Respondents In 
almost two-thirds of the sample areas thought that*tlie per- 
missible wage levels should be raised; in only 10 'percent of 
the areas did the respondents believe that they should remain 
unchanged. For the rest, there was either po information, or 
the>opinions expressed w^ere n^t clear (table 65). The objec- 
tion tq lower wages is based not alone on the fear*that it may 
undermine* the prevailing entry level wages.) 'Some 
respondents made the point that the disadvantaged would 
nqt be helped" if the wage restrictions forced prime sponsors 
"to p f lace participants in low wage, low skill positions th^at 
would riot provide the skills necessary to obtain employment 
in the competitive Jabor markets 
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Table 65 

Views of Labor Representatives on the 1978 Amendments 
i to CETA Title IID and Title VI . 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 

1 r < 

Percent of 

Provision reporting areas 

Eligibility rules 
Should be: 

' Tightened , 7 

Loosened 46 

Leftasthey^re 29 

Don't know or noianswef . ^ ' 18 

PSE wage rates 

/ Should bei - - * l 

—Raised ..V , '. .\ 164 

Lowered : . m \ 0 

Left unchanged , 11 

'* Don't know or no answer ^ 25 

PSE training: - ' ~ 

A good idea ' 71 . 

Not^goodidea , , r 4 

I Don^ know or n o answer 25 - 

k : — • : 5 ; - • 

SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. ; * 

t 1 I 

Organized labor als^reacted to the changes in the PSE 
eligibility provisions o? the 1978' amendments. Labor 
spokesmen in almost half of the prime sponsor areas favored 
looser eligibility rules. They believed that PSE should be 
opened to a wider spectrum of applicants by reducing the re- 
quired weeks of unemployment or increasing the maximum 
permissible income. On the other. hand, in 36 percent of the 
areas, union respondents thought the rules should bp left as 
they were or, in two cases, tightened* V" 7 * 

Concern for the needs of the disadvantaged was reflected 
in the strong support by labor respondents of the mandate 
"requiring prime sponsors "to spend part of Title 1ID and Title 
VI funds for training PSEparticipants. Some^ however, felt 
that such expenditures would be wasted if they were spent 

'> ■ * . 2° 4 
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only on job search techniques; they preferred job skill train- 
ing. 

The new limitation^ duration of enrollment in RSE jobs 
created problems for labor! organizations which represented 
PSE participants. They pressed local governments to hire 
more PSE workers for unsiibsidized jobs or at least to give 
them preference when jobs became open. 

Labor Perceptions of PSE Usefulness, 

In an attempt to determine organized labor's perception of 
the PSE program, labor officials were asked if, in their opin- 
ion, PSE jobs or projects were useful to the cpmmuiiity and 
beneficial to the participants (table 66). Of those who ex- 
pressed an ppinion, a majority found the program useful to 
both the^mmunity and the disadvantaged participant. But 
the favorable attitudes were not overwhelming, and some 
"respondents expressed reservations. Some-felt, for example, 
that the community benefits would be greatly enhance^ the 
maintenance of effort requirements were enforced. ^Local 
governments, it was argued v should find other meSins^ of 
.dealing with fiscal crises. Although the usefulness of PSE for 
participants was generally acknowledged, some respondents 
believed that the benefits are precarious unless the training is 
geared to prospective job needs, and its quality improved. 

Table 66 ? 

! Opinions of Labor Representatives on Usefulness 
I of Public Service Employment to Community and Participants 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, 1980 

Opinion of * ; For . - For 

labor representatives - community | participants 

3 i (Percent of reporting areas) 

Useful ..... v .:.. . 25. ' 21' 

Useful, but with reservations . . ?. 18 25 . 

Notu ? efut\ r. * 36 32 

No opinion orno information ~2\ 21 



SOURCE: Report* from 28 areas. 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 
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When asked about their Viewsgp-the'size of the PSE pro- 
gram, about half of those who expressed an opinion would 
increase it. In the main*, they believed PSE t9 be. an effective 
means of helping at4east some of the jobless in periods of 
high unemployment. About one-third would reduce the pro- 
gram because they thought 1 other types of training were 
superior. The remainder woiild keep it at the size it was in 
December 1980. 

Summary 

, • Organized labor has consistently supported employment 
and .training legislation as sound economic and social 
policy. It has, however, insisted that such programs 
must irot endanger the employment and wage standards 
* of the regular labor force. 

• Framers of CETA provided a role for organized labor in 
- the planning and conduct of QETA~programs and, fiT 

the main, prime sponsors have observfed the re^ 
quirements of the statute. Labor is represented on ad- 
visory committees in al^f the areas surveyed, they are 
consulted on program content and design, and where 
A necessary, their concurrence is solicited. 

• In the decentralized CETA system however, organized 
labor has not had a maj oriole in planning CETA pro- 
grams except in a relatively few places. In two- thirds of 
the areas surveyed, labor's role, has been described as 
perfunctory. This reflected an absence of union effort in 

. some places and a lack of influence in others. In iXper- 
cent of -the areata, labor's^ role was active^ and its in- 
fluence, significant. It played a moderate role in an 

* ' \ additional 11 percent of the areas. 

• Organized labor's interest in CETA ran in two direct 

* tions: (a) protection of the established staiujsfrds for 
wage and working conditions, and (b) improvement of 
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4 the quality of trailing programs and their relevance to 
the needs of the labor market. With respect to safe; 
guarding its interests, organized labor was concerned 
over limited participation in the planning process, the 
substitution of PSE wtarkers for regular employees, and 
the level of wages paid to PSE workers. The use of some 
PSE enrollees in jobs that otherwise would have been 
filled by regular workers was'aiabor-management issu'e 

* in 8 of the 28 study areas. In all but one instance the 
union position prevailed or the problem was solved by 
attrition. Unions were consulted in less than one-third 
t of the are^s where PSE'positions were re&tfttctured to 
meet the hiandated lower wage levels. In most areas, the 
unions cooperated with the employing agency to. 
establish "trainee" positions and to formulate a new set 
of duties that would justify a lower wage. 

• Organized labor generally viewed PSE programs as 
useful .and favored increasing their size or maintaining 
December 1980 levels. About k third of the labor 
respondents* however, did not snare-this view. Many 
union spokesmen supported the use of PSE funds for 
training, provided that the quality could be improved 
arid^t^e training more closely geared to meeting the 
needs of the job market. 

• With respect to-*labor's position on the 1978 amend-' 
ments, most respondents favored loosening the eligibili- 
ty requirements to permit wider participation in CETA ; 
programs, raising the level of PSE wage rates, and plac ; 
ing greater emphasis on training. 

1 i 

• In abou>S0 percent of the survey areas, one or more of 
the agencies that employ PSE participants had a collec- 

\ - tive bargaining, agreement with a labor organization, 
* '■: and- in IS of the 28 areas, the unions enrolled and 
represented CETA enrolls. ^ \ 
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Following passage of the 1978 reauthorization act, pro-*' 
visions of collective bargaining agreements dealing with 
PSE issues were modified in one quarter of the areas^ 
where such contracts were in effect. Most; of 'the 
modifications were the result of the new wage provi- 
sions and involved the establishment 6f new positions 
and the protection of the existing wag^ structures. 

The introduction of the Private Sector Initiative Pro- 
gram was supported by organized labor, and in a ma- 
jority of the* "study areas union officials expected to 
assist in.the development of the program. 

In addition to participating in local employment and 
training activities organized labor was involved in na- 
tionwide programs funded untler Title III. These were 
direct arrangements between the Department of Labor 
,and specific national unions and operated outside the 
local prime, sensor system. In this respect, they were a 
departure from the decentralized mode of CETA: In the 
main, these arrangements predate CETA and were in- 
tended to mfeet special needs that could not be accom- 
modated through the local prfme sponsor system.. 

Many Nationwide contracts consisted chiefly of pro- 
grams to recruit and place minority members and 
women in skilled and apprenticeable occupations and to 
arrange for 0.fr placements in firms where unions had 
collective bargaining agreements. The purpose of some^ 
,,of the contracts, such as Jjhose with HRD^ and 
AFSCME, was to foster uni Ajnterest in local prime 
sponsor activities and to supw educational Assistance 
to accomplish this. ' ' - ™ 
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8 Finding Jobs for 
CETA Participants 




The placement of participants in suitable unsubsidized 
employment— transition— has long been a major objective 
of employment and training progams. This objective was 
reaffirmed in the CETA legislation which declared that the 
purpose of the r programs was to assure At that, training and 

"other services lead to maximum employment opportunities 
and enhance self-sufficiency.'; The reauthorization of 

. 1978 expanded the objective to include increasing "earned 
irfcome." Thus, the goaH>ecame pot merely a job, but stable 
employment at a higher leyd of compensation. 

Although CETA is charged wijh many objectives, its suc- 
cess generally is measured by the -number of enrollees who 
enter*unsubsidized~emplqyinent and the level of their post- 
CETA earnings. These outcomes *;re^ect%e .policies, ;em- 
phasis, and managenjertf practices ShCETA/^dministrators 
as well as lab&r marketconditions. The kind's of training and 
^ef^tices provided to enrollees and the.efforts to place them 
Ifeve much to do with their^ability to, obtain suitable' employ- 
ment. - * 

* Th^s. chapter is concerned with the Organization and pro- 
cedures us.ed by prime sponsors. to arrange for fhe placement 
of CETA enrollees in unsubsidized jobs arid the effect of the 
1978. CETA amendments on these efforts. It also-ffeviews the 
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effect of CJETA or the postprogfam employment adjustment 

and earnings of participants. •/ . 

r • • ■ 

Legislative and " / < ..■ 

Administrative Developments \ ' \ 

While the job placement objective has been central in/ 
CETA, 'emphasis has • fluctuated with changes in economic 
conditions? fiarfy Department of Labor (DOL) regulations 
called for a discussion of placement goals jn the CETA plaqfs 
and a description of mechanisms and .procedures to be usee 
Prime sponsors were to place Title I (later Tjtle IIB) enrollees 
in training only if there was a reasonable expectation Jof 

' employment in. the occupation for which they were being < 
trained. In the case of pu&lic service employment programs 
(PSE) one of the following conditions was to be met:. one- 
half of the PSE, enrollees were to be placed in unsubsidlzed^ 
jobs; or agencies employing PSE workers were to fill one- 

' half of the vacancies occurring in their regular workforce - 
with.CETA enrollees. These PSE goals, .however, .were soon 
watered down Jby congressional action and DOL regulations. 

As early as 1974, in legislation<establishhlg ,the Title VI 
countercyclical public service employment programs,,' Con-*_ 
gress made clear that, although the Dejjfrtment of Labor * 
t could establish "goals" for placement of Title *VI par- 
ticipants, these were not to/be treated as "conditions** fo^ 
receipt of funds. A further weakening occurred in 1977 when 
DOL regulations relaxed placement goals for "project" par- 
ticipants. 1 This revision was made during the 1977-1978 
'build-up of CETA public service .employment as part of 
President Carter's economic Stimulus 'program.- During that 
period there -was pressure to increase enrollment levels rapid- ' 
ly, and the placement emphasis, was a casualty in the process,* 
although still acknowledged as an objective. N * : . < 

1. The Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of 1976„.Pub. L.,94-444, Ocjol&r 1976, 
provided that all\new Title VI public service employment positibns above, existing levels 
( mu5t be in snort deration "projects." 
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Although placement goals and performance agaiqst goals 
were routinely reviewed by DOL representatives- as part of 
thg' annual performance assessments,, the first maj or ^in- 
itiative by the Department to stress the transition objective 
Was* a field directive issued ito May 1978^ 2 The national 
unemployment rate at that time had fallen to 6 percent (rorn 
a 1976 peak of about 8 percent, and emphasis shifted from 
building up to phasing down PSE enrollments. The directive 
urged prime sponsors to prepare an empfbyability develop- 
ment plan for each enrollee, register all job-ready par- 
ticipants with the employment service^ and enforce' a seldorti 
used regulation which permits terminating enrollees Who fail 
to accdpt a bona fide job offer. It als'a required employment 
service offices to refer PSE participants to job openings and 
to use their contacts with employers fdr'job development. ' 

Reauthorization A$t Reinforces * < ^j?* - 
> % . Job Placement Objectives * ; 1 * * V k * * ' 

The jearuthbrizatl^ th£ impor- 

tance of joying participants into 9 unsubsidfzed jobs tod in-- 
*reasjjtf£;tti'eir<earaed incorag^The aet: ; 

^e^i^*the.SBctetarjr tff La^or'to.^ssess theadequacy 
Qf sponsors'. accomplishments in accordance with per- 
foi;riiance^standards; - \ 

• Required sponsors to provide ; CETA enrollees with job 
^Seaf ch assistance; o ' - , < * 

• •Required sponsprs to set aside funds for training PSE 
enrbllees to enhance their employment,potentjal; 

• Mandated the preparation of angrtiployability plan for 
all Titlfe II artd some Title VI enrpllees; 3 • ' 



2. FieJd tiiemorandurh 307-1B, Emphasis on Transition b/CBTA PSE Participants into 
Unsubsidized Employment, \fay 22, 1978, \^ ' ? * , ■ 

3. Tkfe II of the reauthorization act provides tor comprehensive -training services (Title 
tity t upgrading and retraining programs (Title HQ, antf public servic? employment pro- 
gramstfor the structurally unemployed' (Title HD). / / 
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Lowered PSE wages to encourage enrollees to seek un- 
subsidized jobs; 

• Limited the tenure of enrollees to 18 months in PSE 
- programs and 30 months in all CETA programs; and/ 

• Established a private sector initiative program under Ti- 
tle VII to assist in placing CETA participants. ; 

Taken together these provisions created conditions which 
were expected to improve the likelihood of CETA par- 
ticipants obtaining unsubsidized employment. On the other 
hand, the more stringent eligibility requirements and the low 
skill jobs necessary- to meet the new wag'e provisions were 
likely to make the placement task more difficult. . f 

. Effect 'of the- Reauthorization. Act^ . • 7". 

- . • on placement Rates . - ' "< 

. - * .'■■*■ 

The reauthorization act' s -provisions, affected the orgahiza* 
tion of prime sponsors' placement mechanisM'and the pro-, 
cesses used but did not necessarily produce better results.' 

. The most common indicator of short run- outcomes is the. 
'rate of entry into unsubsidized employment of persons wTio 
leave CETA programs. It is important 9 to note,* however, that 
immediate job entry rates are not always the most ap- 
propriate measure of program effectiveness. For some pro- 
grams the aim is to keep youth, in schooLand to provide 
useful experience. Others, such as adult basifi education, are 
designed mainly to enhance long range employability^and 
self-sufficiency. Work /experience programs for dlder* 
workers are intended mainly to provide income supplement^ 
.through useful employment. Nevertheless, changes in the job 
entry rate (i.e., the number, of terminus who enter employ- 
ment immediately after leaving a CEtA~ program expressed 
as a percent of the total number of terminees) are- still the . 
most convenient barometer for determining the extent and 
direction of change in program effectiveness. ■ 
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Job Entry Rates 1978-1980 

^Between 1978 and 1979, thecombined job entry rate for 
CETA Tittes IIB/C, IID., and VI edged up slightly, while in 

1980 the composite rate fell sharply: 4 

V . ''« •*.• 

" Combined T, ' ' 
job entry f Title I \ Title II Title VI 
.. Fiscal year rate (IIB/C) (IID) 

(Percent) 

1978...' *3 48 • 45 33 \ 

1979 44 47 * • 47 36 

1980.' 38 41 .. 35' 35^' 

SOllRCE: Based on Table 67. 

The drop in 1980 was concentrated in Title IIB/C and in 
•Title IID, while the job, entry rate for Titte VI, which had 
been lower than- the other titles in J97&j£emained relatively 
stable (table 67), The "indirect" placement'rate is the most 
critical measure since it reflects. efforts made by* CETA spcm-. 
sors or program operators to find employment for enrollees 
who have left a training or employment program. The in- 
direct placement rate dropped sharpjy between 1978 and 

1980 in Title IIB/C. The decline in Title IIB/C- may be 
related to the changing characteristics of enrollees, as 
discussed more fully below. Job entry rate trends in the 
BSSR sample areas were consistent with those for the United 
States. Placement rates for PSE rose in most areas between 
1978 and 1979 but declined between 1979 and 198Q -(table 
68). The trend was more variable amtmg areas for Title VI 
and for Title IID. Rates in Title IIB/C declined in a plurality 
of areas in both years. On the whole, rates were lower in 
1980 than before the reauthorization in 1978. 

4. These rates are based on Department of Labor Management Information System (MIS) 
reports. They were calculated by excluding persons who transfer from one CETA titleto 
another from the termination figures which are^the denominator of the job entry rate for- 
mula. Data from the DOL Continuous. Longitudinal Manpower Survey (CLMS) show 
higher employment rates.The reasons fir differences are discussed later, in this chapter. 
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Table S7 

Individuals Served, Terminations, and Job Entries 
CETA Title HB/q Title HD, and Title VI, Fiscal 19781980 
* (numbers in thousands) 

Title IIB/C . , Title IIP * Title VI ~ 

, Termination status . * 1978* 1979 1980 197§{? 1979 1980 1978 1979 1980 

total individuals served 1 ,332 I,*194 . 1,114 210 460 486 1,017 791 410 

Total terminations 0 ; 931 772 -707 87 184 . 248 $12 368 249 

Total entered employment 450 ,366 288 39^ yJ6 88 167 131 86 

\ * (Percent of terminations) . ' x 

Terminations 10Q , 100 100 ,* 100 . ■ 100« 100- ^.100 .100 100 

"Entered e*iployment d 47 41 45 ; 47 ,_35 J^^V 36 35 

Direct placement^ 10 9 "l 1 "~ f ^~~f f . f \ 

Indirect placement^ 26 26 7$ 27 30 ^22 \6 70 21 

Self-placement and other 12 13 *11* 17 17 .13 .„ *16 15 13 

Other positive terminations 0 21 ' 22 25 710 9 8 ^ 12 -9 

Nonpositive, terminations .' *. 3 1 * 30 * 35 - 49 ■ 44 55 60 53- 57 

SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor data. • *y 
NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent due to founding. ** * 

a. Title I in fiscal 1978. - * y 

.J>* Title II in fiscal 1978. * . '* * . * • - 

c. "Excludes transfers to other titles, * ( 

' d. The job entry rate is defined as thgratio of the number of terminees whp obtained employment to the total number of terminations. 

e, Individuals, placed in unsubsidized employment^fter receiving. onfy outreacn\ intake, assessment, refercat and/ or suppdrtive services from 
'GETA. " - ■ . _ ■ M, . 

f. Less than 0.5 percent > ' , _* v / . \ ^ . w , ' ' 
g Individuals placed in unsubsidized employment after participating in CE/TA training, employment programs, or supportive services. 

h. Individuals terminated from"CET A who enrolled in school, the armecf services, or a noji-CETA training program. - 

• * • 
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. \ ' Table 68 ' „V ^ * 
. . * Changes in Job Entry Rates* . ' 
, V Sample Prime Sponsor 'Areas, Fiscal 1978-1980 

direction of diange 1 
- in job entry ratio * < Title I ' Titfe II - Title \\ 
13781980 * ~ (IIB/Q I (IIP) [ 

• % ^ ( * (Percent of areas) 

Increase ! . . . 16 . 28 ■ 36 

Little change 3 . .\ . . \ 8 12 32 

Decrease .* ; . 76 t 60 32 

SOURCE^ Program data for 25 prime sponsor area's with comparable jurisdictions in all 3 
years. ' ■ ^ ' 

a. Less than 5 percentage points change between 1978-arrd 1980. 



Reasons for Decline , , A 

in Placement Rates - • 

The decline\in .placement pates in 1980 as compared with- 
those of 1978 is' attributable, to a combination of economic 
and programmatic factors. ^ • . 9 

• A* rise in the nation's unemployment rate from 6.1 .per- 
' cent in 1978^ and 5.8 percenl1Pl979 to 6.8 percent in 
1980 suggests th^t the declinelnjob ertfry rates may be 
at least partly due to generally looker labor market con- 
dition^, A" number of prime sponsors citad changes in 
. local employment conditions, especially widespread 
layoffs in industry, * - ; * ^ 

The changed socioeconomic profile jjf CETA enrollees 
since the reauthorization act and the accompanying in- 
crease in the hard-tOrempldy were also frequently cited 

fby prime sponsors. 

»' . » • 

f Earliet* studies suggest that management practices, in-* 
eluding the amount 0 6f emphasis placed on transition and the 
resources and^strategies employed 'to support the placement 
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274 Jobs for CETA Participants * 

objective, can be a significant factor irr transition. 5 In late 
fiscal 1979, prime sponsors, facing the prospect of large 7 
scale terminations of participants who reached the newly im- 
posed 18-manth limit of enrollment, geared up for place- 
ment of enrollees. By 1980, the emphasis had diminished, 
and lower PSE placement rates may have^been due to lessen- 
ing pressure on prime sponsors to find jobs for laid off PSE 
enrollees/ 

Declining opportunities in the public sector may also have 
affected job prospects for PSE enrollees. In fiscal 1980} 60* 
percent of the PSE enrollees who terminated and .found jobs 
were absorbed in the public sector. But the rate of growth of 
state and local government employment ha's been declining 
• in recent years. In the first half of the 1970s, it grew at an an- 
nual rate of 4.3 percent, but in the second half the rate slow- 
ed to 2.3 percent, and between 1978 "&nd 1980, to less than 
1.5 percent. 7 , L 

, '4 

4 

Job Entry Rates ' , . 
by Characteristics of Enrollees r 

Between 1978 (prior to the reauthorization) and 1980 the 
proportion of hard-to-qmploy terminees* rose in all three 
titles, but particularly in Title IID, the PSE title specifically 
designed for the structurally unemployed (table 69). The pro- 
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5. Mirengoff and Rindler, CETA: Under Local Control, pp. 232-33; Ripley et al., CETA, 
Prime Sponsor Management Decisions, pp. 21-25; Mirengoff et al, The New CETA, pp. 
112-16. • ' ■ 

6. "Under the reauthorization act, CETA PSE enrollees who had been in the program fqr 
more than six months as of October 1978 could continue for another \2 monlhswThis 
created a "cliff problem in September 1979 when some 200,000 to 250,000 enrolleestt 
reached their J8-month tenure limit and had to be terminated. See Mirengoff et ai., The 
New CETA, pp. 30-3 1 . . 

7. Without CETA public sector jobs, the growth rate in the late 1970s would have been 
even smaller. CETA PSE enrollees comprisea* a significant part of the growth in state and 
local public service employment during the period 1975-1980. At, the peak month of March 
1#78, the Title II and VI enrollees in governmental agencies accounted for about 4.3 per- 
cent of the 13 million state and local government employees. 



Table 69 - . 
Selected Characteristics, of Terminees of CETA Title IIB/C, Title HD, and Title Vl » 
/ l /iscal 1978-1980 \ ■ 

V ' , Title IIB/Q title IIP • Title VI 

'Selected characteristic 1978 a 1979 1980 1978 b 1979 1980 1978 1979 .1980 



(Percent of total) 





48 


48 


49 


21 . 


26 


33 


29 


.28 


31 




33 


33 


34 


22 ' 


26 


32 


26 


' 28 


' 33 


AFDC recipient 

Other public assistance recipient . . . 


15 


17 


20 


8 


" 12 


18 


11 ' 


11 


15 


9 


#* 7 


6 


6 


7 


7 


8 


6 , 


• 6 




79' 


88 


98 


63 


83 


94 


83' 


85 


90 






6 


' 8 


• 4 


5 


6 


4 


5 


5 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of'Labor data. 

a. Title I in fiscal 1978. . 

b. Title II in fiscal 1978. 
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portion of terminees in. Title IID who were welfare recip- 
ients, for example, nearly doubled from 14, to 25 percfenf. 

The differential* job entry rates among client groups tend 
to support the view that the decline between 197$ and }980 
was,due in part to a change in characteristics and qualifica- 
tions of terminees. Rates were significantly lower for school 
dropouts, AFDC recipients, and blacks than for other 
groups (table-70). They were* Higher v f or persons in prime 
working ages, those with high §chool*or post-high school 
education, agd white persons. Unemployment insurance 
recipients, who generally 4 have stable labor^orce at-, 
t'achments, had the highest ratio. Placement rates of the low 
income group were about average because nearly all par- 
ticipants were in the low income category in fiscal 1980. 

Table 70 ^ 
Job Entry Rates by Selected Characteristics * 
" * CETA Title IIB/C, Title IID, and Title VI 
*« Fiscal 1980* 



Selected 


Title 


Title 




Title • 


characteristic 


IIB/C 


IID 




VI 






(Percent) # 






U.S. Total 


• 37 


31 


<l 


31 - 


School dropout 


37' 


- 24 


22- \ 


AFDC recipient . .' 


27 


* 26 




23 


Low income \* 


37 ' 


31 




30 


Black ' 


31 


25 




24 




47 


33 




33 


High school and 












48 


35 




34 




40 ; 


* 36 




.35 ' 


Unemployment insurance 












51 


39 




35 



SOURCE: Jimploymejit and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor data, 
a. Job entry rates calculated for this table with individuals who'transfeYred from one 
CETA title to another included in the termination figures. This accounts for lower U.S. 
rates than those shown in table &7. * 
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- 'Management P^actic^^Mecting Xwition . 

« In 1978, the General Accounting Offie^ examined the 
systems used by five prime sponsors for moving PSE par- 
. ticipants into unsubsTdized employment and identified five 
major problems:' (1) Although CETA jobs were supposed to 

x . be temporary, many participants had held these\positiojjs for 
'a long time— some for over thijee y^ears^)<5f the parr 
ticipants who found jobs, a high proportion went into public 
"sector ratheuthan private sector jo£s. ^3) Sponsors had not 

L ..^ v £ Iope i..^y. s .^I0? tic v approaches to transition. -.Only a small, 
proportion of enrollees were Assessed to help them achieve 

, ♦ ' their employment goals, and formal, job related training was 
not being provided to those inost in need of training. 
(4) Job-ready participants were not identified,- referred to 
the employment service, of given placement assistance or job* 
search training. (5) Participants were not encouraged to look 
for unsubsidized jobs. Where PSE wages were higher than 
- 1 the wages in pYospective unsubsidized employment or where 
the . participants expected to be absorbed by the PSE 
employers, the irtcentivesSvere to remain in the PSE pro- 
. gram. These GAQ criticisms* applied only to PSE par- 
ticipants, who were generally considered to be more job-' 
ready than those enrolled in other CETA programs. 

The reauthonWidn act did not^d^l directly with place- 
ment mechanisms. Jitowever, several of its provisions have 
strengthened m^ifagement practices that ape conducive to the 
placement of enrollees frr unsubsidized emplpyirient.^The ' 
followmg sectfon explores the extent to which management 
•practices 'have % changed\and\a[^sses the effects of such 
* > cfian'ges on % program outcomes v 



8 General Acc owning O f fice, frigving Participants from Publtc-Servtce Employment Pro- 
grams into Unsubsidized Jobs Needs. Xfore Attention, HRD 79-101, ,Octoher 1979» pp, 
>5-26. The study was conducted in five site$ between July ind November 1978* 
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Department ofLabot 
Emphasis on Placement § 

The Department of Labor reties on regulations, instruc- 
tidns for preparing the plans and granfcapplications, review 
of plans, and performance assessments to discharge its 
responsibility-for the oversight of placement activities. • 

The DOL regulations to implement the new provisions of 
*the reauthorization act— employability development plans, 
job search assistance, PSE training, and establishment of 
private industry councils— were expected, indirectly, to help,, 
achieve the job placement goal. -However, the regulations 
thatldeaj directly with placement activities and systems ap- 
pear to be weaker and less specific than the rules in effect 
.prion to the reauthorization, at least for PSE. Earliet- regula- 
tions stated clearly that each prime sponsor, program agent, 
or subgrantee was responsible^ for placing all PSE par- 
ticipants in unsubsidized private or publi<? sector jobs, and 
placement w goals" Vere* set at *one-half\of participants. 9 
Revised regulations do not contain explicit transition goals 
except for participants whose tenure has expired and who are 
held over on waviers. Instead, they call for a description^ 
*the master plari of job development and placement services, 
and contain alengthy section dealing with temi^restrictiohs^ 
and the conditions for obtaining waivers of these limits. 10 

- Revised 'instructions for % grant applications are more 
specific than formerly. Prior to the reauthorization, prints 
sponsors were asked to describe placement andvfol'lowug 
procedures and to indicate how plafcemerijs are >$nfied*.' 
Revised instructions call' for a description of now 

9. U.S. Department df Labor, «'C±TA.-vC6rapilatioa of Current Regulations for Titles I, 
II, and \W\hderal Register. Part III. October 18^1977, 96^33(0, p. 5J758. 

10, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training ^ Administration', "CETA 

* Regulauqns; Final Rule and Proposed Rule," Federal* Register Part IX, May 20, 1980, 

* 67^10^(0) (4) and 676.30, pp. 33865 and 33878. 
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employability development plans are developed and used as 
well as the institutional . arrangements V^or job search 
assistance,' job development, and placement. 

A third point at which the federal government may in- 
tervene in providing guidance to sponsoif is in the review of 
plans. The authorization in the act to set "performance stan- 
dards" gave the Department of Lalibr more authority to 
establish individualized placement 'rate standards for each 
prime sponsor, taking into account the local area's economic 
situation, mix of programs, arid clientele. This system gives 
the. Department) a more forqaal and* objective means of 
testing^the adequacy of the prime Sponsor's transition plans 
than it had previously. 

finally, the Department is responsible for assessing the 
sponsors' placement systems. and their progress in meeting 
.placement goals. Emphasis in the formal assessment varies 
from year to year, but placement rates and costs continue to 
be k&/ elements. 

On the whole, the reauthorization act has strengthened the 
Department's authority to monitor placement activities. The 
resnlts of the revised' approach, however, defend on the 
manner in which performance standards are implemented. 
Because of time involved in developing regulations, the per- 
formance standards system was not fully implemented by 
-fiscal year 1981 ~ . . 

" ; The DOL role has bec^e^r^ fprcefulJ^ith the decfsion 
to drop the PSE programs in fiscal year 1981. OverJ00,000 
PSE enrollees were to be terminated beginning in M&rch 
198L The DOL urged prime sponsors to accelerate the place- 
ment of enrollees in unsubsidized private sector jobs and en- 
couraged locafgovernments and other employing^agencies to 
absojrf) .them into their agencies. All programs administered 
by the, Employment and Trainirtg Administration were re- 
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quired to make the employment of laid off PSE enrollees' 
. their first priority. 11 (See chapter 2.) , 

Local Perceptions of the Effect* 
of Reauthorization on Placement # ' 

In the survey conducted immediately after the reauthoriza- 
" tion amendments? went into effect (1979), prime sponsors 
reported that they expected the limits oh the duration of pro- 
gram participation to be the key factor in encouraging transi- 
tion. 12 The lower wages, for PSE participants, and tighter 
eligibility requirements Were considered likely to decrease 
transition. . ' * . * 

The followup study in October 1980 showed a change in - 
tV some of these views. The coupling of training with PSE, not 
the limit on duration of enrollment in CETA, was viewed as • 
exerting the greatest positive influence on transition among 
TitiyiD and Title VI participants. The tighter eligibility re- 
quirements for PSE enrollees*and the limits placed on PSE 
wages were again identified by ippst respondents as hfilder-^ 
ing transition. But the tenure limitation provisions and the 
introduction of "employability development plans were con- 
sidered by most respondents as having little effect ((table 71). 
TwoVeasons were offered for this conclusion: some sponsors . 
had already established limits for participation; others felt 
that providing waivers for enrollees who had reached thejr 
tenure limits had the effect of extending the enrollment 
^p^nod so that there was little actual difference in par- 
tickants' length of stay in CETA programs. 

y/The cohplinjfcf trailing with PSE was seen* as a transition 
^Tjelated improvement. Respondents reported that employers 



1 1 . Field Memorandum 133-8 1 , Management of the Phaseout of Programs Funded Under 
Titles 11D and VI of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act by September 30, 
1981, March 13, 1981. ' 

12. Mircngoff ctal., The New CETA, pp. 104-105. 

US 



. . , ; , Table 71 " 

^ Perception of Effects of Legislative Changes on Participants' Transition 
_ • to Unsubsidtzed Jobs, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 



Legislative change 



18-month 
limit 

Perceived effect in PSE 

Number of areas, * ~" 
reporting .... 23 

Increased transition 35 

Decreased transition 4 

No effect on transition 61 

SOURCE: Reports from sample areas. 



30-month 

limit- 
any CETA 
program 



Tighter 
eligibility 
for PSE 



Limits 
on PSE 
wages 



Introduction of 
employability 
development 

plan. 



• Coupling 
training 
with PSE 



24 23 "22 25 

(Percent of all reports) • v . 

2k" .0 ' - 23 32 

. 0 74 , m 59 0 

79 .26 18 - 68 
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70 
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-25 
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are interested in*the skills enrollees acquire and in their cer- 
tification of programxompletion &nd competence. Enrollees 
who had received training were viewed as more marketable 
than those' who had not. Moreover, the efforts of the train-r 
ing agencies to place their enrollees were expected to improve 
transition outcomes. In addition, experience pf training by 
enrollees was viewed as evidence, of motivation — a 
characteristic that made, them easier to;- place. 

The reauthorization act's tighter eligibility and wage 
restrictions were seen as depressing placement prospects for 
several reasons. PSE enrollees, subject to these reauthorize 
tion provisions,' .were considered to be less "job-ready and 
therefore less appealing to local governments which have 
been prime placement sources.. For majiy of the least 
qualified enrollees, the 18-motith limit on PSE participation 
did not provide sufficient time to acquire the skills and ex- 
perience necessary to obtain unsubsidized employment. 
Similarly, the Wage provisions were regarded as diminishing 
transition prospects, since onlyv workers with limited skills 
were willing to accept the low wage offers, and many pro- 
spective firms saw such enrollees as risky acquisitions. In ad- 
dition, the lower wage provisions have led to assignments in 
nongovernmental agencjes that were less, able to absorb par- 
ticipants. 

■f . 

Effect ef Reauthorization on . 
^^ganization of Placement Responsibility. 

Prime sponsors respond to legislative afid regulatory im- 
peratives in ways they view as, most apprppnate for their 
jurisdictions. The survey demonstrated several approaches 
sponsors had taken to organize the job placement? functions, 
(table 72). Changes were made in the joi> search and job 
development processes, and staff was added to "beef up" 
these, activities. A few major changes in 'institutional ar- 
rangements for placing enrollees have also occurred since 

4 «.tff* - ' 
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* . V ; Table 72 / 

^ Assignment of Majqr Responsibility for Participant Placement 
by Type okPrime Sponsor, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 



Typ£ of sponsor 


4 


* 


Major placement responsibility 


4 


* * 

Number *■ 


Prime 
sponsor 


s Employment 
service ' 


Efflfilo^ers 
. or program 
operators 


Shared 
responsibility 




,' 28 ' 

* * " . 


9 


X 5 


10 


4 


City 




o 5 


• 1 ! 


2 


\ o 


County , 


8 ' 


2 


• 1 


5 


•' 0 




8 


, » % -2 


* 2 


3 


1 




4 ■ ♦ 


• 6 


' i ; 


, 0 


3 


SOURCE: Reports from 28 areas. 
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284 f Jobs for CETA Participants 

reauthorization,^ and in most olf these cases tliey were not at- 
tributed to the reauthorization provisions?/ 

The most common approach to handling placement, and 
the one adopted by over one-third (36 percent) of the sample 
•sponsors, was to delegate the responsibility; to employers or 
program operators* This decision was based on the belief 
that thdy were familiar with the enrollees'and werfc likely to 
ly^ow of employment opportunities! A nearly equal number 
of sponsors (32 percent) assumed the responsibility for place- 
ment themselves, often through a central placement unit. 
The remaining sponsors either delegated the function to the 
employment service, or used more than one approach. Most 
urban sponsors preferred to handle the placement function 
"in house/' while counties and consortia relied frequently 
on employers' and program operators. Tn the balance 'of 
states, several organizations shared ihe: responsibility. 

The operations of the St. Paul spLriSor illustrate the cen- 
tralized approach: - I V 

The- CETA f)rime sponsor is a single-center 
delivery, system in whicnkll enrolls under all titles 
receW like services. Th^ counselor, with- the 
employability development plan team, develops" a 
| :< specific EDP for .each enrollee* The head of this 
team is a counselor who is responsible for the place- 
ment of a given enrollee. Job developers will seek 
jobs by 'making contact Jfitough the various 
businesses and organizations wfthin the communi- 
ty. These jobs are made available to the counselor 
who is in 'charge of specific enrolled. As the 
. • enrollees are made job-ready^. their names appear 
on a job-ready list. It is r af this point that thfe 
counselor will meet with the enrollee and determine 
with him the jqbs that are available that he might 
qualify for. The cards are^ made out for the enrollee 
and he is sent to the employer fof an initial inter- 
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view: If He isViot accepted, he has another meeting 

• with the counselor and the search for suitable 
employment.continues. * 

• The North Caroljiia^balance-of-state placement program, 
on the other hand, is highly decentralized and relies on pro- 
gram operators and the employment service: 

Throughout the BOS areas,. placement functions 
are handled independently . by CETA contractors 
'for the programs they operate. In some counties, 

• * the same operator may be responsible fof^ll CETA 

activities and for placement of all participants; in 
others, however, programs and placement resp<jn- 
sibilities may be parcelled out to a half-dozen or 
more operators. In one* county for example, the 
local ES handles placement for Title 11B classroom 
and individual referral training, the state DOL 
handles OJT placements, and the community ac- 
tion agency is responsible : f or IIB work experience, p - 
Title IV youth program?, and all PSE placemttfts. 

** In an effort to improve placement performance, five spon- 
sors in the survey shifted the responsibility for the placement 
function after 1978, either by developing their 'own place- 
ment linfts or b? placing thejesponsibilities direction their 
subcontrSctors. ABSSR field , research associate described 
the reasons for the changeover, by an urban sponsor: 

The main x effect that'fhe reauthorization act has 
had on the. price's placement system has 'been to 

' lead the prime to take oyer this .responsibility itself, 
rather than, as* before, subcontracting it to the ES. 
This change stemmed from the prime's decision to 

' take over assessmeiitand referral from ES'follbw- 

• mg the elimination ofJhe-hold'Tiarmless clause for 
ES eligibility-determination. Once assessment and 

- referfal were brought "in house, " the prime fejt it, 
" ? ' 4 
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' - rather than the ES, was in abetter position to han- • 
* die placement. . ' 

In other areas where changes in the placement system oc- 
curred/ they 1 involved such internal organization or pro- 
cedural shifts as-an increase in the number of job developers, 
greater* alliance with local PICs, and ah expansion of job 
search, workshops and job clubs. These changes, however, 
were npt entirely attributable to the reauthorization act's em- 
phasis on transition. One field associate noted that: 

*• Although tht most effective parts of the prime's 
placement system occurred at about the same time' 
as reauthorization^ ,it is hard to attribute specific 
actions to the act itself. Most likely the act provided 
increased emphasis and .stimulated the internal 
organization ai\d procedures the prime had install- 
ed. Thus, the effects of the act on placement are 
f * much like thosjS dn employability^ development 
^planning: the act encouraged - progress and ac- 
celerated progress in areas in which the prime wfcs 
already operating. 

Placement Strategies 
Since Reauthorization 

*• .There are several ^prerequisites to the placement of 
enrollees in unsubsidized jobs. First, a.supply consideration: 
enrollees must possess tHe basiic qualifications and specific 
skills appropriate for the needs of local labor markets. Sec- 
ond,* a demand cc^fekjeration: openings must exist to which 
enrollees can apply. Third,, ihtermediary institutions such, as 
the training agencies,' PSE* employers, public employment 
services, community based organizations and grime sponsor 
pla'cement' units must perform the labor exchange function 
of bringing the supply and demand together and, of cdurse, 
the participant must actively seek ejmfployment. This survey 
examined each of these factors. 

303 
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♦ ' 

Skill acquisition. Occupational skill training was the prin- 
cipal form of training for PSE enrolle'es who participated in 
training programs. (See chapter 5 for a fuller discussion.) It 
was also4he major training activity of Title IIB enrollees. 
Although critical of specific .training provision*, of the 
reauthorization act and of the manner in which they were be- , 
ing implemented, most respondents indicated that, on 
balance, the training proyjded PSE enrollees did enhance 
their ability to obtain unsubsidized employment 

Labor market conditions. The second- "condition, 
availability of suitable openings, -is a function of-thr labor 
market. During the period 1978 to' 1980, 19 offthe J^areas 
experienced increased unemployment rates. Hbwtfver, the 
overall unemployment rate .in an area is an imperfect in- 
dicator of placement possibilities for a particular program. 
Because labor markets are. segmented in. terms .of occupa*. 

, tions, industry, and geography, it may be possible to place 
enrollees in the interstices of these job markets, even* when 

■ overall unemployment rates are high. Layoffs in manufac- 
turing establishments, for example, may co-exist with shor- 
tages in service industries. Similarly, there may be few open- 
ings in a declining inner city while nearby suburban com- 
munities may be "experiencing employment growth. 
Moreover, the presence of a trained labor force may en- 
courage economic development 'and, with it, employment 
opportunities. Further, job, openings due ' to turn- 
over—workers retiring or leaving for other reasons— provide 
.job opportunities in' many, occupations during periods of 
both good and bad businesa.conditio'ns. a 

Use of intermediaries. The third condition— reliance 'on 
PSE employers,, training agencies, and other intermediaries 
to' assist enrollees— is particularly significant. Respondents 
in most' areas' acknowledged that PSE employers have a 5 
responsibility either to hire participants or to assist in placing 
them in unsubsidized private sector jobs where employment 
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possibilities exist/ However, in most cases (^^xecufion of 
this obligation depended. entirely on an un^^|^tfngihat - ' 
good faith efforts would be made, SER-- 1 '-\ 

Only six prime sponsors— one-fourth .o^j^^s^ i^. &?. 

^ sample— specified placement goals ftfthe PSE^S^I^^t * 1 
tracts, and only two made the absorption of somS^r^^^t, 
within the PSE employing agency a contractual require^nf^ V 

, In two of the largest cjties, New York and Philafoljj^ 

: % obligations tbtaieet placement goals were specified in$o£- * *fV \« 
tracts with som« nonprofit organizations, but ndt.v^h^^ ] 
municipal agencies. In late 1980, however, the mayor of Ifew 
York issu&I^n executive order encouraging city agencie^foA^!^ 

. hire PSE^ workers when possible, Philadelphia, too, pl&nned . 
to give qualified PSE workers preference in hiring for t>|S^^ 

^ martent city jobs in 1981. InOrange Coynty (California) amp • • . . 
th£ Balance' of Arizona, goals were/specified in contracts 
based on prior placement experience, while in Kansas City 0 
(Kansas} and Phoenix, contracts stipulate that the employer ' \. \ 
iwist place 50 percent of the participants in unsubsidized 
jobs. with their own^orgariizations or with o|her employers. 4 

, Some sponsors were reluctant to ?et placement gosh for 
PSEempfoyers because of the low skill levels of the^ftroll^eS . 
/ and because "it smacks of coercion. " They preferred to en-^ 
courage employers to. hire or assist in placing the most job- . 
ready enrollees where feasible and" rewarded those who did ^ 
so by replacing the vacated PSE positions with other^ 
.enrollees. * " V 

Sponsors were more prone to* use training agencies for 
placement. About 40 percent of those purveyed had 
established placement goals for some of the agencies pro- 
viding skill training, and these were "specified in contract^ J fc ' 
These goals, ranging from 70 to 100 percent of enrollees, 9 , 
were somewhat higher than those set for PSEemployers. In r " • 
Chester County, for example, a weatherizatipn training pro- ^ 
gram had a 75 percent placement goal/The major training 
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- contractors in Middlesex County also Haft to meet a x 75, per- 
cent placement goal. Union County, New Jersey required 

_ that skill centers place 70 percent of theitf CETA enrollees. In 
their contract with the New Jersey Department of Labor for 
« -pre-ap'prentice jnachine craft training, 30 percent of the cort- 
tract payment was prorated according to placements. 

' m • There were several^reasons why some prime sponsors had 
not insisted upon placement goals for training agencies. 
Some handled placements themselves. In other instances,* the 
• training agencies were not equipped to handle placements, 
and to force them into placement activities might* divert 
resources from skill training. Finally, where skill'training 
services were only aVailable outside the sponsors' areas, it 
was considered unrealistic to require placement performance 
from agencies -unfamiliar with tfie t job' market in the 

sponsor'^ area. ' 

♦ 

. Whether placement goals were stated in contracts or. 
* agreed on informally, sponsors were faced with the problem 
of dealing with the minority of training agencies and 

^♦employers who did not meet their placerrfent commitments. 
Forty percent of the sample sponsors imposed sanctions on 
PSE employers, and 50 percent applied sanctions on training 
agencies. The primary forms* these measures took were 
nonrenewal of training contracts 'and refusal to provide PSE 
employers with additional participants. Several sponsors 
rated placement performance and men tied dollar allocations 
and PSE enrollment to the ratings^ In most cases, however, 
the threat of nonrenewal pr reduction in contracts was suffi- 

j. cient. This strategy was especially effective with nonprofit 
organizations and private training agencies. It was not sp ef-' 
fective with government organization^ who were less depen- 
dent uponPSE resources. 

Use of employment service. -Local employment service of- 
fices are another resource for CETA placement assistarice, 
vin 1980, most sponsors (65 percent for PSE, and 69 percent 
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for Title IIB/C) used this capability. Placement assistance 
was among the activities most frequently provided to prime 
sponsqrs by tk£ : employment service (see chapter 3)^ 
However, the assistance was generally limited to requiring 
CETA participants to register with ES placement units. 

* Sixty-one percent of the sponsors rated the employment 
srvice record of placing CETA^ enrbllees as poor, and a 
number stopped referring enrollees to the employment ser- 
vice for placement. 13 Only three sponsors * included the 
empttfyment service in th'eir i^stof organizations successful in 
placing enrollees. Several respondents attributed this .record 
to the fact that the post-reauthorjzation enrollees 'are less 
marketable than their predecessors. 

Participant efforts. While sponsors viewed participants' 
effort? as an important element pf the transition process, few 
requirements were actually placed on enrollees other than 
registration for jpbs. Our 1979 survey found 65 percent of 
sponsors requiring all of theirTitle IID and VI enrollees to 
register with the employment service. In 1980, the figure fell 
to 57 percent: Only one^half of the.survey sponsors imposed, 
tins requirement on their Title IIB enrollees. 

Some sponsors insisted upon more active participant ef- 
forts. Chester County required its Title IIB work experience 
enrollees to interview two employers'per month on 10 hours 
of paid time. Those who did not were terminated. All Title 
Vr enrollees in Cook County were given release time to seek 
unsubsidized employment during the final months of their 
enrollment. In Mid-Counties, Michigan all Title IIB and' 
PSE enrollees were sent letters at regular intervals reminding 
them of their responsibility to seek employment. Although 
sponsors imposing these requirements did not uniformly ex- 
hibit the highest job entry rates, respondents felt that such 
practices did enhance participants' employment possibilities. 

13. In FV 1979 the employment service placed 20 percent of all applicants in linsubsidizdd 
jobs. See Y&80 Employment and Training Report of the President, p. 58^ . ^ ^ \ 
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However,' a majority of the sample 'sponsors did not re- 
quire their PSE enrollees tcr do more than register with the 
ES where they were provided with information on available, 
jobs and^ encouraged to apply for them. Many sponsors 
relied on the 18-month PSE limitation to motivate par- 
ticipants to seek unsubsidized employment. 

In sum, a number of changes in job placement strategies 
occurred following reauthorization." Increasingly employers^ 
and. program operators were given placement respon- 
sibilities, while the employment' service continued to play a 
limitedjole. A number of sponsors began specifying place- 
ment goals for employers and skill training contractors, and ■ 
some imposed sanctions on those who failed to meet goals. 
^Most sponsors continued to place only minimal requirements 
on participants. On balance, sponsors increased their em- 
phasis on placement activities; but these changes were not 
the direct result of the reauthorization act. Rather, thpy 
reflected a refinement of 'strategies and operations as pro-, 
gram administrators gained experience. 

Transition Directed Practices " -\ 

There are a host of factors that are likely to affect transi- 
tion performance. Some are well within the control of spon- 
sors and subcontractors, others less so, and some not at all 
(Chart 4). M - £ 

Local labor market conditions and funding levels are ' 
among the cbnstraintrwithin which sponsors must operate. 
In 1980, unemployment rates in the survey areas ranged 
from 3.7 percent in Capital Area, Texas to 13 percent in 
Lorain, Ohio. Funding Jevels determine the number of per- 
♦.sons that can be enrolled and, subsequently, the placement 
effort th$t must be made on their behalf. " (' 



14. For a list of factors used in analyzing sponsor program performance, see Ripley et aU 
CET/i Prime Sponsor Management Decisions, p. 74. 
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Chart 4 ^ 
Factors Affecting Transition Performance 



Factors Over Which Sponsors Have Little or No Control 

1. Labor market conditions . _ ' \/ 

2. Job entry requirements » ' 

.3. Legislative mandates, e.g., eligibility criteria - 

4. National program. priorities ' —^t, 

5. Level of funding 

Factors Over .Which Sponsors Have Some-Control 

1. Community attitudes toward CET^ program 

2. # Characteristics df program participants — 

3. Attitudes of program participants 
4; Mix of programs and activities 

5.* Duration of participant enrollment - ,\ \* 



Factors Over Which Sponsors Have a High Degree of Control 

JL Location of the placei^tut^&xnction 

2*. Selectioh of staff * * - 

3. Selection of PSE employers * ' ' * • . ^ ^ - ■ 

4. Selection of training agencies^ " ! . * 
^ Use of the labor market intermediates. , *f 

of Establishment and enforcement of ,(raji$jl*en goals . 

7. Staff and resources assigned to placement v 

8. Development of strategies and processes to facilitater-placement 



unsuljsidized employment ' 
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Legislative provisions and national program priorities 
.represent a second set of factors ove % r which sponsors cannot 
exercise control. The limits placed on PSE wages, eligibility 
criteria, and the coypling of training and PSE employment, 
as well as other provisions of the act, affect transition prob- 
abilities. ' 

/Sponsors, through their public relations activities, recruit- 
ment practices, and counseling and draining activities, can 
exert a modicum of control over suclji transition-related fac- 
tors as community attitudes toward Jheir program and the 
characteristics and. attitudes of the enrollees. Considerably 
mors discretion^ However, can be exercised by program ad- 
ministrators in their selection of PS^ employers and training 
' agencies, and in the strategic and administrative devices to 
. facilitate transition. This section examines the practices over 
which the sponsor has significant control. 

All sponsors were asked to review, their placement ex- 
perience, and the responses of those with above average job 
entry rates were examined. -The key to their succpss appears 
to be the strategies they developed in working wih PSE 
employers, training agencies, and program participants. 

Most frequently, these sponsors attributed their placement 
o results to their close working relationships with employers. 
Employers were encouraged to provide PSE enrollees with 
release^ime to seelf employment, and participants were 
assigned only to employers* who had previously absorbed 
enrollees. The second most frequently mentioned strategy 
was to approve training only in'high demand occupations 
and give training agencies a major role in placement. The 
third approach focused on participants.- Respondents 
underscored the importance of reminding participants of the 
temporary nature of their assignment and cited the impor- 
tance of counseling and followup. One sponsor deliberately 
selected only highly motivated program applicants. 
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Aslced to identify elements which impede transition, the 
same group of sponsors mentioned factors Over which they 
have little or no control: economic downturns, the lower 
qualifications of enrollees, and the poor image of CETA in 
the eyes of employers. 

Trends in CETA Program Outcomes > 

To assess more fully the outcomes of the CETA employ- 
ment and training programs, it is necessary to disaggregate 
the job entry rates, examine program outcomes other than 
placements, and track long term trends. This section ex- 
amines the components of placement data and looks at 
CETA outcomes from fiscal 1975 througfffiscal 1980. It also 
discusses the intermediate term effect of the program on 
labor force adjustment and earnings of participants. 

•mfob Entry Rates 

by Program Activity , 

Job entry rates of CETA enrollees are associated with 
kinds of progmm activities as well as with the characteristics 
of enrollees (table 73). Highest rates were reported for those 
enrolled in, on-the-job training and for Title HB/C enrollees 
who received only ' 'services,' ' such as counseling or job 
market information. On-the-job trainees are in an advan- 
tageous position since they are already part of the employer's ; 
work forepersons receiving "services" only are generally , 
job-ready and can be placed with minimal^gffort. 

' O^pational skifl trainees are, more successful in obtain- 
ing Immediate employment (44 percent in 1980), than 
Enrollees in courses such as adult basic education op English 
as a second language (34 percent) which enhance the person's 
basic qualifications rather than prepare him for a specific oc- 
cupation. . c 
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Job entry rates for public service employment participants 
in 1980 were virtually the same for Title IID andTitle VI (36 
and 35 percent). Three-fffths of these placements were in 
public sector jobs, which indicates that CETA has been suc- 
cessful in accomplishing a social objective— chanelling 
disadvantaged persons into public employment. 

The lower jol^entry rate for PSE enrollees compared with 
those in Title IIB/C may be due to the "direct placements" 
under Title IIB/C (see discussion below). There is also a 
possibility that the expectation of being absorbed into the 
regular workforce of the employing agency'may deter job 
seeking efforts on the part of PSE enrollees. 15 

Components of Job Entry Rates 

Direct, indirect and self -placements. Job entry rates area 
composite of placement? made^with the assistance of prime 
sponsors or subagents and of jobs found by enrollees 
themselves. Those made by CETA" sponsors or subagents 
may be "direct" or f indirect." Direct placements are those 
which are made with limited services to the participant (i.e., 
intake, assessment, counseling, job market information,Job 
reYefrals or supportive services). Indirect placements are 
those made after an individual has been enrolled in a 
substantive training or employment program- The indirect 
placement rate is a more critical measure of program out- 
comes, since it reflects the resutljjPthe training or experience 
offered to clients as, well as placement efforts. 

The major difference between job entry rates for Title 
IIIr/C and. for PSE is the proportion (17 percent) of Title 
IIB/C placements classified as direct. Direct placements*do' 
not generally apply to.-PSE.participants since they are enroll- 
ed in pyDgrams, Without direct placements, rates for all 



15?9eheral Accounting Office, Moving Participants, pp^20-21. 
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Table 73 . 

Job Entry Rates by Activity, CETA Title IIB/C, Title IID, and Title VI, Fiscal 1980 

^tifif- * (percent of terminations) > 



, » Classroom training Work experience 

Occupational On-the-job » Public service. In ) ^ Service 
Termination status skill Other training • employment school Other /mly* 



. , Title HB/C ; , > - 

Total: Number 5 \. . . 156,754 58,536 68,860 Z c 104,096 83,924 73,744 

Percent 100 100 100 - .... ^100 100 100 

Entered employment 44 . 34 * .63 - 5 • . 36 58 

"Private sector , 36 i' V ,29 } 57 - - ♦ 4 23 51 

Public sector , 8 5. 6 - 13 7 ° 

tfthe^positive terminations .. . 16 25 4 T 76 21 . 13 , 

<Noii^silive terminations 40 41 33 - 19 / 4? . . 29 



Title HP r ^ 

Total: Number b 67774 2,684 „ ^~c 197,816 \ 2^104 5^ ! 

Percent.....' 100 . 100 i - 100 A 100 100' 100 

-o 

Entered employment.... / .... 34 23 m € 36 .9 24 30" 

Private sector/. 27 19 . - ' * 14 2 16 V -,25 

' Public«ector 7 4 22 7 8 \ 5 

bther positive terminations .. . 20 ', 29 ( * - 8 50 29 \ .46 . 

Nonpositive terminations, 46 48 ' - - 0 56j 4i 47 . Ijfr 

Title VI J / , ■ » \ f 

Total: Number 0 2^054 ' <T7^ c ' 188,567 c~^ 3,732 2,1* 

4fe Percent...; - 100 - - 'i 1 Q 100 « f 100 100 



Entered employment 

, Private sector 

Public sector^... . ..' 

Other positive terminations \ . . 
Nonpositive terminations 



•48 
'42. 
6 

12 ' 
:'40 e 



35' 
14. 
21 
6 

59. 



7 
4 
3 
68 
25 



40 
30 
10 
15 
45 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, based on annual CETA program activity summary reports. 

a. Includes employment services such as intake, counseling, referral to employers, and/ or supportive s erie s such as health care, transporta- 
tion, child care, etc. 

b. Excludes transfers to ottfer CETA titles. 

c. Number of terminations 2,000 or fewer. 
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three titles would be more similar, A second difference is a 
higher proportion of self-placements among .PSE enrollees. 



Fiscal year 1980 job entries 



Type of job entry 


Title HB/C 


Title HD 


Title VI 




* * 


f Pprrf»nt^ 

vl vvli Ly 




Total 


;loo 


100 


• 100. 


Made by sponsor 










73 


64 


64 




h 


1 


2 




56 


. 63 


61 


Self-placements and other . . 


28 

1 


36 


36 


SOURCE: Based on table 67. 




i 





Other positive and nonpositive terminations. Participants 
who do not enter unsubsidized employment. are classified 
either as "other positive" — those who return to school or 
join the armed forces — or "nonpdsitive." Since more than 
one-third of the Title IIB/C enrollees are 19 years of age or 
younger, and more than half of that age group are still in 
school, the rate of other positive terminations is higher for 
Title IIB/C (25 percent in 1980) than* for PSE tiles (9 per^ 
cent). • 

The other side of the placement coin, "nonpositive ter- 
minations," also bears examination. One of the most strik- 
ing facts „shewn hy table 67 is the large proportion of^such 
terminees, those who \#ere not known to have obtained jobs, 
returned to school, or entered the armed forces. More than 
one-Half of the fiscal 1980 terminees from public service 
employment programs and more than one-third of Title 
IIB/C .termi^fts were classified as nonpositive, 

A longitudinal study of persons enrolle.d in CETA in fiscal 
year 1976.who terminated by the end of that year sheds^ome, 
light on reasons for nonpositive terminations^Twelve per- 
* cent of the nonpositive termineesr TefT* for personal 
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reasons-^health, family care, transportation, or removal 
from the area. Seventeen percent were either laid off because 
of completion of a CETA project, lack of funds, or reflusal 
to continue in their CETA program. And 10 percent were 
-^administratively separated" for other reasons, this left 61 
percent, whose reason for terminating was not ascertained. 16 

The large proportion in the "unknown" category may in- 
clude some persons who left CETA and were not able to ob- 
tain jobs jmmediately or thrae who withdrew from the labor 
force.,On the other hand, lbmay include some who actually 
entered employment but failed to notify the prime sponsor. 
Nonpositive terminations may also reflect programmatic 
.problems— selectiop^t enrolfees- notable to benefit from, 
training or jobs, mismatch' between CETA programs and 
clients' needs, lack$| counseling or supportive services,* 'or 
failure to stress the'job finding objectives. . 



- 1 



nfefmediate^Term Outcomes, 
of CETA Programs 

While the immediate -postprogram' employment experience 
of enrollees is useful for comparative purposes anchas a 
measure of short range program outcomes, a longer term 

vie^v of the impact of CETA programs is more meaningful. 

* * * -~- 

The mulfipte-objectives of CETAjnak^t^extremdy dif- 
ficult to develpp suitablejoiantitative measures to evaluate 
results v . Reports^of thefDepartment of Labor's management 
information system and the Continuous Longitudinal Man- 
power Survey of CETA enrollees and terminees provide the 
. best^data^tb analyze postprogram labor market experience, 
even this*information does not convey the full range of, 
benefit* associated with CETA activities. * . 

16. Derived from data in Westat, Inc., "Impatton 1977 Earnings of^New FY 197^ CETA 
Enrollees in Selected Program ActivitieV* .Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, 
Net Impact Report I, prepared for Office/>f Program Evaluation, Employment and Train', 
ing Administration (Rockville/MDr^We^tat, Inc., March 1981), pp. 3-36: 
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During the first six years of CETA, qlose to 10 million per- 
sons were enrolled in the major locally administered CETA 
programs, according to DOL reports (table 74).> Nearly twO- 
thirds of these wf re in Title IIB/C. Of the 10 million, about 9 
million left the program, and slightly more than one-third of 
these got jobs immediately either^through the assistance of 
CETA sponsors or subcontractors or through their own ef- 
forts. Job. entry rates over the jFearS were higher for persons 
in training programs (Title IIB/C), than' for PSE enrollees 
(37 vs. 28 percent average for 1975-1980) (table 75). 

On the whole, job entry, rates, even fQr/T itle IIB/C pro 7 
grams, have been -lower "than ifi the pr^-CETA manpower 
programs. But this may be due in part to'inclusion in CETA 
of activities not specifically intended to lead to job place- 
ment, such as work experience programs for in-school 
youth.' 7 ' ' 

Changes in Labor Force Status 

CLMS reports indicate that the employment experience df 
CETA terminees improves over time. A followup study of 
terminees who entered CEtA adult-oriented programs in 
1976 shows that $0 percent were employed immediately after 
leaving CETA and 60 percent a year later (table 76)/ 8 The 
study indicates that those with the most stable pre-entry 
employment histories had relatively -good post-termination 

17. Mirengoff and Rindler, CETA: Under local Control, pp. 225-6. Job erUry rates 
averaged 57 percent in selected DOL training programs in fiscal 1974 compared with an 
average of 3 7 percent for *CETA Title IIB/C from 1975 to 1980. However, CETA figures 
include in-fchool youth not included in the selected pre-CETA manpower programs. 

18. The higher placement rates shown in the CLMS reports (table 76) .compared with 
DOL's management information system (MIS) (table 75) may be due to differences in the 
programjs included or in the method of gathering the data: (a) CLMS reports are for adult- 
oriented programs while DOL" reports include some, programs for in-school youth; 
(b) CLMS reports, based on interviews with a sample of enrollees, may have more complete 
information on persons who obtained employment on their own than MIS reports, derived 
from prime sponsor records. ' ' \ 
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SOURCE; Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department : ofX;abbr data. ? . - ^ - • • , £j 

a. First time enrotfments for each title. Includes transfers -from otber- titles: ' ' ' ^ 
* . ."T/ 

b. Includes transfers to other tit4es of CETA.\ " . . v - . * £J 

* c. Includes transition quarter puly-Sept. 1976). - " ' . . . 2. 
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employ menf. However,' those with little employment before . 
CETA did not attain a high employment level afterward, but 
they ha'd^gre^tej^verage gains in employment status. 19 

V ^ ' - ;; Jp Table 75 

: . { Job Entry Rates 
, . CETA Title I (HB/O, Title II (IID), and Title VI„ ; 
Fiscal 1975-1980* 



Fiscal year 


Combined 
rate 


Title I 
(IIB/O 


Title rf 

aiD>. 


Title VI 






(Ku^ept of terminations) 




1975 


" 31 


32 


' 24 


29 - 


. 1976 


' 28 


30 


23 


20 ■ 


1977 


- 35 . 


39 


18 


34 


1978 


40 (43) 


45 (48) 


38,(45) ■ 


31 (33) ' 


1979 


39 (44) 


44 (47) 


42'(47) 


28 X36) 


1980 


35 (38) 


37 (41) 


31 (35) 


31(35) 


Average 










1975-80 


- 34/ 


37 '* 


29 


28, ' 


SOURCE. Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of labor data. 



a. Ratio of job entries .to terminations. Actual job entry rates for Title II and Vl may be 
higher than the-rates shown because intertitle transfers are included in terminationilgures. 
Figures in parentheses show jojb entry rates for fiscal 1978-1980 with, intertitle transfers ex- 
cluded. . 



It is, striking that one-fojurth' of those enrolled in CETA 
were not in thfc lab6r force prior to enrollment, and on^- fifth 
wereUot, after termination. According to the CLMS study, a 
large proportion— 25 perCeijt— of those not' in the Jabor 
force for a considerable part of the' year prior to CETA 
enrollment returned to a no't-in-the-labor force status after 
CETA termination. Enrollees classified as not in the labor 
force after leaving CETA were persons whose principal ac- - 
* tivity was school or training, who w,ere in an institution, o^ 



19. Westat, Inc., **Postprogram Experiences and Pre/Post Comparisons for Terminees 
Who Entered CETA During Fiscal Year 1976," Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Survey, Followup Report 2, prepared for Office of Program Evaluation, Employment 2nd 
Training Administration (Rockville, MD: Westat, Inc., March 1979), pp. 1-2, 1-7* 1-5. 
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who were ^pt seeking work because of ill he'alth, family ^ 
responsibilities, or for other, reasons. >.'* 

V ' - 

Table 76 • . 
Labor Force Status of CETA Terminees 
Prior to CETA Enrollment and Subsequent to Termination 3 

» Labor force status 

7Z '■ Not in 

Point of time Employed,, Unemployed labor force 

t (Percent of terminees) 

Prior to entry 





,26" 


48 


26 




24 


51 


25 


PoftMermination 










50 


21 


.29 
' 22 




50 ' 


28 






26 


21° 




, . . 55 
* 60 


24 


21 




21 





SOURCE: Westat, Inc., Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, CLMS,' Follottup 
Report 2, March 1979, app. D, table 42. 

a. Persons who entered adult-oriented CETA programs during fiscal year 1976 anc^who 
had been out of CETA at least 12 months. 



Terminees from on-the-job training and public servicfe 
employment, had better employment records than persons 
leaving other program activities/ according to the CLMS N 
(table 77) ™ About one-half of the PSE terminees who were 
employed three months after termination were working for 
public employers. \- 



20.' According to the DOL management information system data (table 73), PSE terminees 
hid lower placement rates than those terminating from other activities immediately after 
termination while CLMS data show them as having better employment records than those 
in classroom training or in adult work experience. 



Table 7? 

. Labor Force Status of CETA Terminees by PrograarAQivity 
3 and 12* Months After Termination* 



Program activity 



Labor force status 



All 

activities 



Classroom 
training 



On-the-job 
training 



Adult work 
experience 



Public 

service 



Multiple 
activities 



3 months post-CETA 
Total 

Employed 

Unemployed*. 

-Not in labor force.* . , 



12 months post-CETA 

Total * 

Employed , . . , , 

Unemployed 

Mptin labor force, . . . , 







(Percent of terminees) 




1 

100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


52 


46 


64 


52 ' 


54 


44 


26 


. 32 


21 


• 26 


23 


30 


21 


22 


16 


22 " 

> 


23 


26 


100 


' 100 


100 


100* , 


100 


100 


60' 


54 


68 


56 


' 64 


• 57 


21 


25 


'20 


22 


16 


24 


19 


21 


12 


22 


20 


, 19 



SOURCE: Westat, Inc., Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Followup Report 2, March 1979, table 5-8, pp. 5-14. 
a. Persons who entered adult-oriented CETA programs during fiscal year 1976 and who had been out of CETA at least 12 months/ 
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Earnings Changes 

/he 1978 reauthorization act, for the first time since 
C^TA was enacted, recognized a change of earnings as an 
)licit objective. For the most part, enrollees had higher 
taings after leaving the program than they had before 
Entering. CLMS studies found that annualized earnings of# 
those out of CETA for 12 months averaged $4,990 compared 
' with $2,850 in the fourth quarter before entry, a gain of 75 
percent. 21 Enrollees who had the poorest employment , 
records before enrollment in CETA made the greatest earn- ' 
ings gains after termination, while those 4 employed before 
their participation in CETA,^ on the average, did not return. 
* to their pre-CETA earnings levels. Annualized earriings 
gains after one year, in, absolute terms, were highest for 
those wjio had been enrolled in on-the-job -training pro- 
grams. Public service employment program enrollees 
registered the second highest increases. Classroop training 
enrollees ranked third, while adult work experience enrollees 
had the lowest post-CETA earnings gains. The percentage 
gain- over pre-CETA earnings was greatest for classroom 
training enrollees, however. • , - ♦ 

The earnings .gains' of CETA enrollees take on rrtpre mean- 
ing when compared with the experience of a matched group 
of persons not enrolled in CETA, To compare the-Change in 
earnings^of the two groups^the CLMS project used the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS) files, to identify a comparison 
. group ar/d social security earnings repordfc to measure the in- 
come of tjpth groups, 22 The study supports the conclusion 
that CETA enrollees on the average, had higher earnings 



21. West'at, Inc., Followup Report 2, pp. 1-2, J-12, and appendix table 57. 

22. Westat, Inc., Net Impact import 1, Chapter 3. The CETA group includes persons 
enrolled in CETA in fiscal 1976 and terminated 4™ December 3Y, 1976. Direct referrals to 
jobs, those nofassigned to a CETA activity, and youth in summer jobs were omitted. For a 
discussion oj^methods of selecting the comparison group', techniques used to adjust for 'dif- 
ferences between the comparison group and the treatment group, and methodological 
problems, see chapters 3 and 4 of the CLMS study. 
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gains than comparable nonparticipants, and that those 
enrollees with poor earnings or employment histories gained 
most. Th^overall net-e&rnings impafct is relatively small, 
ho\fcever. - J > 

CETA 1976 enrollees who terminated before 1977. tiad 
1977 earnings gains above pre-CETA levels averaging $30() 
or about 8 percent more than the gains of the comparison 
group (table- 78). The increase among the low pre-CETA 
earners averaged $550 more than earnings gains of persons in 
the comparison group. <Ihe gains of high pre-CETA earners, , 
however, were $50 less than those of their counterparts in the- 
- control groups. Outcomes varied by sex; females, who 
generaJIyJiad lojver pre-CETA earnings, scored greater gains 
cqmpared with their,matched group thanr did males. 

Those CETA enrollees who were placed btf the prime 
sponsor on termination gained more than the matched group 
(an average of $1,250 more). The CETA enrollees who ter- 
minated and were not placed by the prime sponsor did not 
show significant earnings gains compared to their matched 
group. , , 4 

When compared with their matched counterparts-, the 
largest earnings jjains were registered by on-the-job trainees; 
participants in classroom training (rather than PSE) % were se- 
cond. The lower gains* recorded for PSE enrollees were 
believed to understate their true gains, since a proportion 
entered state or local government employment after termina; 
tion and may not have had their earnings covered by 'socfal 
security. The earnings" of work experience participant's in 
'1977 were not significantly different from those of the com- 
parison group. 

/' 




Table 78 V. 1 
r 1977 Earnings Gains of CETA terminees in Excess of Earnings Gains of Comparison Group 
by Level of Preprogram Earnings and by CETA Program Activity 

; * Program activities ' 

* * ft .Public 

Preprogram earnings % ' Classroom On-the-job * * service Work ' Multiple 
j group ° Ail training ' - training ~ employment experience activities 

"Xllgrpups..... $300* »" S350 3 $ 850* $250° $-150 1 ; $350 c 

Low earners ? \* 550* 600* . !,3(# 900 a ^ , 0 550 b 

Intermediate earners 50 / 0 450 3 0 * -200 . 250 

High earners ; , -50 '250 300 -250 * -800 c 0 •100 

L - f 

SOURCE: # Westat^Inc., Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Net Impact Report 1, March 1981, pp. 3-29.« 

NOTE, This tatrie covers fiscal 1976 CETA enrbllees who terminated before December 1976 excluding direct referrals to jobs, persons ifbt 

assigned to a program acltjvity, and summer youth enrollees. Figures not adjusted for Social Security noncoverage. % 

LevcJ of significance:^^* ° * ^ . ' 

a*= significant at the 0.01 level, i 
. b = sigri*ificant'at |he 0.05 level. '. s ■ 

, c = significant, at the 0.10 level. H 

_ * . • 
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Summary 

Several provisions of the reauthorization act help to pro- 
vide conditions which are more conducive than the original 
< h CETA legislation to placing CETA enrollees in unsubsidized 
employment; others tend to hinder placement. Respondents 
in the BSSR sample noted particularly the salutary effect in 
enhancing employability of new training provisions for 
public service enrollees. On the other hand, the stricter 
eligibility requirements andrlower . wages have tended to 
enroll persons with fewer job qualification^ dampening op- 
portunities for transfer to either public or private sector 
jobs., Thdf 18-month limit on tenure in public service jobts 
- programs and the 30-month limit for all CETA titles were 
beljeved to have little effect on placement outcomes during 
the second year after the reauthorization act. 

The , reauthorization amendments* created a greater 
awareness of the transition objective but did not result in 
higher job entry rates upon termination. The combined job 
entry rate for CETA Titles IIB/C, IID, and VI, rose slightly 
from 43 percent in 1978 to 44 percent in 1979, but dropped 
sharply to 38 percent in 1980. Local officials attributed the 
decline to a softer labor market (the U.S. unemployment rate 
. rose from 5.8 in 1979 to6.8 percent in 1980), but lower skill- 
ed, less marketable enrollees were also believed to be a factor 
in the decline. The biggestHrops occurred in Title IIB/C and 
Title IID; Title VI placement rates, which were lower than 
those of other titles in 1978, remained stable. * 

Immediate placement outcomes depended, to a con- 
siderable degree, on management practices, ^ and emphasis 
given to the placement objectives. Several of the sponsors in 
the BSSR sample have intensified placement efforts by' 
assuming responsibility themselves or placing more respon- 
sibility on su )contractors. Others 'have' made changes in in- 
ternal organi sation%nd procedures. On the whole, sponsors 
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* r * 

are placing more emphasis on .placement activities, but 
changes are not due entirely t6,the reauthorization act. 

While the short range placement outcomes are significant, 
the longer term trends add perspectives. Between 1975 and 
1980, over one-third of the 9 million CET^tejTTiiij^s were 
placed immediately after termination either through their 
own efforts or through a CETA intermediary. Longitudinal 
studies, however, show improved labor force status over 
time. A follpwup study of 1976 terminees from adult pro-^ 
grams showed 60 p^cerit employed after one year. 

. The impact of CETA is reflected in improved earnings .as 
well as labor force status. The CLMS national sample survey 
found that average annualized earnings of 1976 terminees 
were $*4,990 for the fourth quarter **after leaving 
CETA — $2,140 more than their earnings in the fourth 
quarter before entry. Largest gains were made by those who 
were unemployed or out of the labor force before entry, 
while some who had been employed, before CETA averaged 
lower post-CETA earnings. A comparison of CETA 
enrollees with a groups of no^i-enrollees with, like 
characteristics showed estimated 1977* earnings gain§ after 
preprogram earnings averaging about 8 percent higher ($300) 
for the CETA group. Those who were placed by 'CETA 
sponsors at termination averaged better earnings gains over 
their nonparticipant counterparts than those who obtained 
employment on their own or by some other means. 

The'intermediate labor force and earnings gains of CETA 
enrollees support the view that programs targeted to persons 
with poorest employment histories are most effective and 
that management practices can contribute significantly to 
placement results and earnings. 
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Table A-l 

, Changes in Characteristics of Public Servjce Employment Participants 
'• ■• US, Total and Survey Areas, Fiscal 1978 and 1980 

(p ercenl of all participants) . 

~ Us! Study Changes 

total ' areas 1978 to 1980 

VS. Study 

Characteristic \ 1978 1980 1978 1980 total areas 

Jemale' 39 48° 41 49 +9 +8 

Youth,16to21 21 25' 22 25 +4 +3- 

. Less than high 

, school education ... 26 32 23" • 26 "-+6 +3 , 

'-Public Assistance , 

• recipient / .. 19 25 ' 20 26 +6 +6 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 
Management Information System. • . 
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TabI<eB4 x 

^ Characteristics of Populations Eligible for Public Service Employment Programs 

• ' - Before and After the Reauthorization Act ^_ 

Before Reauthorization \ \ After Reauthorization 

» » , Population 1 Population 2 Population 3 

. Unemployed fc 
30 days Under- * . 



Characteristic 


Total 


or more 


employed 


: Total 


AFDC 


Other 


Total 


AFDC 


Other 


Tqtal eligible (thousands) 


18,291 


13,000 


* 5,291 


.5,685 


2,142 


3,543 


3,870 


2,142 


1,728 






(Percent of total) 




(Percent of total) 






(Percent of toial) 




Sex: Male 


53 


56 


44 


49 


.24 


64 


42 


24 


63 


Female 


ATI 


44 


56 




10 


jO 


JO 




^7 


Age: 21 and under 


* 2* 


25 


■ 25 


► 17 


14 


20 


16 


14 


19- 


2244 ' 


54 


55 


51 


• 62 


73 1 


56 


64 


73 


53 


45 and over 




• 20 


24 


20 


13 


25 


20 


13 




Race/Ethnic G^oupi' kh Jr 
White, Non^ftjjJpanjc 
Black, l^g-ftlspanic ^ 
Hispanic^ . \], 
6ther *" ^ \ • 




















,70 


72 


J 65 


61 




69 


'56 


46 


68 


20 


19 


.24' 


29 


40 


22 


33 


40 


24 


7 ■ 


• ' 7 , 


9 * 


9 


12 


7 


9' 




7 


. 2 


2 ] 


2 ^ 


2 


2 * * 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Education: 0-1 1 years 


40 




48 


• 47 


58 


40 


. 51 


58 ' 


43 


12 years ■ 


37 


40 


31 ' 


35 < 


? 4 


36 " 


' 33 


34- 


t 33 


13 years and over 


23 


9 • 


* . 21 


18 


9 


24 * 


15' 


; 9 


24' 


Economic Status: - 










. .%, 










AFDC recipient 


.12 


ia 


16 


38 


100 


0 v 


*)\\ ? 5 


100 


0 


Economically 




















disadvantaged 


-55 


37 


100 ■ 


*2 


1Q0 


70 


100 


1 100 


100 


Unemployment Insurance 






• 






27 ^ 








^- Claimant*' 


19* 


26 . 


, 2 ' 


. 17' 


0 




11 


* 0 


25 
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SOURCE. Unpublished data from the March 1979 Current Population Survey, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Table 30, "Characteristics 
of WIN Registrants," WIN office of Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. , 



Definitions: 

Population 1 - s Population eligible for Title 11 and for Title VI sustainment, before the reauthorization act— population includes persons 
unemployed 5 weeks or more in 1978 and persons employed 48 weeks or more with family income below the OMB poverty 
level. 1 ' - 

Popujation 2 - Population eligible under Title VI of the reauthorization act— population includes persons unempJo^ed 10 weeks or more 
n with family income no greater than 100 percent of the BLS low-income standard in 1978 and persons registered with WIN 

9 .* .in fiscal 1979. 

Population 3 - Population eligible under Title HCfepf the reauthorization act— population includes persons unemployed lS.w^eks or more 
with family income no greater thari'70 percent of the BLS low-income standard in 1978 and persons registered with WIN in 
fiscal 1919. X ■ " * '* 

NOTE. Eligible populations overlap, persons eligible in one population may .also be part of one or both of the other two populations. 

The estimates of the population^ eligible for PSE before and after the reauthorization are rough approximations based on special tabulations 
of Current Population Survey (CPS) data. The CPS data cannot be tabulated to conform fully to the PSE eligibility criteria. In particular, 
eligibility is based on a period of unemployment immediately beforcapplicatioit for PSE (30 days before application, 10 of the 12 weeks and 15 
of the 20 weeks before application). It was possible to tabulate the annual CPS data only for the total weeks unemployed during the entire 
previous year. Thus persons who were unemployed for more than one stretch during the yefr may have been included in the estimated number of 
eligibles even though none of the stretches of unemployment was 1 long enough for eligibility. This results in overestimates of the numbet of 
eligibles. About 40 percent jof Population 1, and 45 percent of Population 2 and 3 had two or more stretches of unemployment between March 

1977 and March 1978. , ' r ' • - ; 

• - * v . , 

The treatment of income data acts in the opposite'direction— to underestimate the number eligible. The income criteria for BSE edibility 
refer to periods of less than a year (3 months for Title VI and 6 months for Title 11D). The CPS income data could be tabulatedjanlyfdr the full 
year. More individuals will meet the Iow*income criteria for a 3- or 6-month period than will meet it for a whole year. , * « 

Prior to the reauthorization, eligibility for the nonpnSject portion of Title VI was Open to persons who had been unemployed as little a§ 9 J5 
days if they lived in areas where the unemployment rate was over 7 percent. This group is not include&in the estimate otyhe number of eligibles 
in the prereauthonzation period because it could not be tabulated separately for areas with over 7 percent unemployment. Fo? the country^as a 
whole,. over;4 million persons had between 2 and 4 weeks of unemployment in the March 1977 to M^rch 1078 period. 
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; £ Survey Areas 

and \ 
Field Research Associates 



Arizona: • 

Phoenix , ' ^ 

John S. Hall,/ Associate Professor and Director of 
Research, Center for Public Affairs, Arizona State 
University , \ 

Balance of Arizona 
Constance ML LaMonica, Director of State Affairs, 
Samaritan Health Service, Phoenix 

* r ' ' 

Qalifornia: 

Long Beach > 
^amela S. Tolbert, Research "Associate, Institute for 
Social Science Research, University of California at Los 
. Angeles , * # • 

Orange County Consortium 

^ynne G. Ziicker, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of California at Lo£ Angelas *~ 

San Jqaquin Consortium . * * • /* 

C. Daniel /Vencill, "Associate Professor, Economics 
Department,, San Franfclsco State University, and Vice 
President,yxCenter for* Applied" Manpower- Research, 
Berkeley >u 

Stanislaus County ... 
Linda Gruber, Research Associate, Center for Applied 

> Manpower Research, Berkeley 

* / 

Florida* ^ v . . ' t • . 

* Pasco County ; m 

Pinellas. CountysSt/Petersburg^Consortium 

Emil Bie, former Deputy Director, Office of Technical^ 

v - Support,, U.S. Employment Services, " ' - 

♦ / . 317 - * " * * • « 



s 



1 



3i8 



Illinois: 

Cook County 

Marilyn DPJ&cobson, Assistant Professor, School of 

Education, Northwestern University 
» «■ 
Indiana: « t 
Gary 

Roger L. Pulliani, Director, Center for Urban Studies, 
University of Illinois at Chicago • , 

Kansas: 

• Kansas City-Wyandotte County Consortium 

Anthony L. Redwood, Associate Professor, School of 
Business, University of Kansas * 
Topeka-Shawqee County Consortium 
, Charles E.. Kfider, Associate, Professor, School of - 

Business, University of Kansas 

t, 

Maine: 

Balance of Maine 

0 

Roderick A. F-tffsgren, Profes§or of Management, Col- \ 
6 - lege Qf Business, University of Maine « 

Michigan: 

. Mid-Counties Employment and Training Consortium 
E. Earl Wright, Director j^.E,. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, assisted by Jo Bentley Reece 
Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Consortium 
H. Allan Hunt, Research Economist, W.E. Upjohn 
„ . Institute- for Employment Research, assisted by Jo 
Bentley Reece - » # * " 

Minnesota: 

St. Paul ^ U ' ' 

Ramsey County 
David. Thompson, Great Lakes Research; Minneapolis 
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„ • New Jersey: * 
Middlesex County 
Union County 

Jack Chernick, Professor, Institute of Management and 
^babor Relations, Rutgers University 

New York: 

New York City • * 

Barbara R. Mcintosh, Assistant Professor,' Instituted 
Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers University . 

North Carolina: * 
City of Raleigh 

Charles L. Usher, Policy Analyst, .Center for the Study 
of Social Behavior, Research Triangle Institute 
- Balance of North Carolina 

Edward F. Dement, Research Project Director, MDC, 
Inc. * "r 

Ohio: ' 
City of Cleveland ~ . ^ 

Lance M. Smith, Research Associate, Mershon Center, 
Ohio State University •* . 

* Lorain County ■ * ' 'a § ^ 

% Henry H/Hixson, Adjunct Professor,, the. Gill Ceigef 

of Business and 'Econcftnic Education, Ashland College 

* > *» A r 

Pennsylvania: * / » 

Chester County '* ^ , J - 2 * V 

Harry Greenspan,.Research A^^ia^te, Bureau*of Sqcial, 
t Science Research ~ ■ ^ 

Philadelphia % , • r v ' i m t " 

j> Albert L. Shostack, former Chief, Division of Resi<Jenf 
tial Living/ Job Corps/ U.S. Department of Labor t 



Texas:- ~ 
Capital Area Consortium 
Robert E. McPherson, Director, Human Resources 
• Professionals Program, University of Texas at Austin, 
assisted by Richard Mackay 
Balance of Texas 

- Robert W. Glover, Acting Director, The Center for the 
Study of Human Resources, University of Texas at 
Austin, assisted by Hubert Smith 
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Reports of the 
Employment and Training 
Evaluation Project % 

The Comprehensiye Employment an^ Training Act: Impact 
on People, Places, and Programs, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C. (1976) 

Transition to Decentralized " Manpower PrUpaffisr^Eight 
Area 'Studies, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D.C. (1976) ^ - 0 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act: 
Abstracts of Selected Studies, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C. (1976) 

CETA: Manpower Programs Under Local Control, Na-' 
tional Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. (1978) * 

Employment and Training Programs: The Local View, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. (1978) 

"CETA: Assessment and Recommendations, National 
Academy .of Sciences^ Washington, Wt. (1978) 

Developing Manpower Legislation: A Personal Chronicle, 
NationalAcademy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. (1978) 

CETA: Assessment of Public Service Employment Pro- 
grams, National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C: 
(1980) . { 

The New CETA: Effect on Public Service Employment Pro- 
grams, National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C, 
(1980) 
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